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Art. I.—1. Aids to Faith; a series of Theological Essays. By 
several Writers [H. L. Mansex, B.D.; Witiram Firz- 
GERALD, D.D.; A. M‘Caut, D.D.; F. C. Coox, M.A.; 
GEoRGE Raw.inson, M.A.; Epwarp Harotp Browne, 
B.D.; Witt1am THomson, D.D.; CHARLES JOHN ELLI- 
cotT, B.D.] Edited by Witt1am Tomson, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. London, 1861. 

. Replies to ‘ Essays and Reviews. By the (1) Rev. E. M. 
Goutpury, D.D.; (2) Rev. H. J. Rose, B.D.; (3) Rev. C. A. 
Hever ey, D.D.; (4) Rev. W. J. Irons, D.D.; (5) Rev. G. 
Rorison, M.A.; (6) Rev. A. W. Happon, B.D.; (7) Rev. 
Cur. WorpswortH, D.D. With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford; and Letters from the Radcliffe Observer 
and the Reader in Geology in the University of Oxford. 
Oxford and London, 1862. 


Two years ago a loud challenge was uttered by some who had 
not, perhaps, counted the cost of their own temerity in giving it. 
An ill-contrived and ill-omened volume was pointed to in this 
manner: ‘ Don’t let the book be denounced ; let it be answered !’ 
This challenge, reasonable in appearance, arrogant in its tone, 
and overweening as to the anticipated consequence, was ad- 
dressed—not so much to the Christian community at large— 
its spokesmen and its writers—as in an especial sense to those 
of the Church of England who are its recognised learned men, 
its champions, its authorities. Among the uninformed, or the 
imperfectly informed, there was a feeling of discomfort—there 
was dismay ; nor, indeed, could those who, from their previous 
studies, were able at once to estimate at its real value the stale- 
ness and unsubstantial quality of the book, feel sure that the 
right men would come forward at the call. That many well- 
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intentioned Churchmen would do their best to withstand this 
inroad upon Christian ground, could not be doubted; and so it 
has been ; nor would two or three of our pages contain the titles 
of the books and the pamphlets that have been heaped on the 
tables of editors—quarterly and monthly. But to bring forward 
the long catalogue would be a wearisome labour—needless as to 
the few who themselves take care to see everything ; and quite 
useless as to the many, who would barely glance at such a list, 
even if put under their eye. 

The two volumes named above possess intrinsic claims to a 
preference, in the present instance, among the scores of Essays 
that might be named ; some of which, in truth, are of quite equal 
ability to any of the sixteen which constitute these two books. 
But we willingly excuse ourselves from the task of selection, and 
are content to regard the learned contributors to the two collec- 
tions as the representative men of the Episcopal Church—not, 
indeed, summoned to come forward by authority ; but better, per- 
haps, than this, called out for the service by those who have well 
known where to look for the men they needed. For the most 
‘a the intelligent religious public will approve the choice that 

as been made in both volumes. Although some, whose names 
will be eagerly looked for in the two tables of contents, are not 
found there, it is likely they may have been applied to by the 
publisher in the one instance, and by the editor in the other, 
and may have declined the service; and they may have done so 
on sufficient grounds—such as their want of leisure, or their 
disinclination to mingle themselves, any way, in an ‘agitation. 
Reasons of personal friendship, also, would almost certainly hold 
back some who might have done well if they had herein given 
proof of their deference to reasons of a higher order. (Gal. ii. 11.) 

The two volumes above named come before the public under 
very different auspices. As to the ‘ Aids to Faith, the editor, 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, makes himself responsible, 
he says, ‘ for the choice of contributors, and the arrangement of 
subjects ;’ and he adds (Preface), ‘ Most of the writers gave their 
names without knowing those of their coadjutors; and not one of 
them, but the editor, has seen all the Essays up to the day of publi- 
cation. Each has written independently—without any editorial in- 
terference, beyond a few hints to prevent omissions and repetitions, 
such as must arise when several writers work without concert.’ For 
the other volume, ‘Replies to “Essays and Reviews,”’ the respect- 
able publishers, Messrs J. H. and J. Parker, make themselves re- 
sponsible in these terms: ‘Each author was, individually, requested 
by the publishers to write an Essay on a subject named, with the 
need yee of replying toagiven Essay in the volume of ‘Essays 
and Reviews.’ For the selection of writers, and for the choice 
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of subject assigned to each, the publishers are responsible.’— 
Advertisement. The responsibility of a dignitary of the Church, 
and of one who stands possessed of a personal reputation, such as 
is that of Dr Thomson, will be taken as meaning more than that 
of publishers, however respectable. In truth, while the one species 
of voucher will be held to stand quite clear of implication with 
commercial interests, the other suggests the idea of what must be 
called, in homely phrase, ‘a bookseller’s speculation.’ Neverthe- 
less, this estimate of the two works, as to the origination of each, 
and which seems to throw a shade over one of them, may be 
brought nearly, or quite, to a level. For, in the first place, 
obvious reasons will have prompted the publishers to engage the 
services of the best men they could find on their list of able and 
erudite Churchmen ; and then, as Messrs Parker, in their adver- 
tisement, tender their thanks, among others, to the Bishop of 
Oxford, not only for the Preface, but for ‘advice and assistance 
also in making the necessary arrangements for producing such 
a volume,’ it may safely be assumed as probable that this ‘ advice 
and assistance’ were asked for, and were actually afforded, to an 
extent which gives to this volume, as well as to the other, the 
sanction of an Episcopal warranty. So it will be thought by all 
readers of the two. 

In truth, incidental considerations of this order will be very 


little regarded by the mass of readers; least of all by those who 
are the best informed, and are the most seriously-minded. 
Such readers, caring little for vouchers, or for the ecclesiastical 
position of writers, will wish to know in what manner, and with 
what result, the Church of England—by the a of its truest 


and most accomplished men—has responded to a challenge, 
which, substantially, was thus worded : ‘ You clergymen are re- 
quired to show cause why you, or any of you, should continue to 
hold position in the Church, or even to maintain your profession 
as Christian men, now, when so many of your order, and some of 
them your personal friends, have virtually made an avowal of their 
disbelief in Revelation, and have saved themselves from atheism 
only by help of a subterfuge, or a thin disguise.’ This challenge 
was uttered, not only by professed unbelievers, but by many who 
were individually disquieted and perplexed, and by some who, 
though seriously-minded and well-resolved, yet knew not in what 
way the spreading infidelity might be arrested in its course. 

The public are now in possession of the result of this challenge. 
The Church of England— Respondent, has appeared in court ; 
and, in the persons of fifteen of her well-accomplished sons, has 
anew made profession of her faith to God-ward, and of her 
belief in the Gospel. Instructed religious men of every com- 
munion, and the educated laity of the Episcopal Church especially, 
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may now be invited to listen to this pleading; and if they listen 
intelligently, if they listen religiously; as men should listen who 
remember what is at stake—even their all—they will gratefully 
accept this mass of argument in confirmation of their hope for 
the life hereafter. 

It is a matter of course that the sixteen Essays constituting 
these two volumes should be of very unequal merit. Two or 
three among them, probably, will attract little attention; but then 
as many as three or four carry the stamp of conspicuous ability, 
and these will be read a second and a third time. As to the 
intervening eight or ten, that are of a middle quality, they all 
exhibit an ample or a competent acquaintance with the particular 
subject that was assigned to the writer; and generally they are 
distinguished by a calmness of temper, a seriousness, a candour, 
and a reality of feeling, which give them immense advantage as 
compared with the rashness, the levity, the captious eagerness, 
and, in some instances, the profound malice of the writers with 
whom they are contending. 

A criticism of these sixteen Essays seriatim, is a task whicli we 
are far from wishing to undertake. It would be alike invidious, 
wearisome, and unprofitable. But, in looking at the table ot 
contents in the two volumes, the reader sees that eight or nine 
principal subjects in theology, or in Biblical criticism, are the 
centres upon which the sixteen Essays converge: they are, in 
fact, the subjects that were lately called into doubt on the side of 
disbelief. In making, therefore, a condensed report of what has 
been done by the fifteen writers, as related to these principal 
questions, we shall at once acquit ourselves as toward these 
writers individually, and perchance perform a service not un- 
acceptable to readers who will be content to know what may be 
the upshot of this pleading; what, in substance, is the plea of 
the Church of England—respondent, when required to give an 
answer concerning the Christianity which it professes. 

Upon six or seven of these leading subjects, two or three of 
the writers are found to bring forward their views ; or one of the 
contributors in each volume does so. It will therefore rather be 
in regard to the subjects than to the writers individually, that we 
shall make our report of the issue of the argument. As to the 
position of Churchmen on one side or the other side of the house 
within the English Church, we, of the North British Review, 
may well be allowed to say, we do not concern ourselves with 
such matters. We know, or surmise only, what everybody 
‘knows, or will surmise, when he sees that the one volume is 
edited by Dr Thomson, Bishop of Gloucester, and the other, if 
not edited, prefaced, by the Bishop of Oxford. To us there can 
be but one question, which is this: How does each writer deal 
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with his theme? High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, 
are phrases or designations which, if they do not quite lose their 
meaning, yet lose their importance, when a controversy turns 
upon the question of our faith in God, and our trust in Christ ; 
and, moreover, as we do not care to take account, in the present 
connection, of Church of England parties, so do we put out of 
sight the names of those whose ill-considered enterprise has given 
occasion to so great a stir. Small or unworthy occasions have 
often become disproportionately noted as the incidental springs 
of large results ; and so it may be in the present instance. A 
marked advance within the Episcopal Church, a renovation of 
Christian earnestness, a memorable development of latent re- 
ligious mind and feeling, may, perhaps, take its date from so 
unfitting an incident as the publication of a book, the writers of 
which, or five of them, may think themselves indulgently dealt 
with if they are speedily forgotten. The closing paragraph of 
the volume, ‘ Aids to Faith, may well be cited here as prelimi- 
nary to the summary report which we are proposing to offer to 
our readers :— 

‘Those,’ says the Dean of Exeter, ‘against whom our observations 
have been directed, will probably not be affected by anything we have 
urged. The tone of self-confidence which marks their writings (and 
other blameworthy qualities) make us fear that, as far as they are 
concerned, we have written and spoken in vain. There are others, 
however, with whom it may not beso. . . . . It may be, when 
all was well, we dealt hardiy with each other, that we thought un- 
kindly, and spoke with bitterness. It may be even that we have 
acted in the same spirit, that we have helped to break up the house- 
hold of faith into hostile camps, that we have smitten friends and 
brethren, and led those who would not use our shibboleths to the vale 
of slaughter, and spared them not. But now the foe is on the 
frontier, . . . let us (return to a better mind), and we may see that 
danger was to bring about reunion, and reunion to rekindle love.’ 


Although the seven or eight principal subjects treated of in 
the two volumes, the ‘ Aids’ and the ‘ Replies,’ are not precisely 
co-ordinate with the principal themes of Christian theology, they 
are such as to implicate, or to draw with them as a necessary 
consequence, each of these themes. Each of the writers, expli- 
citly or implicitly, declares his faith in that scheme of Christian 
belief which, where evasions and non-natural senses are excluded, 
is embodied in the three Creeds, and in the Articles, and (some 
differences allowed for) in the offices of the Church of England. 
These writers are all of one mind, so far (at least) as Cranmer 
and Hooker, and Jewel and Pearson, may be said to have been 
of one mind; albeit some of them may take their standing 
nearer to that of the Laudian divines than do the others. It is 
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enough—or it is enough so far as the. Christian commonwealth 
at large is concerned—that, in these two volumes—the two now 
regarded as one—the Church of England, which has been chal- 
lenged to answer for its faith, does answer in a firm tone, and in 
terms that are peremptory and unambiguous. ‘Thus, then, we 
listen to the Church of England as Respondent, first, on the 
question concerning — 


I, Mrractes.—And on this ground, where a right belief 
carries, by inevitable inference, all other principal matters of our 
catholic Christianity, it is a great satistaction to find this vital 
argument in the hands of Professor Mansel. It is he, in fact, 
who inaugurates the ‘ Aids to Faith; and he has so acquitted 
himself in this instance, as must carry with him all minds that 
have not become hopelessly fascinated by sophisms, or ensnared 
by the love of paradox. 

With great force, with clearness, and in the fewest words, 
Professor Mansel first rids his theme of the sophisms recently 
advanced ; and he removes also those confusions that have been 
resorted to by well-intentioned Christian writers, who, amid 
clouds of sentimental disquisition, have persuaded themselves, and 
the infirm among their readers, that we may take to ourselves a 
Christianity—or whatever suits us therein—disengaged from the 


supernatural, and eased of the evangelic miracles! Men, accord- 
ing to the constitution of their minds, or their training, may 
differ as to the comparative importance of miracles as evidences ; 
but if the question relates to their reality as facts, and as facts of 
a supernatural kind, then the argument at once assumes a very 
different character :— 


‘For, if this is denied, the denial does not merely remove one of 
the supports of a faith which may yet rest securely on other grounds. 
On the contrary, the whole system of Christian belief, with its evi- 
dences, the moral no less than the intellectual influences, the precept 
and example for the future, no less than the history of the past; all 
Christianity, in short, so far as it has any title to that name, so far 
as it has any special relation to the person or the teaching of Christ, 
is overthrown at the same time.’-—‘ Aids,’ p. 3. 


Weare not called upon to consider a hypothetical case, or to ask 
how—otherwise than by the attestation of miracles—a religion 
might have been introduced into the world, if so it had pleased 
God. What we have to do, is to take up the fact, in the only 
records in which we can learn anything about Christ and His 
apostles: they are portrayed as working miracles, and as appeal- 
ing to them in attestation of their commission. 


‘If our Lord not only did works apparently surpassing human 
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power, but likewise expressly declared that He did those works by the 
power of God, and in witness that the Father had sent Him; if the 
apostles not only wrought works of a similar kind to those of their 
Master, but also expressly declared that they did so in His name, the 
miracles, as thus interpreted by those who wrought them, become part 
of the moral as well as the sensible evidences of the religion which 
they taught, and cannot be denied without destroying both kinds of 
evidence alike.’ 

Words such as those uttered by Christ when He healed the 
sick, or dismissed demons, ‘If I by the finger of God do these 
things, then no doubt the kingdom of God is come upon you,’ 
could not have been uttered by a wonder-worker in performing 
relative miracles before an ignorant populace, without a con- 
sciousness of his own untruthfulness. And so it is, that ‘even 
the most plausible of the natural explanations of miraculous 
phenomena deals the deathblow to the moral character of the 
teacher, no less than to the sensible evidence of His mission,’ 
The REsuRRECTION OF CuRIST is pre-eminently entitled to the 
designation, A MIRACLE; and here is an instance in which the 
entire Christian faith must stand or fall with our belief in the 
supernatural. Here, at least, is a test by which all the evidences 
of Christianity alike, internal as well as external, moral as well 
as intellectual, may be tried ; for if Christ did not truly die, and 
truly rise from the dead, then all is unreal, and all is false. 


‘It is necessary to state the case in this manner, in order to point 
out the real importance of the interests at stake. Nothing can be 
more erroneous than the view sometimes taken, which represents the 
question of the possibility of miracles as one which merely affects 
the external accessories of Christianity, leaving the essential doctrines 
untouched.’ 

This cannot be so; for if, on presumed scientific grounds, the 
possibility of miracles is denied, then 

‘ Christianity, as a religion, must necessarily be denied along with 
it Some moral precepts may indeed remain, which may, or may 
not, have been first enunciated by Christ, but which in themselves 
have no essential connection with one person more than with another ; 
but all belief in Christ as the great example, as the teacher sent from 
God, as the crucified and risen Saviour, is gone, never to return. 
The perfect sinlessness of His life and conduct can no longer be held 
before us as our type and pattern, if the works which he professed 
to perform by Divine power were either not performed at all, or were 
performed by human science and skill. No mystery impenetrable 
by human reason, no doctrine incapable of natural proof, can be 
believed on His authority ; for, if He professed to work miracles and 
wrought them not, what warrant have we for the trustworthiness 
of other parts of His teaching ?” 

Clearly none at all; all is ‘a delusion and a mockery, if miracles 
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are impossible.’ There are those, as we well know, and there 
will always be such among educated persons, and among those 
whose general intelligence gives them influence in their circles, 
who will be found easing themselves off from the pressure of 
these inevitable conclusions. Intellectual malformation, or, more 
often, an inveterate habit of fencing with whatever comes to them 
in peremptory style, and, along with this habit, the dangerous 
practice of holding moral convictions apart from reason, enable 
such persons to listen in one hour to the strictest demonstrations, 
and in the next to walk forward, whistling as they go, all things 
held loose and at hazard as before. 

The plea that ‘no testimony can avail to establish the truth 
of a miracle,’ can be applicable only to a case that is hypothetic ; 
but it is singularly inapplicable to the works actually recorded as 
having been done by Christ and His apostles, and to the testi- 
mony by which they are actually supported ; for these ‘ mighty 
works’ were of a sort in respect of which not only is the testimony 
of the spectators clearly available, but they were such that He who 
performed them could not deceive himself when He declared that 
they were wrought ‘by the finger of God ;’ or—for this is the 
dilemma—if you still think He might have acted and spoken under 
a delusion, then what sort of teacher of mankind, what sort of 
‘ Light of the world,’ what sort of authority for ridding the nations 
of their lying superstitions, was this Christ? Either He appealed 
to miracles which were none at all, or he was a thaumaturge, 
like many who have seemed to be bewildered among their own 
delusions. Was the Christ of the Gospels such a Christ as this? 
You dare not read the Gospels, and then say that you think so! 


‘Surely those who, even in this enlightened age, chose to adopt (a 
supposition of this sort) rather than admit the Teacher’s own testimony 
concerning Himself, would be the legitimate successors of those who, 
under like circumstances, declared, ‘“ He casteth out devils through 
Beelzebub, the chief of the devils.”’ P. 7. 

This, then, is the first step in the demonstration concerning 
the evangelic narratives, or, say, the supernatural attestations of 
the revelations recorded in the Scriptures. If miracles are im- 
possible, then the sooner we rid ourselves of the falseness of a 
Christian profession the better. But how is it that any such 
impossibility has been affirmed as an inference from the advances 
of physical science? Our answer to this question leads on 
toward another step in the same demonstration ; and on this line 
all is granted if on one instance of the kind be admitted. 

. . « ‘Ifa single true miracle be admitted as established by sufticient 
evidence, the entire history to which it belongs is at once removed 
from the ordinary calculations of more or less probability. One 
miracle is enough to show that the series of events with which it is 
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connected is one which the Almighty has seen fit to mark by excep- 
tions to the ordinary course of His providence ; and if this be once 
granted, we have no @ priori grounds on which we can determine how 
many of such exceptions are to be expected. . . . The real question 
at issue between the believer and the unbeliever in the Scripture 
miracles is not whether they are established by sufficient testimony, 
but whether they can be established by any testimony at all. If it 
be once granted that testimony is admissible in the case, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive a stronger testimony than that which the Christian 
miracles can claim. It is the testimony, if ever such testimony was, 
not of man merely, but of God.’ 


Those—and there may be many such—who, while they dis- 
allow the evangelic miracles, yet believe that in some sort of way 
Christ may be thought of as the Saviour of the world, and that 
in some sense He was a teacher sent from God, might convince 
themselves that a Divine intervention, beneficial in any such 
manner, and which in its nature is peculiar and exceptional, 
should have the accompaniment of attestations that are also 
exceptional. ‘The antecedent probability in this case is for the 
miracles, not against them. It is to be expected that an event (a 
series of events) unique in the world’s history should be marked 
by accompaniments partaking of its own character.’ All this is 
probable ; but can reasons of this order avail us if, in fact, the 
prosress of science physical or science metaphysical has shown, 

eyond the possibility of reasonable doubt, that miracles are 
impossible? Is it so then? 

Two questions are involved in finding a reply to this compre- 
hensive question. An answer to the first of these turns upon 
the relation of miracles to what we know (or assume that we 
know) of the order of nature, or the laws of the material world. 
An answer to the second question has reference to philosophical 
conceptions of God’s nature and attributes. For a clear appre- 
hension of the subject, it is necessary that these two questions 
should be kept apart, and should be replied to separately. In 
replying to the first of them, we must assume certain positions 
which will afterwards have to be established in finding our answer 
to the second ; as thus : For the present we must assume that ‘ we 
are justified in conceiving of God as a Person, and in speaking 
of His nature and operations in the language which we should 
employ in describing the analogous qualities and actions of men.’ 
We must speak as theists of the will, and the purpose, and the 
design of God, and of His government of the world, and control 
over its laws. 

At this point the caution must be given, that the progress of 
the physical sciences has narrowed the ground of argument in 
relation to the evangelic miracles. For these are of a sort (or 
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most of them are so) which our now enlarged knowledge of 
natural laws absolutely forbids us to attribute to some yet un- 
discovered influences in nature, of which Christ and His apostles 
might have availed themselves. Physical science at this time 
excludes the supposition to which the less exact philosophy of 
past ages might have allowed room. No one now thinks it 
possible to give sight to the blind at a word, or to restore the 
actually dead to life also at a word, or by any means whatever ; 
and if not, then ‘the mighty works of Christ and His ministers 
stand out in their solitary grandeur, as wrought by the finger of 
God, unapproached and unapproachable by all the knowledge 
and all the power of man.’ Science at this time vouches for 
these wonders as miracles indeed. Events that were once 
regarded as supernatural—the appearance of comets or the fall 
of aérolites—are now reduced to their place in the order of the 
material universe, and such will be the course hereafter pursued 
in relation to any physical events of a similar character. But it 
is not so as to supernatural events, brought about by personal 
agency, ata word. The progress of science is continually dimi- 
nishing the probability that such could have been effected by 
undiscovered natural means. 

‘There remains only the choice between a deeper faith and a 
bolder unbelief; between accepting the sacred narrative as a true 
account of miracles actually performed, and rejecting it as wholly 
fictitious and incredible.’ 

The phrase, ‘a violation of nature,’ artfully put forward by 
infidels, and most inconsiderately adopted or repeated by Christian 
writers, mystifies what is very clear. Miracles are always attri- 
buted to a sufficient cause—not to no cause—not to a cause that 
is foreign to the universe : they are not a breaking in upon order 
in any sense other than that in which the will of man in every 
moment of every man’s conscious existence is a breaking in upon 
the order of nature. In this sense all the world is a scene of 
perpetual confusion—it is a chaos of ‘violences;’ for wherever 
man comes in upon the material world, he comes in to turn aside 
its course, or to interrupt, or to give a new direction to, its order. 
The order of nature allows the bird to wing itself from east to . 
west, or from tree to tree; but the shaft of the savage, or the 
gun of the sportsman, brings its plumage to the dust. How 
obvious is this; and yet we hear it affirmed that the smallest 
imaginable intervention, disturbing the fated order of nature— 
linked as are its parts irrevocably from eternity—must issue, if it 
were possible, in breaking up the vast framework of the material 
universe! If only the free will of man be acknowledged, then 
this entire sophism comes down in worthless fragments. So 
long as we allow ourselves to speak as theists, then miracles, 
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which we attribute to the will, the purpose, the power of God, are 
not in any sense violations of nature; or they are so in the same 
sense in which the entireness of our human existence—our active 
converse with the material world from morning to night of every 
day—is also a violation of nature. 

We here reach what is, in fact, the hinge of this argument 
concerning miracles as possible or not; and it is at this point 
that the futility of the sophism which has enchained some strong 
minds becomes apparent. Professor Mansel well says :— 

‘Deny the existence of a free will in man, and neither the possi- 
bility of miracles, nor any other question of religion or morality, is 
worth contending about. Admit the existence of a free will in man, 
and we have the experience of a power, analogous, however inferior, 
to that which is supposed to operate in the production of a miracle, 
and forming the basis of a legitimate argument from the less to the 
greater. In the will of man we have the solitary instance of an 
efficient cause, in the highest sense of the term, acting among and 
along with the physical causes of the material world, and producing 
results which would not have been brought about by any invariable se- 
quence of physical causes left to their own action. We have evidence, 
also, of an elasticity, so to speak, in the constitution of nature, which 
permits the influence of human power on the phenomena of the world 
to be exercised or suspended at will, without affecting the stability of 
the whole. We have thus a precedent for allowing the possibility of 
a similar interference of a higher will, on a grander scale, provided 
for by a similar elasticity of the matter subjected to its influence.’ 

Briefly, then, miracles are the work of an agent who is inde- 
pendent of the laws of the material world, and who, in His inter- 
position in any instance, neither obeys nor disobeys those laws. 
Substitute the will of God for the will of man, and then an 
instance of human agency in giving a new direction to the 
course of nature, or in originating changes which otherwise 
would never have taken place, becomes strictly available in illus- 
tration of a principle embracing the whole extent of creation, 
and all the phenomena which it includes. Thus it is that the 
question concerning the evangelic miracles resolves itself into a 
form only of the ancient problem; and it will be determined 
according to the solution which we have accepted: Is the uni- 
verse a vast machine of mindless sequences—eternally fated, 
and therefore exclusive of whatever gives room for conceptions 
of moral and religious relations? Miracles can have no place in 
a universe thus ruled by fate. Pantheism, atheism, has no 
room for the supernatural; for it has no room in the world 
either for man or God. It has no room for man—such as he 
feels himself to be—free, responsible, and related to a moral 
government; it has no room for God, thought of as we must 
think of Him, or not think at all. 
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‘ Reduced to its simplest terms, the question (concerning miracles) 
really stands thus: Is matter or mind the truer image of God? . . . 
It is from the little world of its own consciousness, with its many 
objects, marshalled in their array under the rule of the one conscious 
Mind, that we are led to the thought of the great universe beyond,— 
that we conceive this also as a world of order, and of its being such 
by virtue of its relation to an ordering and presiding Mind. Design, 
purpose, relation of parts to a whole, of means to an end,—these 
conceptions, borrowed from the world of mind, can alone give order 
and unity to the world of matter, by representing it as moulded and 
governed by a ruling and purposing Mind, the centre and the source 
of that relation which mind does not take from matter, but confers 
upon it. Through this alone can Chaos be conceived as Cosmos ; 
through this alone can the Many point to the One.’ P. 26. 


Thus do we return to the real question in debate. It is not 
the incidental question, Are miracles possible? but this—Is 
there a world of Mind, and is God to be conceived of as a 
Person; for, ‘without this conception, no religion and no 
theology, no feeling of a spiritual relation between God and 
man, and no conception of a mind superior to nature, can have 
any existence.’ But, if we thus believe concerning God—if we 
stand on the terra firma of a genuine Theism, then the belief in 
miracles has no difficulty ; miracles are proper to a revelation of 
God, and they are its indispensable attestation. 

A word now we will venture to address to any reader who may 
have fallen into the snare of this sophism concerning miracles as 
impossible, or as incapable of proof if they were possible. Such 
a victim, if he will seriously question himself, will find—we say 
it confidently—either this that, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, his religious condition had previously become pantheistic, 
in which case a sophism of this kind would collapse upon him with 
irresistible force ; or, if not so, and if the sophism did not find him 
a pantheist, that it has made him one. What is the underspoken 
meaning—what is the implied ulterior doctrine of the writers— 
one and all (or, grant it, with one or two exceptions) who have 
lately obtained so much unenviable notoriety? What is the inner 
meaning of their rejection of miracles, and of their denial of an 
external revelation, and of their rejection of prophecy, as predic- 
tion? What is this work of destruction in religious belief? It 
is nothing else than a fresh upcoming of that pantheistic delusion 
which, in every age through five thousand years, has bewildered 
the human mind, and has fascinated and overthrown it. 

Professor Mansel’s Essay will be read, and it will be read 
again, by those who in seriousness wish to escape from the en- 
tanglement of a specious argument; and such readers will owe 
to him their deliverance. He will not convince or convert pan- 
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theists; but then, as to these, he will accelerate a course of 
things which is now actually in progress—namely, the disper- 
sion of those intervening, or call them—saving subterfuges, which 
occupy the ground between a full scriptural religious belief and 
materialistic atheism. At no time in the history of Thought 
has any midway hypothesis been able to sustain itself longer 
than for about a lifetime: it disappears, and it rises anew as a 
mist, and again it vanishes. At this time, Thorough Thought 
will be, either—Bible Belief; or it will be undisguised Material 
Atheism: it will not be sentimental Pantheism. 

It is fair to say that this same argument concerning miracles, 
which, as we think, Professor Mansel has treated with conspicuous 
and conclusive ability, is also taken in hand, among the writers of 
the ‘Replies,’ by Canon Heurtley, Margaret Professor of Divinity, 
Oxford. If we give a preference to the Essay above spoken of, it 
is not merely because we think the main argument—which must 
be nearly the same in any case among competent writers—is pre- 
sented in a more conclusive manner therein, but because Dr 
Heurtley’s Essay takes the form of a step-by-step reply to Baden 
Powell ; and to follow him in this tract would involve an impli- 
cation anew in a controversy which it is a comfort to believe one 
has done with. What we are now looking to is the exepargua 
of the Church of England, concerning principal matters in her 


professed doctrine. Of these leading articles of Christian belief, 
the second that presents itself is that one which is of not less 
vital consequence to our faith in Christ than is the belief in the 
evangelic miracles—namely, 


II. ProrHecy, in the predictive sense of the word; and the 
reality of those predictions to which Christ made His appeal in 
peremptory terms, and on all occasions when He said, ‘ Search 
the Scriptures, for they are they which testify of Me:’ this is the 
subject that comes next in order. 

An Essayist in each volume takes in hand this high theme— 
namely, in the ‘Aids to Faith, Dr A. M‘Caul; and in the 
‘Replies, the Rev. H. J. Rose. The repute of both these 
writers is such as to secure for them an attentive perusal of 
whatever they may put forward; and, be it what it may, the 
reader feels that he is in the hands of writers who are fully in- 
formed upon the subject they undertake—that they are seriously- 
minded, and are quite exempt from the flippancy and the rash- 
ness which they find in their opponents. The Essay of Mr 
Rose, on ‘ Bunsen and the Critical School,’ has three purposes— 
namely to deal with Dr Rowland Williams in a fitting manner, 
and this he does effectively ; to expose and refute the rash, crude, 
and unsubstantial criticism of Baron Bunsen; and to put the 
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principal subject in what he thinks its true position. So much 
in this Essay as belongs to the first and the second of these pur- 
poses, effective though it be, has only a temporary importance ; 
nevertheless, whatever tends to rescue the memory of an accom- 
plished, and, no doubt, a sincere man, from indiscriminate con- 
demnation, has a claim always upon candid attention. Mr Rose 
is well qualified to speak of Bunsen as he does, and he writes 
judiciously, and kindly too :— 

‘ He appears to have been self-confident in the extreme, and rash 
in speculation, almost beyond the example of his countrymen. The 
adulation of his friends and followers increased his self-confidence, 
and gave license to his spirit of speculation. And thus he announced 
his decisions with a degree of dogmatism which contrasted very 
strongly with the argumentative support on which they rested! 
Nevertheless, he maintained to the end a spirit of earnestness and 
piety, and, . . . in considering this portion of his character, we must 
never forget the difference between the German and the English 
mind,’— 

‘Unlimited speculation being,’ says Mr Rose, ‘the paradise of the 
one, the practical element the prevailing characteristic of the other. 
The German holds to his religious feeling after he has cast off what- 
ever an Englishman would deem a rational and logical foundation 
for holding it.’ So it is; and we have need of this explanation of 
much that offends our straightforward modes of thinking in the 
Christianized pantheism of Germany. In books, the German 
may reject everything but the most vague conception of God as 
the impersonal Mind of the universe; but in the closet he re- 
peats and sings devout hymns! It was so with Bunsen, or 
nearly so. A similar inconsequence has made its appearance in 
England, but only as an importation and an affectation : as to 
Bunsen, ‘he was not in flesh and blood what he was upon paper.’ 

Mr Rose rejects and refutes, in particular, the loose aftirma- 
tions that have been current concerning the present state of 
Biblical opinion in Germany, and he exposes the absurdity of 
what has been said about the agreement of the leaders of Ra- 
tionalism, who in fact agree in nothing but the eagerness they 
show in finding a quite new novelty. ‘This school is daily 
losing its influence,’ and the decline it is undergoing has resulted 
in great part from the endless shifting of its ground. Nothing 
is fixed in this quarter but the exclusion of the supernatural 
from the Scriptures, and the rejection of an external revelation. 
Inasmuch as this ‘ Reply’ is a reply, one by one, to the nugatory 
speculations of Bunsen, and to the misstatements of his English 
admirer, the argument, pursued on this method, does not admit 
of condensation ; nor is any disparagement of its merit and value 
implied in referring to it thus briefly. 
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One of the contributors to the ‘ Aids to Faith’ having with- 
drawn from his task, Dr M‘Caul has taken up two of the subjects 
included in the plan of the work. Therefore it is that the sub- 
ject of Prophecy has come into his hands. This Essay, the 
third in the series, is less a reply to an individual opponent, and 
as it occupies a wider ground, it offers itself to our immediate 
purpose—that of reporting, in a few lines, the answer of the 
Church of England to the challenge lately addressed to it. 

It is the prerogative of those who stand before the world in a 
position such as is that of Dr M‘Caul, as master of exact and 
extensive scholarship as a Hebraist, and of ample acquaintance 
also with German Biblical criticism, to give to the unlearned and 
the less learned of the religious community the assurance that 
the English Bible reader—if he be intelligent, serious, and dili- 
gent—is well able to understand and to master the argument con- 
cerning the reality of that predictive element which pervades the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. He says: ‘ Without Hebrew 
scholarship, this argument comes within the range of all minds, 
and may be understood by such just as easily and correctly as 
(by) Gesenius, or Ewald, or Bunsen,’ —on this ground :— 


‘No modern criticism is necessary, and in such matters no reader 
of the authorized version ought to allow himself to be mystified or 
silenced by an appeal to foreign critics, much less to be disturbed in 
his faith, as if he could not apprehend the general teaching of the 
Bible without profound knowledge of the Semitic dialects, and the 
latest results of German criticism. All these things are good in 
their place; but the great and essential outlines of divine truth, 
whether in reference to Deity or piety, or morality or prophecy, are 
perceptible without them; and it would be just as reasonable to 
assert that without these things we cannot understand the Ten Com- 
mandments, as to tell the reader of the Bible in the vernacular, that 
he cannot grasp the scope of prophecy, or know whether it has been 
fulfilled, until he has spent years in the study of Hebrew and of 
modern commentators. —‘ Aids,’ p. 82. 


As with the argument concerning miracles, so with the parallel 
and inseparable argument concerning prophecy, a few words, a 
few lines, a brief paragraph, suffices for putting it in its true 
light. If there be no miracle in the Gospel history, if there be no 
prophecy (distinctly predictive) in the Hebrew Scriptures, nothing 
remains of our Christianity which can be worth a controversy ; 
or nothing remains in it but that which a man of rightly con- 
stituted mind will hasten to disown, and which he will labour to 
banish from his recollection. 

Hebrew scholarship is indeed requisite for enabling any one ‘to 
refute such cavils as foe lately been revived;’ and ‘the Hebrew 
student,’ says Dr M‘Caul, ‘is astonished, in the present state of 
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Biblical learning, to see such objections resuscitated,’ which, in 
fact, were the lame inventions of the Rabbis when they were at 
their wits’ end, endeavouring to turn aside the prophetic writings 
from their manifest application to Christ. The most notable of all 
instances is that of the nugatory interpretation now attempted 
to be put upon Isaiah liii. by critics of the Rationalist school. 
This interpretation is a straw snatched at by these modern expo- 
sitors in their despair; and it had its origin in the similar despe- 
ration of the Rabbis, when they were pressed on this ground by 
their Christian opponents. That this signal prophecy was a 
prediction of their Messiah, was the belief of the ancient Jewish 
Church; and this persuasion held its place in the Jewish litur- 
gies—the prayers of the synagogue—after it had been excepted 
against by their Rabbis, ‘and there it remains until this day,’ 
In the liturgy for the day of atonement there is found a remark- 
able passage, cited by Dr M‘Caul (‘ Aids, p. 127), to this 
effect, for contravening the plain meaning of which, and for pro- 
tecting the Jewish mind from the Christian interpretation of 
Isaiah liii., editors of these liturgies betake themselves to those 
evasions which modern (so-called Christian) expositors eagerly 
accept at their hands, when their task is to show that the Hebrew 
Scriptures contain no Messianic prophecies! It is an instruc- 
tive spectacle to see the erudite and astute (Christian) German 
Hebraists of the nineteenth century gone a-begging to the doors 
of the synagogue, and there gratefully accepting as a timely 
charity the Hebrew rags of the Rabbis of the eleventh century !! 
Why not plainly say what is the inevitable inference when 
the Messianic meaning of this conspicuous prediction (Isaiah liii.) 
is rejected? If we reject this, then we reject our Christianity. 
Is it a tender regard to our prejudices that is the motive of this 
reserve, or is it attributable to influences of another order? 


‘Christ and His apostles have interpreted this chapter of His 
sufferings, death, and resurrection-glory; and the providence of God 
has verified the interpretation. Not to speak of the past, our eyes 
still see the fulfilment of this prediction. The most improbable pro- 
phecy in the world was this, which predicted that a Jew, despised by 
His people, numbered amongst transgressors, cut off out of the land 
of the living, should nevertheless prolong His days, be the light of 
the Gentiles, and God’s salvation to the ends of the earth. And yet 
this is what has been accomplished, and is accomplishing itself before 
our eyes. In spite of all the pride, prejudice, and power of Greeks 
and Romans, the ignorance and fury of barbarian invaders, the self- 
sufficiency of human knowledge, the vices of civilisation, Jesus of 
Nazareth has triumphed, and triumphs, and is still the light of the 

1 Dr M‘Caul does not cite Raymond Martin, Pugio Fidei, in illustration of 
his argument, but any reader who may have at hand that curious volume may 
find in it much that might well be brought forward to this effect. 
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world. The Christian humbly and thankfully accepts the teaching of 
the Lord, and the testimony of God’s providence. The wondrous 
outline stands vividly marked on the page of prophecy; the fulfilment 
as unmistakably inscribed on the prominent pages of the world’s his- 
tory. —‘ Aids,’ p. 129. 

The very same conclusive appeal which is here made to his- 
tory, and to the course of events at the passing moment, in proof 
of the Christian sense of this one prediction, might well be made, 
for the same purpose, to the same class of facts in reference to 
each of those predictions which Christ, in a solemn and explicit 
manner, claims as fulfilled in Himself; it is signally so as to the 
110th Psalm, and as to the second. Or take this claim in the ex- 
tent of its application, as embracing the entireness of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, when, ‘beginning at Moses and all the prophets, 
Christ expounded unto the two disciples the things concerning 
Himself in all the Scriptures ;’ and afterwards, when He re- 
minded His followers of what He had before taught them con- 
cerning Himself, ‘ as contained in the Law, and the Prophets, 
and the Psalms,’ 

In the nature of things, this condition attaches to prophecy, 
that in each single instance it should be conveyed in terms which, 
when regarded apart, leave it open to an explication which is 
aside of its true meaning. So it is that a perverted ingenuity 
finds its field; and here it is that minds of a certain class become 
the victims of their own conceits. But what is our answer in all 
such instances? Substantially it is this—the Hebrew Scriptures 
everywhere breathe prediction. ‘The Hebrew prophet is indeed 
a seer, for the brightness of a bright hope for his nation and for 
the world also is ever within his field of vision. More than this: 
the DELIVERER is ever in prospect—the Saviour of man, and 
He who should show forth the glory of the Eternal is dimly seen 
by each as he writes. Curist is the end of the Mosaic Institute, 
Christ is the purport of the Psalms, Christ is the object of the 
Prophets. He is there, and there recurrently throughout ; or if it 
be not so, then is there no Saviour of the world: then is there 
nothing on which the bewildered soul of man may rest a hope, 
or from which it may draw a solace. At this moment, when the 
professedly Christian community is in course of being riven in 
two—Theistic and Biblical belief on the one hand—the panthe- 
istic delusion on the other—a well-established, or a re-established 
confidence in the Messianic interpretation of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures will probably be the means of consummating this separa- 
tion. There is here a ground on which no midway scheme 
can be admissible ; for the foreknowledge of a complicated and 
far-extended order of events—events so peculiar in their cha- 
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racter, and so far remote from the range of human sagacity—can 
find an explication on no principle that is admitted into the 
creed of pantheism. The foreknowledge and predication of 
events which, in a distant age, are to be the results of human 
agency—good and evil, must command the assent of all men as 
the prerogative of the InriniTE INTELLIGENCE. The ONE 
Minp whose absolute knowledge is faintly symbolized by human 
sagacity, foreknows to-morrow. Man, at the best, does but sur- 
mise, on grounds of probability, what it may bring forth. 


III. Except so far as it is implied or included in the Essay of 
Mr Rose, the ‘ Replies’ do not treat the subject of the GENUINE- 
NESS AND AUTHENTICITY OF THE PENTATEUCH. Mr Rorison, 
in his remarkable Essay entitled ‘ The Creative Week,’ to which 
we must revert, assumes without a doubt this fundamental belief ; 
but he abstains from the critical argument in support of it, and 
he may well do so :— 

‘ We are surely entitled to ask any critic of ‘‘ Mosaic Cosmogony” 
in what character he proposes to approach it; in plain English, to 
shew his colours and to take his side. A man may be a Christian, or 
he may be an unbeliever, but he cannot be anything between. There 
are certain problems which cannot be dealt with piecemeal. Divine 
revelation must be accepted as a whole or rejected as a whole ; no third 
course is conceivable. Of the Hebrew lawgiver, in special, has not 
the Lord of Christians said, “If ye believe not his writings, how 
shall ye believe My words.” ’—‘ Replies,’ p. 338. 

Among the Essays of the ‘ Aids to Faith, one—that of Mr 
Rawlinson—professedly treats this question concerning the Pen- 
tateuch ; that of Dr M‘Caul, to which we must revert, ‘On the 
Mosaic Record of Creation,’ involves the same argument, and in 
part occupies the same ground ; which again comes forward im- 
plicitly in Professor Browne’s Essay on Inspiration. This sub- 
ject is one of those in the circle of Biblical criticism which are 
scarcely susceptible of condensation. Those who may have been 
perplexed by the exceptions of De Wette, and others of the same 
school, will at once have recourse to books which it is not our 
office to specify, and in which such exceptions, nugatory as they 
are, are followed seriatim, and replied to with laborious speciality. 
Mr Rawlinson’s Essay is itself, in fact, an abridgment or con- 
densation of bulky volumes, so far as this may be possible within 
the compass of fifty pages. A condensation of this fifty could 
subserve no useful purpose.’ Most readers will think—we have 

! Very striking confirmations of the historic reality of the Israelitish Exodus, 
and thus by inference of the authenticity and genuineness of the Pentateuch, 


have been brought within a narrow compass lately in Mr Drew’s vclume, en- 
titled, ‘Scripture Lands in connection with their History.’ The second chap- 
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always thought so—that writers on the affirmative side in this 
instance have gone far beyond the requirements of reason and of 
scrupulous candour in their laborious replies to the interminable 
hypotheses of their opponents. A bluff monosyllable is treat- 
ment good enough for the greater part of these dreamy specula- 
tions ; or it is enough to say of much of these importations— that 
is German ware—it does not suit the English taste’ The 
sacredness of the subjects involved stands in the way of that 
rough treatment of these ponderous inanities which, in truth, 
they call for. How many authors, and how many documents, 
will suffice for clearing up the literary problem of the Book of 
Genesis? Is it three, five, or a dozen writers ?—and there must 
be—eight, ten, or any other number of memoirs or documents. 


‘This enumeration,’ says Dr M‘Caul, after naming some of them, 
‘is far from exhausting the varieties, but it is sufficient to show the 
want of unity. The reader will perceive that some assert one 
Elohistic document—others two—others three. In like manner, 
some make one Jehovist; some more. Some make the Jehovist 
identical with the compiler; others make him a different person. 
Some make two, others three, others four, Ewald seven documents 
by different authors the materials of Genesis. One of these critics 
supposes the documents are pre-Mosaic, another that they were 
written in the times of Joshua or the Judges, another in the time of 
David, another some centuries later; and how uncertain must the 
principles of their criticism appear—how valueless their conclusions ! 
With such facts, can any sane person talk of the results of modern 
criticism as regards the Book of Genesis? or be willing to give up 
the belief of centuries for such criticism as this ?’—‘ Aids,’ p. 192. 


Valueless, indeed, otherwise than in giving samples of that 
sort of lawless nonsense into which even the most accomplished 
men are betrayed when the quest of novelty and paradox from 
day to day is not checked by any serious religious convictions, or 
by any due sense of the responsibility of a teacher. Here again 
that pantheistic taint, which so much benumbs the moral sense, 
gives evidence of its presence. 


IV. A subject scarcely second in importance to any, and 
which demands peculiar attention at this time, is that which is 


treated by Dr M‘Caul (in the ‘ Aids to Faith’) and by Mr 


ter of this volume—‘ Goshen, and the valley of the Nile,’ and the third, ‘ Sinai, 
and the wilderness of Paran,’ are the portions of the book to which just now 
we are referring. The reader, as he goes on, finds himself inevitably convinced 
of the truth and exactness of a record which, in any such manner as this, will 
bear to be followed in its details by one who, on the spot, brings the narrative to 
the test of careful observation. On several points, Mr Drew, as we humbly 
think, has the balance in his favour, when his observations are compared with 
those of Canon Stanley—‘ Sinai and Palestine’—and he might well share the 
favour which the Canon’s volume has enjoyed. 
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Rorison among the ‘ Replies,’ namely, THE Mosatc Recorp or 
CREATION. These two writers differ so very widely (so far as one 
may judge from these two Essays) in personal qualifications, and 
in the range of their studies, and in their modes of thinking, that, 
to bring what they have severally contributed in these volumes 
into the light of a direct comparison, would be quite an error. 
The two Essays, although so nearly identical in subject, must be 
reported of separately ; and we take up first that of Dr M‘Caul, 
entitled, ‘The Mosaic Record of Creation.’ The passage just 
above cited (from this Essay) gives a sample of the endless dis. 
agreements that have divided the German critics in labouring to 
establish their hypothesis of the fragmentary composition of the 
Book of Genesis. This conjectural criticism has been sustained 
by the most unwarrantable means, and by violences done to all 
existing manuscripts, and to the consent of ancient versions :— 

‘But the theory rests upon an assumption totally false, that the 
names Elohim and Jehovah are synonymous, and that they can be 
used indifferently, one for the other. ‘The names are not synony- 
mous, and cannot be so used. There is the same difference between 
Elohim and Jehovah as between Deus and Jupiter, or Homo and 
Petrus. The one expresses the genus, the other stands for the in- 
dividual, and is a proper name. Elohim answers to our own word 
God, or Deity, and is, therefore, used of false gods as well as of the 
true. Jehovah stands for the personal, living, self-revealing Being, and 
is explained in those two passages, Exod. iii. 14, “I Am thatI Am ;” 
and xxxiv. 6, when the Lord having said, “ I will proclaim My name 
before thee,” proclaimed, “ Jehovah, Jehovah God (El), merciful and 
gracious, long-suffering and abundant in goodness and truth ;” and 
can therefore be applied to none but the one true and eternal God.’— 
‘ Aids,’ p. 195. 

The learned writer makes good this important difference by 
citing many instances, which are conclusive to this effect, and 
which are demonstrative of the usage of the Hebrew language in 
this respect, and which show that the change of names in Genesis 
is conformable to that usage, and is no indication of a difference 
either of documents or of authors. In approaching the centre of 
his argument, Dr M‘Caul acknowledges the objections of his 
opponents to be of a kind that ‘ deserve a fair and full consi- 
deration, and that should not be met by what ‘ will be re- 
garded only as evasions.’ He therefore refuses to admit any of 
those explanations which treat the Mosaic record as poetry or as 
vision—the schemes of Kurtz and of Hugh Miller included. 
This record is history, or it is nothing. We may grant this, and 
nevertheless may find room for a distinction which Dr M‘Caul 


1 The substance of this Essay appeared first in the Record newspaper, and 
was soon afterwards reprinted as a pamphlet by Dr M‘Caul. 
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seems to lose sight of. He says,—‘ There are in this chapter 
none of the peculiarities of Hebrew poetry. The style is full of 
dignity, but it is that of prose narrative.’ In affirming that this 
chapter has ‘none of the peculiarities of Hebrew poetry,’ more is 
said, we think, than the argument on his side demands, and more 
also than can well be made good. Poetry, in the sense of iction, 
or allegory, or myth, or vague symbolization of spiritual prin- 
ciples, 1s one thing; poetry, in the sense of a highly artificial 
structure, is another thing. The Hebrew Scriptures abound, as 
is well known, in instances of the elaborate construction of 
verses and strophes, where, nevertheless, the strictest regard to 
historic truth is maintained. Poetry, in the soul, or thought, or 
imagery, and poetry also as to the style or structure, we find in 
the 8th Psalm, and in the 19th, and in the 23d, and in many 
others; or look only to the 114th. Artificial structure, or call it 
versification, as the mode of conveying what is yet rigidly his- 
torical, we find in the 105th and 106th Psalms, and in several 
others; and if the reader turns to these Psalms, or to others like 
them, he will at once see what we mean in speaking of this im- 
portant distinction. Look to any one of the strophes of these 
historic yet rhythmical compositions, and he will see that although 
the law of the versification does not in any case involve a violation 
of historic accuracy, it does very materially affect what we must 
call the grouping of the facts of the narrative. If space per- 
mitted, we could adduce from these two Psalms evidence enough 
to this effect, namely, that to this law of structure there was 
allowed, in the Hebrew system of composition, a sort of moulding 
energy in relation to the substance of the thought, or to the 
material, which may not, without risk of serious error, be disre- 
garded or disallowed. And at this point we venture to say that 
a due attention paid to this structural rule or usage, is peculiarly 
demanded in the exposition of the Mosaic record of the creation. 
To this subject we return presently. Dr M‘Caul, we grant it, is 
right in affirming this record to be historically true ; but we must 
except against the supposed inference that it is not in a high de- 
gree artificial, or say—deeply complicate, in its structure. 
Objections, nugatory or specious only, relating to the supposed 
recentness of the creation, are easily removed by attention to the 
meaning of the Hebrew words. The first words do not mean, 
‘Tn the beginning of creation God created the heavens and the 
earth,’ but this, ‘ Of old, in former duration, God created the 
heavens and the earth. How long ago is not said. The Hebrew 
word is indefinite, and can include millions or milliards of years, 
just as easily as thousands.—P. 202. Such, also, are the utterly 
nugatory objections as to the supposed fixity of the earth, and as 
to the imagined solidity of the firmament, which are shown to be 
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destitute of foundation in the Hebrew text. We may take it for 
certain, that no intelligent, impartial, and well-informed reader of 
his Bible has found trouble or perplexity on this ground; but if 
it be so, he will get relief in this Essay, and in the same author's 
other writings. For brevity’s sake, we leave our readers them- 
selves to look for what he puts forward as his solution of the 
problem concerning the creation of light, and afterwards of the 
‘Madr, the place, or instrument of light, or, as he calls it, 
‘ candlestick’ of the planetary system, and in support of which 
he alleges the often-repeated theory of La Place. The concen- 
tration of the luminous calorific ether upon the body of the sun 
would then correspond with the Mosaic record, as thus rendered, 
‘ God said, Let there be light-holders in the firmament of heaven, 
to give light upon the earth; and God made the two great light- 
holders.’ Agreements between the Mosaic record and the re- 
sults of geological science may be assumed, with an appearance 
of reason, from that uniformity of a high or tropical temperature 
of which the fossil remains in arctic regions give abundant evi- 
dence. It would be so if light and heat, during long periods, 
were suffused upon the globe from a luminous and heated atmo- 
sphere. This speculative solution of the problem we leave where 
it is: it is not inadmissible, and it is a sufficient reply to objec- 
tions in which far more has been assumed than is known. But 
there are points still undetermined in this argument, in relation 
to which the Essay now before us does not yield any direct ‘ aid 
to faith, or any which is easily reported of. We turn, then, to 
that of Mr Rorison, already referred to, which stands as the fifth 
among the ‘ Replies.’ 

A remarkable Essay, we have called it; nor will it fail to 
attract attention: and when we say this, we show cause why we 
do not make copious citations from it. The Essay itself will be 
much read ; and if, beside this sufficient reason, another might 
be mentioned, it is this: In attempting either to abridge the 
writer’s paragraphs, or to make our selection from them, we 
should appear to him, probably, to be spoiling his argument; or 
what would be worse than this in his view, we should—this is 
quite likely—mix with his argument, and so spoil it to his taste, 
phrases and whole sentences which might be more fit for con- 
veying our own notions concerning the structure of the Hebrew 
metrical Scriptures than of his scheme of interpretation. Leav- 
ing, therefore, the core of this essay untouched, we bring for- 
ward, in addition to the eight lines cited above, a passage or two 
which show what the writer’s feeling is on the general question 
to which his reply, and all the replies, relate—a feeling in ex- 
— which he will carry with him all readers, whose intel- 

igence enables them to resist, and whose seriousness impels them 
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to resent, the nugatory and heartless captiousness of recent dis- 
belief. 


‘ . . « It is one thing to make frank and full allowance for the 
human element in the Scriptures, and quite another to forget or ex- 
plain away the co-presence of the divine. Does a man accept the 
supernatural? yes or no? Does he believe, or not believe, in the 
resurrection of our Lord from the dead? These are the plain ques- 
tions to which, from any censor of the Scriptures, we are entitled, 
in limine, to exact plain and straightforward answers. If the reply 
be, ‘ I do not accept the supernatural ; I do not- believe that Christ 
is risen, —we know what and whom we have to contend with. But 
if the response be the other way, ‘I do accept the supernatural ; I do 
believe in the Saviour’s rising from the dead,’—it is surely, in such 
case, pertinent to remind him that he must in all consistency accept 
and believe much more. A divine reality in the religion bespeaks 
and implies a divine element in its records. They stand or fall 
together. He who professes to hold that the revelation is super- 
natural, yet argues as if the Bible were merely human, confutes him- 
self. Every mind disciplined in the valuation of evidence must see 
that the choice is, Neither or Both.’ 


There may be many, or some, who, not attempting to form an 
opinion as to the value of Mr Rorison’s main argument, will 
listen to him with a cordial approval while he thus writes :— 


‘ “Tf Christ be not risen, your faith is vain.” This is one point of 
apostolic teaching out of which no trick of words can ever juggle us. 
We cannot pillow our hopes on cloudland ; and yet all is cloudland if 
we cannot discern in the past the divine Personality of Him who, 
“ when He had overcome the sharpness of death, opened the kingdom 
of heaven to all believers.” Weary human nature lays its head on 
this Bosom, or it has nowhere to lay its head. Tremblers on the verge 
of the dark and terrible valley which parts the land of the living 
from the untried hereafter take this Hand of human tenderness yet 
godlike strength, or they totter into the gloom without prop or stay. 
They who look their last on the beloved dead listen to this Voice of 
soothing and peace, else death is no uplifting of everlasting doors and 
no enfolding in Everlasting Arms, but an enemy as appalling to the 
reason as to the senses, the usher to a charnel-house where highest 
faculties and noblest feelings lie crushed with the animal wreck ; an 
infinite tragedy, maddening, soul-sickening ; a “ blackness of darkness 
for ever.” Christ not risen, means that there is absolutely nothing, 
less than nothing, worse than nothing, in the Bible and in Christianity. 
Christ risen, means that His religion is no human device, but a 
revelation from above; and, therefore, that those Scriptures to which 
He set His seal are “ given by inspiration of God.” The revelation 
refuses to be sundered from its records. Between naturalism and 
supernaturalism we must perforce elect; accepting in full, if we be 
clear-sighted and consistent, the logical consequences of either de- 
cision.’—* Replies,’ pp. 339-41. 
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Mr Rorison neither affirms that he has fully solved a difficult 
problem, leaving no ground of uncertainty, nor does he touch at 
all certain parts of the argument; but ‘he presenis the subject 
with force in its very broadest aspect, and there he leaves it to 
make its due impression upon the reader’s consciousness of truth. 

Many are the instances in which, although it is not permitted 
to us to know what, if known, would at once dispel clouds and 
end controversies, it is nevertheless quite possible to reach a 

osition where the chill and gloom of the cloud are not felt. 
Ve may come to an understanding with our own thoughts on 
reasonable terms. It is so in the present instance. At this 
present moment we may not be able to put into formal proposi- 
tions any one scheme which shall bring the Mosaic record of 
creation into manifest and unquestionable coincidence with 
geological revelations; and yet, short of this, we may reach 
conclusions which an evenly-balanced mind will contentedly 
accept, until at a time in the present generation, or in the next, 
when further light shall have come in upon the field of doubt. 

What is it now that needs to be done? or, otherwise to put the 
question, What is the task before us, and what are its con- 
ditions ? It is required that we should show the consistency of 
the Diary of Creation, as found in the Book of Genesis, with a 
vast assemblage of facts lately brought into view, and upon 
which variable interpretations have been put. Here, then, a 
comparison is instituted, with the avowed object of either estab- 
lishing or of overthrowing an authority—on the one side, that 
of an ancient record, which confessedly stands unrivalled as to 
its intrinsic and its extrinsic claims to high regard ; and, on the 
other side, it is not a mass of unquestioned facts, but the various 
interpretations that, during these last seventy years, have been 
put upon them. Now, our first difficulty in carrying forward 
any such comparison of the value of opposing testimonies is this— 
That the matters to be compared are not in any sense homo- 
—: on the contrary, they are absolutely heterogeneous. 

ake some parallel instances : The Greek text of Herodotus, and 
the extant fragments of Ctesias, or of Manetho, or of Berosus, 
are testimonies of the same order. So are certain passages in 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, when compared with the evidence 
of Roman inscriptions and coins; or all these when brought to 
bear upon questions concerning certain architectural remains of 
the imperial times. It is not so, for instance (although not 
absolutely a pertinent instance) when Chinese records of planet- 
ary conjunctions or eclipses are collated with the results of 
modern European astronomical retro-calculations. It is not so 
when, as in an inquest on suspicion of poison, the affirmations 
of witnesses are to be weighed against—not so much the visible 
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or ponderable results of chemical analysis, which may be un- 
questionable, as the doctrines or the theories in chemistry and 
animal physiology—held or professed by scientific men, and which 
are still hotly debated among them. In these examples—and a 
hundred such might be named—the materials of the problem are 
of heterogeneous quality, and any debate thereto relating must 
involve an appeal, not only to fact, but to theoretic principles, 
and to trains of thought that are not susceptible of being set 
down—these on the right hand side, and those on the left hand 
side of a balance-sheet—the summing up of which is to show a 
product—a plus—on this side or that side. Thus also, the question 
we have now to do with involves what is of heterogeneous quality, 
in a logical sense. The Mosaic record has its own conditions, 
which are of a very peculiar kind, as relating to language, and still 
more as to the laws of its metrical structure. But the geological 
evidence comes before us under conditions still more peculiar ; 
and what are they? There would doubtless be an outcry if now 
a writer, supposed to be a determined Biblist, were seeming to 
intimate even the shadow of a doubt concerning the sure things, 
and the equally sure theories of our ‘modern geology.’ The 
trumpet blasts of scorn may be held in readiness for some other 
occasion. No doubts just now are to be hazarded concerning 
things that are indubitable. There are those living (yet at this 
time they can be but a few) who retain a distinct recollection of 
the cradle days of ‘our modern geology. Those were indeed 
days of wonder, when, in circles where scientific news was always 
afloat, we were first told such and such things concerning the 
crust of the earth, and concerning its antiquity, and its catas- 
trophes — its fiery beginnings — its watery submergings — its 
alpine upheavings; and, withal, there was the apprehended 
jeopardy of our religious beliefs! Since those times of early 
wonder, vast accumulations of the materials in evidence have 
been brought to fill museums, and have been reported of in 
books ; and the whole has been made to pass through the furnace 
of theoretic synthesis. The products of these sixty or seventy 
years, during which many of the most powerful minds of Europe 
have given all their energies to the subject, have not been quite 
contradictory of those early guesses, or first suppositions, which 
the facts suggested at a glance. Nevertheless, the shiftings of 
hypothesis have been many and extensive. Instances have 
occurred in which, while all the visible and palpable materials 
have remained the same, they have come to be looked at as from 
anew position, or under a new perspective. Whereas nothing 
(or almost nothing) is known, or is knowable, as to absolute 
geological chronology, and as at several points a questionable 
hypothesis only is admitted as to relative geological chronology, 
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none but the most eager theorists will deny that our geology 
presents a vast assemblage of objects so brought into view as if 
the morning light were glancing upon prominences only, leaving 
larger spaces in the profoundest gloom: the ratio of the unknown 
to the known is as that of the protuberant masses of a mountain 
region at the moment of sunrise, to the cavernous depths, the 
western flanks, and the broad valleys around and beneath. A 
half-hour further on toward noon, and what a new aspect shall 
the sun give to our landscape! It comes within the range of pro- 
bable conjecture to imagine that a mere change of perspective, ensu- 
ing as we travel forward another fifty years upon the geological 
highway, shall effect extensive revolutions in geological science. 

It is not for evading a difficulty, nor is it for merely postponing 
a verdict, that we thus ask another half-hour of sunrise to dispel 
the glooms of that awful theatre—that Coliseum of a former 
world, of which our modern geology has flung open the gates ; 
but we demand that, when a mass of facts, disordered among 
themselves, and which probably have no bearing whatever upon 
the question in debate, is brought forward in imagined contrariety 
to the Mosaic record, Geology should be required to understand 
itself before it comes into court. We reasonably demand that 
the modern science should bear in mind its own chosen adage, 
and that it should remember what it has said of itself, namely 
this—‘ It is a philosophy which never rests—its law is progress : 
a point which yesterday was invisible is its goal to-day, and will 
be its starting-point to-morrow.’ This utterance is now five-and- 
twenty years old; and, in this course of time, the truth it affirms 
has received some signal exemplifications. Give us, then, only 
another five-and-twenty years, in the course of which time, or it 
may be in much less time—a five years’, or a three, as we are 
bold enough to predict—one or more of the following issues may 
be arrived at, and may have been assented to as authenticated 
portions both of science and of criticism, namely these :-— 

1. A better understanding of relative, if not of absolute, geo- 
logical chronology, shall make it apparent that those periods of 
cosmical history which are presented to our view in the crust of 
this planet, and which are recorded in its fossils, not only were 
not contemporaneous with the acts of the Mosaic record, but 
were anterior to those acts by countless ages. If so, then there 
can be no contrariety between the two testimonies, which are not 
isochronous. 

2. It may, perhaps, come to be seen, that the acts of the Mosaic 
record, as they are open to question in respect of absolute time, 
so are they as to the scene or area which is therein reported of; 
and, if so, any alleged discordance must be conjectural only. 

3. A fact of another order may probably be better understood 
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awhile hence than at present it is, which may thus be stated in 
the fewest words :—That the Mosaic record of the creation of 
the material world is in analogy with that revelation of the un- 
seen world and the future life which the same Mosaic writings 
contain ;—the record of the one, and the revelation of the other, 
alike giving evidence of their divine origination by the reserve, 
the brevity of the utterance, and by a sovereign regard, in each 
case, to the religious intention in behalf of which it is given at 
all. Both are sure, but neither is full; both are relative, but 
neither is absolute. 

4. The course of Biblical criticism, as now it is in progress, 
will scarcely fail to bring into clearer view than at present, the 
law of metrical structure prevailing in the Hebrew writings, and 
that highly intricate scheme of composition, instances of which 
abound in the Psalms. This is a law which rules the disposition 
of the materials, as well as the wording, where, nevertheless, 
historic truthfulness is carefully regarded. It is justice to Mr 
Rorison to say, that it is he who has given prominence to this 
metrical law, in its application to the Mosaic record of the 
‘creative week,’ 


V. A principal subject treated of in these volumes is—THE 


INTERPRETATION OF ScriPTURE. Among the ‘ Replies,’ there 
is one contributed by Dr Wordsworth, who undertakes to refute 
that by Mr Jowett on this subject in the ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 
In the ‘ Aids to Faith, the Dean of Exeter, Professor Ellicott, 
contributes an Essay, which, as it is not antagonistic in its form 
or style, suits itself to our purpose of rendering some account of 
Church of England doctrine on these principal subjects in theo- 
logy. As to Dr Wordsworth’s Essay, we may well excuse our- 
selves from uttering any opinion of its merits. With personal 
conflicts we could have nothing to do, in any case, even if they 
were managed in the temper befitting the occasion. But this 
learned and facetious writer’s style in assailing his opponent— 
so accomplished and so estimable a man—turns us away from his 
ninety pages. Many readers of the volume will wish that the 
collection of ‘ Replies’ had been otherwise concluded than it is 
in this instance. 

Professor Ellicott’s Essay, entitled, ‘Scripture, and its Inter- 
pretation,’ has been carefully written; or, if not so, it is un- 
doubtedly the product of mature thought and of extended 
studies, and it gives evidence of the religious courage and inde- 
pendence of the writer. There may be reason to hope that some 
who have lost their way on this ground, may find help in this 
Essay for regaining the right path; nor is there a line in these 
pages that can wound, or need wound, the feelings of those who 
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occupy the position of the writer’s opponents. The Essay is a 
clearly stated affirmation of those principles of Biblical interpre- 
tation which are necessarily implied, if it be true that throughout 
the Scriptures there is an accordance and a oneness of intention, 
which is the product of supernatural guidance. If, indeed, the 
Scriptures of the Old and the New Testaments are, as the Church 
in all times has believed concerning them, ‘ given of God,’ then 
it must be true that our rules and principles of interpretation 
must be framed in accordance with this fact; and so it is, that 
after ordinary means have been employed, /irst, for ascertaining 
the text, and then its grammatical and historical sense, the 
utterances of prophets and apostles must be listened to on this 
very ground, that a sense beyond that of which the writers might 
be cognizant may be sought for, and in many instances will be 
found imbedded in what they have written. If it be so, then 
those who say, ‘ Interpret the Scriptures as any other book; 
and when you have done this, you have done all you are war- 
ranted in doing,’ give advice that must fatally mislead those who 
follow it. Whatever may be the immediate subject of a Biblical 
argument, whether it relate to the meaning of a passage, or to 
the authority of that meaning when it is ascertained, we are 
brought round to what must be the starting-point in every re- 
ligious controversy: Are the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament indeed Hoty Scriptures? If not, then we ought 
to be content thus to express the extent of our faith in them, and 
to say, ‘Good and pious men of old spoke and wrote, severally, 
as each was inn by his own impulse of piety and his own 
wisdom.’ All men should now take their side on this question. 
Evasions apart, let all declare their belief at this initial point, 
and then volumes and volumes again of ‘ Replies, and of ‘ Aids, 
and of pamphlets, may be spared. This question determined, 
then we determine at the same time our belief concerning Christ 
as a teacher—truthful in all things, and trustworthy in all; and 
we may then cut short the debate, the issue of which is to give 
us either theism and immortality, or atheism and annihilation. 
If there be no inspired Scripture, then there is an endless 
controversy on the question—if there be a God—a Judge—a 
future life. 

It would be an agreeable task to follow Professor Ellicott while 
he exemplifies and confirms his rules of Biblical interpretation ; 
but this could not be done within narrow limits, and we can only 
commend his calm and serviceable Essay to the attentive regards 
of our readers. Yet a warning may as well be given them that 
this Essay (its concluding pages) will startle some of them—it 
will alarm some—it will sorely offend some; but to the more 
thoughtful, and to the ingenuous and sincere, it will lead the way 
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which such will gladly follow—on a path of fearless interpreta- 
tion, come what may to any scheme, theological or ecclesiasti- 
cal, which hitherto they may have favoured, and come what may 
as to the advantage which old opponents may draw from our 
admissions. The passages to which especially we would direct 
attention begin on page 424 (* Aids to Faith’) with the words,— 

‘ Never was there a time when candour on all sides seemed more 
necessary, never a period in the history of our Church when a frank 
recognition of points of difficulty and difference seemed likely to be 
productive of more real good. Above all things, let us not yield to 
the temptation of holding back what we believe to be the true aspect 
of a passage because it may be thought to lend a passing countenance 
to the tenets of opponents. Let us be fair on all sides.’ 


The reader who begins at the page we have named, will un- 
doubtedly go on, unless indeed he be seized with a tremor at this 
point. ‘Those who are wont to profess in stronger terms than 
others do their faith in Scripture, as verbally inspired, should 
think themselves bound, in all consistency, to abide by Scripture 
in each particular instance, regardless of any anticipated conse- 
quences affecting this or that cherished article of their Church. 


VI. As in the instance just now considered, so in that which 
comes next in order, it will be seen that the lesser, or the inci- 
dental point, is embraced in a larger and a more inclusive prin- 
ciple. In religious controversy, as in other controversies, cen- 
tralization or generalization goes on at a quick pace with those 
who are the most clear-headed, and are also abhorrent of evasions ; 
slowly will this process go on, or not at all, with those whose 
habits of thought are helplessly confused, and who are therefore 
wont to betake themselves to shifts and subterfuges. So it is 
that, as questions concerning rules of interpretation lead up to 
the one question—Is the Bible from God? questions in theology 
which, as one might think, are independent one of another, re- 
ceive severally a solution in resolving this one concerning THE 
Deatn OF Curist and its meaning. What indeed was that 
‘ sacrifice,’ so far as its import is set before us in the Scriptures ? 
What is it that we believe concerning the Adzpov,. and the 
wrinvrpov, and the jAaowos? It is on this ground that all 
modern controversy turns—nay, we might say, all religious con- 
troversy, ancient and modern. What was that death—what 
was the mystery veiled within it—or was it a death that had no 
mystery, or none more than that of Stephen, and of thousands 
who since then have borne witness for the truth in their blood ? 
What did Paul mean when he said that all his glorying should 
be in the Cross, and when he made it the subject and centre of 
his preaching? Give us only that meaning, and give it in terms 
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of Scripture, and then, and thenceforward, we may well save the 
labour of further controversy, as with the Arian, so with the 
Pelagian ; as with the Sabellian, so with those who now reject 
miracles and the supernatural, and who exclude prediction from 
the Old Testament, and who say they can see one sense only in 
Scripture. If this article of faith concerning the death of Christ 
be determined, we then either accept our Christianity, understood 
as of old, or, if not so, then we relinquish it, and we take a dream 
in its stead, which melts into thin air while we are looking at it. 

The Bishop of Gloucester—Dr Thomson—stands by himself 
on this ground among his colleagues in this volume. This 
Essay, the eighth in the series of ‘ Aids to Faith,’ demands the 
deepest regard. ‘It is addressed,’ the writer says, ‘ to those 
who attach some preternatural efficacy to the Redeemer’s suffer- 
ings for men, but propose to alter the terms in which it (the 
doctrine concerning the death of Christ) is usually conveyed.’ 
If we understand the feeling of those to whom Bishop Thomson 
here refers, and to whom he would offer aid in returning to the 
ancient faith of the Church, they wish to rid themselves of all 
terms conveying a sacrificial meaning, in the primary and the 
piacular sense of the word, and they would give to certain New 
Testament phrases a sense that is confessedly secondary and non- 
natural. In one word—and on this ground many words cannot 
be needed—the new theology rejects—and it rejects with heat 
and temper—that faith concerning the vicarious death of Christ 
to which, in accordance with the Church of all ages,' and in 
agreement with the conspicuous meaning of Scripture, the Church 
of England has given expression in the second ARTICLE, and in 
the communion service throughout, as well as elsewhere.—(See 
‘ Homily of the Salvation of Mankind by only Christ our Saviour, 
and the two Homilies for Good Friday.) 

Let not amiable and charitable men delude themselves and 
others with soft sayings about ‘ allowable differences of views’ 
on this subject. All things are at stake on this ground. A 
scriptural belief concerning the vicarious death of Christ is 
everything in Christianity ; this belief gone, this rejected, nothing 
remains but a disjointed theology, in which no article keeps its 
own relative position. This centre belief lost or rejected, a con- 
fusion ensues which spreads itself out in all directions. This 
doctrine excluded or forgotten, our Trinitarianism, if we retain it 
on the lips, becomes to us, instead of a profound mystery upon 

‘That part of this Essay in which the testimony of the ancient Church is 
briefly adduced, might well, in a reprint of it, be much enlarged. The mis- 
statements of new theology writers on this ground should be rebutted by 


copious citations to the contrary, which a little industry on the part of any who 
have access to the Patristic volumes, and who know their way in and among 


them, might easily bring together. 
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which the religious affections find their rest, an astounding inco- 
herence, and a source of so much disquiet in our thoughts, that 
we seek relief wherever we may find it; nor shall we find it until 
we have reached the level of universal unbelief. 

The intellectual fastidiousness of the present time, and its 
fiction-fed sentimentalism, is the frequent source of the rejection 
of the doctrine of the atonement; and it is here that we find the 
germ of a great part of our modern infidelity. A cordial return 
to that doctrine—a birth of the soul toward it—will be equivalent 
to a formal refutation in mass of the cavils and the exceptions of 
the German rationalism. These cavils and these exceptions will 
then either quite disappear, or they will remain to be dealt with 
at leisure, in so far as they may claim any attention. That hour 
when this centre truth comes to be understood, and to be joyfully 
accepted, will be the first hour of a new life; and this will not 
be the product of a course of reasoning: it will not have come 
to us as the consequence of argumentation, but as the fruit of a 
higher teaching. 

This eighth Essay—calm and effective as it is—might well 
have been so placed as to bring to a close the witnessing of the 
Church of England in behalf of the Christianity which it pro- 
fesses and maintains—that is to say, its profession concerning 
those principal matters which either include, or which imply, 
whatever else in theology is the most important. An expert 
controvertist will not find it difficult (we might cite instances 
of this from the series of ‘ Tracts for Priests and People’) to 
catch the Bishop as at fault in certain points of his argument ; 
and he may perhaps think it well to add what is wanting in these 
places, or to amend what may fairly be open to exception, or 
what may be misunderstood by those whose minds are fully 
occupied by notions of an adverse order. It is not our part to 
meet or refute the criticisms which this Essay has already called 
forth. What we do is to report the fact, that the Church of 
England—so far as its mind and its faith may be held to be re- 
presented by one so highly esteemed as is the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter—retains, and clearly professes her adherence to, the doctrine 
of the Church of all ages concerning the vicarious death of 
Christ. If asked to say more at large what that doctrine is, Dr 
Thomson, and those who hold with him, would render their 
reply—either in the words of the Old Testament and the 
New, and in the language also of the Patristic writers; or, if 
this were not sufficient, then they would bring out their meaning 
by saying that the doctrine they profess is the contrary of that 
which, for instance, was taught by Socinus and others at the era of 
the Reformation, and again by the Unitarians of Priestley’s time ; 
and it is the contrary also of that which has been so warmly 
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advocated by Mr Maurice, and by the writers who have followed 
his leading. Between the two doctrines concerning the mystery 
of the death of Christ, there is a great chasm : there is an essen- 
tial disagreement ; there is a difference, not in modes of expression 
only, but in the substance of the thought. So it will appear 
to be, more and more conspicuously, as the argument advances 
toward its conclusion, and as the advocates of this new theology 
find themselves treading the path that was made smooth for 
them by their Unitarian teachers. 


VII. Mr Browne, Norrisian Professor of Divinity, Cambridge, 
writes with the ability that would be expected from him, On In- 
SPIRATION (‘ Aids to Faith’). The heads of his argument coin- 
cide, for the most part, with those treated of more definitely by 
other writers associated with him in this instance. Dr Goulburn 
takes in hand, and replies to, the vague Essay of Dr Temple, and 
in doing so he brings to view the one question variously treated 
of in this controversy—Is that revelation, the record of which we 
possess in the Scriptures, one of three or four revelations, all 
equally authentic, and equally good in their way; or is it a re- 
velation by itself, both as to its intrinsic quality, and as to its 
attestation? Dr Goulburn well expounds the hypothesis of 
Lessing, in whose suggestions the Essay on § The Education of 
the World’ probably had its rise. 

Three of these sixteen Essays might be properly brought to- 
gether, as being nearly identical in subject—namely, in the 
‘ Replies, that of Mr Haddon, entitled ‘ Rationalism ; among 
the ‘ Aids to Faith, that of the Bishop of Cork, Dr Fitzgerald, 
‘On the study of the Evidences of Christianity,’ and that of Mr 
Cook, entitled ‘ Ideology and Subscription.’ 

Mr Haddon’s Essay— Rationalism,’ is a quiet criticism of Mr 
Pattison’s ‘ Tendencies of Religious Thought ;’ and in friendly 
style it administers a correction of that writer’s misstatements 
as to the opinions of Butler, Stillingfleet, Gibson, Conybeare, 
and other principal divines of the period in question. The Essay 
of the Bishop of Cork, ‘On the Study of the Evidences of Chiris- 
tianity,’ is mainly an historical summary of the course of the 
‘ Evidence’ argument during the hundred years past ; and it will 
be read with advantage, especially in what relates to the German 
rationalism. We abstain from criticism upon passages relating to 
the English Nonconformists, to the Methodistic movement, and 
to the Evangelical Episcopal clergy. A page or two would not 
suffice for giving expression to what we should think a much 
more correct, as well as a more kindly and candid representation 
of the entire class of facts belonging to this side of the religious 
history of England. There are those among us who may have 
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had a more intimate acquaintance with these several communions 
or parties than seems to have fallen in the way of Dr Fitzgerald. 
But we hold off from this ground on this occasion. It is the 
everything of our religious existence that is at this time in question. 

Mr Cook’s Essay, ‘ Ideology and Subscription,’ passes over 
nearly the same ground as that reviewed by the Bishop of Cork ; 
and this statement of facts connected with the rise, progress, and 
consummation, or termination of the German infidelity, brief 
as it is, brings forward in an effective manner what is the most 
important in that movement. This one Essay might be left by 
itself to do the work of reducing to its proper value—to its real 
insignificance, the stale English rendering of that infidelity which 
has made so great a stir. ‘ Our object,’ says the writer, ‘ is not 
so much to confute as to convince, certainly not to exasperate, 
conscientious opponents. With this commendable purpose in 
view, he contents himself with putting before ‘ a conscientious’ 
reader the facts, in their due order of sequence, ending with the 
latest expression of disbelieving belief—namely this, that Chris- 
tianity has had no origin at all, or that it is a mass, seemingly 
historical, of which no account whatever can be given! It is 
true, it is false; and yet it is neither true nor false—it is a 
problem unsolved, and insoluble. The German mind may rest 
ina no-conclusion of this sort; the English mind will not be 
quieted in any such manner. 

‘ One great characteristic of Englishmen,’ says Mr Cook, ‘the cha- 
racteristic, in fact, on which they may justly rest their claims to a fore- 
most (indeed, the foremost) position among the representative races 
of humanity, is the belief in, and the love of, positive objective truth. 
Once convinced of the untruthfulness of a writer (as, ¢.g., of the Evan- 
gelists), no ingenuity of reasoning, no fascination of style, no adapta- 
tion of his statements to their feelings or prejudices, will induce them 
to listen to his words. The Englishman will not allow himself to be 
entangled in the mazes of speculation, without troubling himself as 
to the direction in which they may lead him, he will stop at the 
threshold: he will say—Before I go one step further, let me know 
what you say to our Lord’s miracles—to the miracle of miracles, 
the Resurrection. Is it a fact or not? As for the doctrine which, as you 
say, it may represent, we may inquire about that hereafter ; but let us 
first know on what we stand-—on the shifting quicksands of opinion, 
or on the solid ground of positive objective fact.—‘ Aids,’ p. 146. 


Here, in truth, is the hope of the English Church as to the 
religious holding of the younger clergy. Many of them have 
been bewildered for a moment by German mystifications; but 
they will not have lost their intellectual nationality—their moral 
and mental vigour and healthfulness. This was the mistake of 
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the writers who lately have ‘done into English’ the German 
sophisms: they themselves had lost their English minds, and 
they imagined that their countrymen generally had suffered the 
same misfortune. Mr Cook’s Essay is precisely what was needed 
for dissipating illusions of this kind. It is in the 27th paragraph 
that the review of Ideology is concluded; what follows to the 
end, relates to the question of Clerical Subscription, which we 
are not called upon to bring forward. 

An Essay nearly of the same class as the three last mentioned, 
is that in reply to Mr Wilson’s theory of ‘ Multitudinisi ;’ and 
which bears the title, ‘The Idea of the National Church’ In 
these seventy-five pages of terse logic Dr Irons touches the 
matter in hand quite to the quick, or (changing our figure) he 
follows his opponent step by step with a heavy, merciless tread ; 
yet this process of driving his opponent from his ground would 
better be described, not as a treading on his /eels, but as a tread- 
ing on his toes ; for, at each forward move, he looks his man full 
in the face, and, asking leave to do so, drives him so many 
inches further off from his position. What is a ‘multitudinous 
faith ? It is a no man’s notion, ending in nothing! What isa 
‘ eeneralized Christianity ? It is a sentiment about something 
which, if you look into it, is found to be false to the very centre! 
The able writer of this Essay may, if he pleases, take this our 


opinion of the value of his contribution to the volume—whatever 


that opinion may be worth—as worth a little more than other- 
wise it might be, on the ground of our giving it along with a very 
decisive reserve as to the opinions conveyed or intimated in the 
closing pages of his Essay. ‘This is not the time for bringing into 
controversy any matters that may be fairly debated among those 
who hold to the two creeds—understood, without exceptions or 
evasions, as they have been understood by the Church of all ages. 


Thus, then, THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND is Respondent to the 
challenge lately addressed to it. The sixteen clergymen who 
have contributed to these two volumes may fairly be spoken of 
as representative men of the Episcopal Church, in reference to 
subjects lately brought into question. As many again have also 
come forward, singly, with their pamphlets or volumes ; and many 
more there are who, possessing the requisite ability and learning, 
might well have taken a part in this recent argument. As to 
the sixteen writers of the ‘ Aids to Faith, and of the ‘ Replies, 
if, as we are sure is the fact, they are true-hearted Christian men, 
and if, also, they are right-minded Churchmen, they will rejoice 
in knowing—and they would willingly avow this their belief— 
that, on an occasion when the clergy, as ministers and teachers 
of the Gospel, were insultingly called upon to show cause why 
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they should not now abandon their positions, and surrender 
their faith, it was not a sixteen only, nor a two-and-thirty, nor a 
three times that number, that were ready and willing, and well 
able too, to come forward, and, at the moment, give a reason of 
their Christian hope, in the terms and style of calm and unanswer- 
able argumentation. This has been done, and the Church of 
England has done it well—has done it in these two volumes, 
and in a mass of writings which, whether or not they may live 
in our theological literature, will at least, so long as they are 
extant, serve as the vehicle of a continuous existence to the 
writings that have called them forth. 

It is now in no tone of insult or of triumph, but in earnest 
sincerity, that we take up, on the side of Christianity, the chal- 
lenge so inconsiderately uttered a while ago on the side of Dis- 
belief. We now say—looking only to these two volumes—‘ Do 
not let them be denounced as utterances of bigotry, or be con- 
temned as inconclusive, or be set aside because faulty in par- 
ticulars. Let these Essays be fairly answered as a whole; and 
answered, as they must be if at all, in a manner adapted to the 
practical mind of England.’ Of no avail whatever would it be 
to bring forward just now a new ‘ Philosophy of the Universe ’ 
Of no avail would it be to resort to captious and conjectural 
criticism in detail, while the mass and strength of the argument 
is untouched. It would not now reach the English understand- 
ing to sweep the skies in search of metaphysic nebulz, assumed 
to contradict our theism, and therefore to preclude our Chris- 
tianity; nor would it touch our English mind to apply the 
microscope to wormholes in manuscripts, while voluminous 
cumulative documents remain as they were—valid and conclusive, 
in proof of conspicuous facts. Let Germany just now be put 
out of view, and England only be kept in sight. Then if you 
say that the argument concerning the origin of Christianity is 
still open to doubt, you must make good such an averment as 
this, by choosing your position somewhere upon ground that has 
been well mapped out in the course of the last hundred years, 
and across which hard-beaten roads have been laid down. The 
history of this argument, and its conditions at this time, are 
perfectly well understood by educated men. ‘The time, there- 
fore, is gone by for listening to loosely-compacted and endless 
argumentation, partly sentimental—or, as it is called, aesthetic 
—partly transcendental, partly critical ; but which, in the up- 
shot of it, is carefully evasive of any conclusiqn. The Christian 
argument is now ripe for logical determination, and it must have 
it—and must have it in England. Germany may be left to 
dream itself away at ease, midway between premises and con- 
clusions ; for the national mind, with all its excellent qualities, is 
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inconsequential. But if the time should come (may it never 
come !) when educated young men in this country shall appear 
to have lapsed into any such disjointed condition—listlessly grant- 
ing the data, and then drawing back from the inference—the 
English mind will have lost its tone, and England will have fallen 
from her place in front of the array of nations. How stands it, 
then, in an English sense, as to the Christian argument ? 

There is one solution of the problem concerning the origin of 
Christianity which satisfies in full every requirement, and this 
is—Its own solution of itself. Grant it, that the Gospel is what 
it declared itself to be at the first ; and then fitness, congruity— 
yes, a divine harmony and absolute truthfulness—shed a splen- 
dour upon it. From Heaven is it—and the problem, in its en- 
tireness, is solved. 

But now take it otherwise. Rejecting this one solution, then 
three, four, or, it may be, five solutions—each sustained by some 
show of reason—have presented themselves to the modern mind. 
Each hypothesis—brought forward as sufficient singly for war- 
ranting a rejection of Christianity in tts own sense—has been 
worked out to the utmost, and with great ability, by men of the 
keenest intelligence—men highly accomplished, animated by an 
intense desire to carry their point, and cheered in their labours 
by the plaudits of many admirers. The logical position of these 
—call them—five hypothetic solutions of the great problem has 
not been this—That they are co-ordinates, each contributing its 
share toward a desired result common to them all; or in such 
manner as that you may take something from each of them to 
supply what you find to be wanting in the others. This is not 
the condition of the argument ; for, in fact, each hypothesis has 
raised itself upon the ruins of its immediate predecessor: the 
several proposed solutions of the problem have followed each 
other in the order of time; and the law of their sequence has 
been this—demolition of what had occupied the same ground. 
The preparation for a new structure has been the clearing away 
of the rubbish where the ruin had stood. It has been, not 
merely admitted, but it has been loudly proclaimed by each 
originator of a scheme of Disbelief, that the labours of the man 
who went before him were ill-judged, nugatory, and inapplicable 
to the case. These four or five theories of Disbelief have seemed 
to embrace every imaginable supposition that might be accepted 
in the place of the one solution. 

What this means logically is this—That the ONE SoLuTION, 
or call it, the Affirmative Conclusion, has now lately been 
established in the most irrefragable of all methods—namely, by 
the entire exhaustion, in turn, of all the contraries. 

For escaping the dreaded inference, at length seen to be in- 
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evitable, German writers of the reckless and profligate class are 
now returning to the ribaldry of the Voltaire times, giving a 
new instance of what is symbolized in a homely proverb, which, 
for the sake of nice ears, we beg to cite in its Greek—Kiav 
eriorperas tri ro idsov eépama, xai Vo Aovoapévn cic xUAso we 
BopBopov. No such desperate revulsion as this will suit English 
tastes; and instead of it, continuous endeavours are, and will be 
made, to sustain what is called a ‘ generalized Christianity, 
adapted, it is said, to the tastes and the refinement of the times 
we live in. The periodic pages of the factitious literature of the 
moment afford a ready field for endeavours of this sort ; but, as 
to those who are attempting to promote the same enterprise 
from pulpits and in seriously-intended tracts, they might easily 
forecast their own near-at-hand disappointment and discomfi- 
ture. This issue of the enterprise thus appears :— 

A ‘generalized Christianity, of whatever species it may 
be, takes the form of an abatement ; or it is a compromise, or 
it is an alleviated rendering, or it is a toning down, or it 
is an adaptation, effected at a cost or a damage. But now, 
for a moment, let us assume that the doctrine which the 
Church of all times has professed, is substantially true. Then, 
if it be so, manifestly it is a doctrine that must for ever reject 
even the least abatement: it is a doctrine that can admit of 
no compromise—that can yield itself to no alleviated inter- 
pretation—that must to this age, and to every other time, be 
always the same, unchangeable as is God Himself. The Christ 
of the Evangelists—let us now confine our view to these pri- 
mary documents—this Christ (if we speak abstractedly) is the 
Absolute ; and the Absolute is ztself, or else it is nothing. If we 
speak popularly, then, the Christ of the gospels proclaims His 
own prerogatives. He is the Kine from whose lips every human 
spirit shall receive its last award. He says of Himself, that He 
is the Teacher from whom there is no appeal, and the Master 
whose commands are to be listened to, not questioned. This 
pretension, whether it be true or not true, is quite unyielding : 
either it is our all, as to our religious existence, or it is nothing. 
Vain, therefore, must those endeavours be, the end of which is 
to preach a Christ, less by the lightest shade than the Christ of 
the gospels. He is the Lord of glory, or He is no Christ at all. 
Yet there is a refined form in which the enterprise to preach a 
generalized Christianity (within the pale of the Church of England, 
and thus under the shelter of the Creeds) has already gained ad- 
herents among the younger clergy, and it has listeners among the 
laity ; but it must bring with it disappointment and confusion. 

Trinitarian Socinianism is a species of orthodoxy that is stout 
in words, but is as hollow as a scheme must be that has taken 
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to its bosom those vapid sophisms about the divine attributes 
that were the strength of the preaching of Belsham, Carpenter, 
Estlin, Priestley, and others, seventy years ago. But, it is asked, 
may we not be Trinitarians, may we not — ourselves pas- 
sionately attached to the Athanasian Creed, and yet stand clear 
of the lection concerning the vicarious death of Christ ; and, 
at the same time, may be rid also of the obsolete superstition 
concerning the personal Satan, Christ’s adversary? Thus at 
this time would some seriously-minded men of the English 
Church endeavour to persuade themselves that, as ministers of 
that Church, they are not in a false position. We must de- 
cline the invidious task of naming the originators of what we 
thus designate as the Trinitarian Socinianism, which has lately 
spread itself within the Church of England; but tése// must be 
plainly spoken of. ‘Two of the writers in these volumes, and 
several of the writers of pamphlets and tracts, give expres- 
sion, more or less clearly, to their feeling that, at this time, the 
Church of England is approaching a crisis, and that perils are 
in prospect. The same thing has twenty times before now been 
said; but it is now said with a deeper consciousness of the 
reality of the fact than heretofore. 

In prospect of these perils, whatever they may be, there are 
those whose confidence in the prosperous future of the National 
Church rests mainly upon what is known to be the conservative 
temper of the nation, and upon the strength of aristocratic in- 
stitutions; in a word, upon the intelligible, but not very lofty 
principle—That, in this world’s affairs, actual possession is a 
great thing; and, in this case, it is certain that the Church 
Established does hold the ‘ nine points of the law.’ If, therefore, 
the adage is true, the Church is safe. This easy view of things 
we leave to those who take it. 

Churchmen of a more thoughtful class, and whose personal 
convictions are deeper, have brought themselves to believe that 
the Episcopal Church may, and will, weather any tempest—that 
it is safe in its orthodoxy, safe also in the unbroken succession 
of its orders, and, most of all, in its possession and administration 
of authentic sacramental grace. These religiously-minded and 
‘high-minded Churchmen look out bravely upon the coming hur- 
ricane—Christ is with them in the ship! Nor, as to this con- 
fidence, do we incline to concern ourselves with it. The courage 
it inspires gives tone and dignity to those who entertain it ; and, 
moreover, a belief of this sort receives corroboration from various 
congruous sources—such as the self-denying and devoted assi- 
duity of many of the ministers of the Church at this time—the 
learning and various accomplishments of more than a few of them 
—and, moreover, the high literary repute which has been won by 
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several of the class, giving them, in fact, an extensive command of 
the press as well as of the pulpit. Leaving these grounds of 
confidence just now unquestioned—neither accepted nor rejected 
—then inquiry might be made concerning the mind of the Church 
of England in relation to the insidious heresy which we have ven- 
tured to designate as above, or otherwise a species of ‘ generalized 
Christianity,’ which is winning favour from many who are loud 
in protesting against the recent manifestation of unbelief. It is 
on this side (so we humbly think) that the Church is indeed in 
danger ; and, as the subject comes up in these volumes, we ven- 
ture a page for bringing it out more distinctly to view. 

Although it may not be true that the death of Christ, regarded 
as piacular, and as understood from the first, is the centre prin- 
ciple of abstract theology, assuredly it is the centre doctrine of 
revealed theology ; it is the centre of those beliefs, theistic and 
ethical, of which Holy Scripture is the source. Thus it is that 
toward man, in his actual condition, Christ, and Christ crucified, 
is the foremost object. It is fgr teaching us how to interpret 
this one event—namely, the death of Christ—that Trinitarian 
doctrine has been opened out to the human apprehension, so far 
as it is opened out in the Scriptures. Redemption for man, 
obtained in this manner, is the ruling motive of the spiritual 
life; and it is also the reason, and the pattern, and the impulse of 
Christian morality. It is the beginning and the end of Chris- 
tianity ; and we assume, moreover, that this doctrine concerning 
the death of Christ is the genuine doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land, as it is also of each of those evangelic commaunions that took 
their rise contemporaneously with it, and as it has been the doc- 
trine of the Church from age to age; albeit not in every age 
pronounced with clearness, or brought forward unencumbered 
by superstitions. 

Take this doctrine, such as we find it in those authentic 
documents of the English Church—the Homilies. Grant it, 
indeed, that the first and the second Homily for Good Friday, 
for instance, are roughly-worded compositions, and that they 
are quaint also in the turns of expression, and, therefore, that 
in a sense they are antiquated or obsolete; but this is as to 
style only—it is not as to the substance of thought. These 
two discourses are Biblical throughout ; and if we do not relish 
them it must be because we do not relish our Bibles. There is 
no taint in them of abstruse speculation, or of artificial scholastic 
distinctions ; they are a homely and pertinent array of texts, put 
forward without any attempted gloss or contortion. These com- 
positions are peremptory—for they report the averments of 
Scripture ; they pronounce, or, rather, they enounce what is to 
be believed: they must be taken as they are, or else not taken at 
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all. To attempt to expound them in a non-natural sense, or to 
turn aside their undoubted meaning, would be useless. This is 
Church of England doctrine. But what now is our prospect if 
such expressions of this doctrine as we here find have become 
distasteful to many of the clergy? This is, indeed, a grave 
question ; and the answer which, in course of time, may be given 
to it will carry with it the future—or we might say—the fate of 
the Established Church. An order of events which some of its 
leading writers appear to anticipate as probable, and which a few 
of them even seem to look forward to with complacency, may 
throw the Episcopal Church upon ground where its intrinsic 
merits must be brought to a test, while it will be contending, on 
even terms, with other communions. Thoughtful men would not 
be forward to predict what may be the consequences of an open 
conflict of this kind, for these cannot be foreseen with any cer- 
tainty ; but we may be sure thus far, that the issues of an 
ecclesiastical revolution will be determined by deeper influences 
than such as depend upon the balance of parties in Parliament. 
The House of Commons, volens nolens—the English aristocracy 
continuing to be attached to the hierarchy, or becoming de- 
tached from it—a Church that shall be national, in any proper 
sense of the term—a Church which shall retain and regain also 
the bulk of the middle classes, and that shall gather to itself 
anew the labouring classes—will be the Church the ministers of 
which shall be heard preaching Church of England doctrine, 
with heart and unction, in the sense of the English Reformation. 

A recovered national Christianity, we can imagine to be 
possible ; and we are able to follow it out in idea—modified in 
this manner, or in that manner—yet still holding fast the sub- 
stance—THE GOSPEL. But it is not difficult to see, in looking 
through very recent publications—larger and smaller — that 
some men of great intelligence, and of unquestionable sincerity, 
are cutting out for themselves and their followers severe 
disappointments. Episcopacy may be right or wrong in prin- 
ciple, and the unbroken apostolic succession may be maintain- 
able, or not so; but neither this ancient form of govern- 
ment, nor that precarious assumption, will, in time to come, 
avail, by itself, to hold in, and to gather in, the tens of 
thousands of the English people. Nor will rites and church 
decorations do this; nor will sacramental grace do it, even 
although Eucharists are pronounced to be ‘the principal and 
central acts of Sunday worship.’ For if this be the course taken 
where the Scriptures are freely read and listened to by the 
people, plain English understandings will not fail to see that, to 
observances of this order, a position is assigned in behalf of which 
the apostolic writings afford no sort of warrant. If Eucharistic 
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rites are so preached as to make them the foremost objects in 
Christianity, it will be understood that, on the part of the clergy, 
there is an intended return to transubstantiation. This return, 
acceptable as perhaps it would be to a certain class of devout 
persons, will be—as it ought to be—loudly denounced by the 
masses of the people—the middle ranks especially. Undoubtedly 
some such forceful rejectior of an insidious superstition must 
take place if, at the same time, there is a better-minded ministry, 
attached also to the creeds and forms of the Church of England, 
that shall be preaching the Gospel as it was preached by the 
Reformers. CurisT preached as of old will prevail against 
rites, however much these may be recommended, either by 
sensuous Church pomps, or by refined spiritualizings. 

The Church of England has recently not merely given de- 
cisive evidence of its firm adherence to the Christianity which 
it professes, but has shown its ability to repel unbelief in the 
mode of dispassionate and learned argumentation. The attempt 
lately made to gain a footing for the German infidelity within its 
pale has signally failed. No similar attempt, probably, will be 
thought of for some while to come; nor ever again, if only a 
due improvement is made of this recent agitation. What we 
mean by a due improvement of it, will consist in a more free 
development of genuine Biblical Criticism. This criticism must 
be more free than at present it is, in several senses. It must be 
free from the smouldering anxieties of those who, unfixed in their 
own belief, have doubted what might be the issue of studies of 
this kind. Exempt also this criticism must be from intimidations 
uttered by uninformed and unintelligent good men, who would 
frighten their better-informed brethren by the threat to denounce 
them as heretics. Free also must Biblical criticism be from those 
restraints which, in all ages, have arisen from the disingenuous 
and dishonest reluctance to admit any exposition of Scripture, 
in single instances, from which opponents would be quick to 
snatch an advantage. Take it now as certain that the Scriptures 
are from God, in their own sense ; then, if so, what are our fears? 
What is it that we apprehend? Not that the claims of this Book 
should after all be disproved! Not that, when honestly inter- 
preted, Scripture itself will lead us astray! Not that the sense 
it gives us, in any one instance, may be of dangerous tendency, 
and that, therefore, it should be suppressed or disguised! All 
anxieties of this kind—all cautionary expedients or evasions to 
which we may be tempted to give way in the interpretation of 
the Scriptures, are, in truth, nothing better than so many forms 
of our own inward mistrust of them. 
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Art. II.—1. Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. By D. Witson. 
Edinburgh, 1851. 

2. Tytler’s History of Scotland. Vol. II. 

3. Glasgow: Past and Present. Glasgow, 1856. 

4, Ancient Sea Margins. By Rosert Cuampers. Edin- 
burgh, 1848. 

5. On the last Changes of Level in the British Islands (Mr 
Smitn of Jordanhill), Memoirs Wernerian Society. Vol. 
Vill. 

6. Sketch of the Geology of Fife and the Lothians. By Cartes 
MaciarEN. Edinburgh, 1839. 

7. Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. Vols. XX XI. to 
XXXVI.; and new Series, Vol. XIV. 

8. Macmillan’s Magazine for February 1862. 

9. Abstracts of Proceedings of Geological Society. No. 79. For 
March 19, 1862. 

10. Statistical Account of Scotland. Last Edition. 

11. Memoirs of the Wernerian Society. Vol. II. 

12. A History of British Animals. By Rev. Joun FLEMING, 
D.D. Edinburgh, 1828. 

13. Essays on Peat. By Rev. G. Rennie. Edinburgh, 1810. 


Tnat the British Isles do not wear now the same look which 
they had when the earliest human population settled on their 
shores, will be acknowledged by every one. And yet, if the 
question be asked, In what particulars does the difference consist ? 
it is probable that, in nine cases out of ten, the answer will have 
reference chiefly to the contrast between the people of the nine- 
teenth century and the savage aborigines. It will be admitted, 
of course, that the primitive forest has been cleared away, that 
heath lands have been reclaimed, that agriculture has spread over 
the plains, and crept up the sides of the hills and mountains, 
converting the land into one great garden. But attention will 
be chiefly drawn to the human change, of which, indeed, these 
revolutions in the scenery form a part. We shall be presented 
with pictures of primeval life in the wilds of Britain, when, amid 
gloomy woods, the native tattooed himself with woad and pursued 
the deer and the wild boar; and, as a counterpart to such pic- 
tures, we shall be referred to our railways, and manufactories, 
and the immense amount of knowledge and power which belongs 
to the present age. All this is very true. Nevertheless it is 
only one side of the question, and only a partial answer to the 
inquiry. Man has changed prodigiously within these islands of 
ours, but the very islands themselves have changed too. And 
this wholly irrespective of man or his doings. 
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We propose in the following article to sketch in outline the 
character and progress of the physical changes which Scotland 
can be shown to have undergone since man first set foot on its 
shores. The subject, indeed, is too wide in its bearings to be 
satisfactorily compressed into the compass of a few pages; yet 
enough may perhaps be said to indicate the nature of these 
changes, and to show that they exactly resemble those which 
are still in progress, and those also which were completed in the 
course of the long ages that preceded the birth of man. Such 
an inquiry is eminently mr in linking more closely together 
the human period in which we live with these earlier periods. 
It tends to show that throughout all time there has been a uni- 
formity and a harmony in the operations of nature, and that in 
studying the present economy we obtain a key to the past his- 
tory of the earth. Geology, indeed, is a thing as much of the 
present as of the past; it deals not less with the living than with 
the dead. The action of the sea on the shore—the effects of 
frosts, rains, and rivers in wearing away the surface of the land 
—the agency of earthquakes and voleanoes—the growth of vege- 
table soil, and the entombment of both vegetable and animal 
exuvize in sedimentary accumulations,—these form as truly parts 
of the necessary studies of every geologist as does the history of 
any of the geological periods. Man himself is an object of geo- 
logical contemplation. His remains, whether the bones of his 
body or the work of his hands, when found imbedded in ordinary 
stratified deposits, are in reality true fossils, and should be dealt 
with as such in geological research. In trenching, therefore, 
upon what has hitherto been regarded as the exclusive domain 
of the antiquary, the geologist only carries out the principles of 
his science to their logical conclusion. He refuses to admit that 
there is a point where geological time ends, and archeological 
time begins. All time is geological, the present as much as the 
remotest past. All evidence, therefore, no matter from what 
source derived, if it throws light on any geological change, may 
be legitimately claimed by the geologist. In the course of the 
following pages we shall cite as witnesses, historians, antiquaries, 
annalists, and poets, cairns, tumuli, stone implements, canoes, 
bronze weapons, anchors, coins,—in short, every kind of testimony 
that seems to illustrate the progress of geological change in this 
island within the human period. 

But what do we mean by the human period? It includes, of 
course, all the centuries that have passed away since man first 
took possession of these islands. But how may centuries go to 
make up the sum of that period? Well nigh two thousand years 
have come and gone since the Roman eagle first made its way 
through the dim forests of ancient Caledon. And yet these two 
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thousand years carry us but a limited way up that long vista, in 
whose fading distance we can faintly descry the first traces of 
man. When Agricola crossed the Forth, and advanced towards 
the Grampians, he found a fierce and warlike race, armed with 
large blunt-pointed swords and targets, with which they skilfully 
defended themselves against the missiles of the legionaries. But 
long before these wild natives attained the use of metal tools, 
they had passed through an earlier stage of civilisation, in which 
their implements were formed of stone. According to the 
received classification of archeologists, there was first a Stone 
Period—the age of flint arrows and stone hatchets. Then came 
the Bronze Period, when the metals that occur native, and are, 
therefore, easily worked, were adopted as the material out of 
which the implements alike of war and peace were fashioned. 
Last of all we have the Iron Period, when an advancing civilisa- 
tion had learnt the more difficult metallurgical processes of iron- 
smelting. Now it was in this last period that the Roman invasion 
took place. The natives had long relinquished the use of stone 
implements; they had even found out the value of that metal 
which still remains almost the right hand of civilisation. _More- 
over, evidence is not wanting to show that, before the Britons 
of Agricola’s days, there had been an earlier race, which may 
have previously inhabited the island for a long period. In the 
older tumuli, for instance, there occur skulls of a type which 
differ from that of the Celtic family, and must have belonged 
to a long extinct people. Such changes in the races, and in 
the material and character of their workmanship, cannot be 
accounted for without calling in a long lapse of time. There is, 
therefore, no escape from the conclusion, that a human population 
must have existed in Scotland for many centuries previous to 
the beginning of our era. And the more we study the question, 
especially in the light that is cast upon it by the disclosures in 
other countries, the more extended does this human _ period 
appear. In the meantime, however, no data exist to justify any 
attempt to define its duration by years or centuries. We can 
but rest contented with the assurance that, in regard to the 
limits of authentic history, the prehistoric annals of the country 
date from a time that must be very remote. 

Within so dim and undefined, yet so protracted a period, 
much may have been done by the geological agents of nature in 
permanently altering the face of the country. Man, too, may 
have played his part, not only in changing the surface, but in 
modifying the distribution of its plants and animals. In the suc- 
ceeding pages, it may be useful to inquire,—1s¢, What amount 
of alteration can be shown to have been effected by the elements 
since man inhabited the country ; and 2d, How far man himself 
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has co-operated in the general change. In this investigation, it 
will be advantageous to disregard the earlier ages of the human 
period, and confine our remarks to the centuries that fairly come 
within the domain of history,—that is, to the events of the last 
two thousand years. 

Before any attempt to ascertain what has been the progress of 
change over the surface of the country, some preliminary remarks 
are needed on the aspect of that surface at the beginning of the 
period in question. When the curtain first rises from the island 
about the beginning of the Christian era, it reveals a dreary ex- 

anse of forest and bog, of lonely lakes and heath-covered hills ; 
Gale of wild animals, and tribes of still wilder men ; no villages 
nor towns; no tillage nor cultivation, but a land of violence and 
war, from which the very‘light of heaven seemed ever shrouded by 
dark and noisome mists. Doubtless the Roman historians, by whom 
such pictures were drawn, exaggerated the unsightliness and de- 
solation of the country ; for, if matters had really been so bad as 
they were painted, one cannot very well see why the Cesars 
should have made such exertions to conquer these regions, and 
for several centuries should have sacrificed so many men and so 
much money to retain them. Of the former wide extent of the 
forests of Scotland, however, there can be no doubt. Their re- 
mains are still partially preserved in peat-bogs, and their names 
and distribution have also in part been handed down by tradition 
and by history. A thick but irregular belt of woodland covered 
the Lowlands, as in the forest of Drumselch round Edinburgh, 
and that which, spreading over Linlithgowshire, extended north- 
ward into Stirling. In the southern uplands there were the 
forests of Lauderdale and Gala Water; of Jedburgh and 
Selkirk, Cottenshope, Maldersley, Ettrick and Peebles; of 
Dolar, Traquhair, and Melrose; and of Senecastre in Ayrshire. 
The counties of Clackmannan and Fife were dark with wood- 
land. The forests of Uweth and Cardenie stretched northward 
across the Tay to join those of Plater, Drymil, and Alyth, which 
swept over the undulating surface of Forfar and Kincardine. 
Aberdeenshire, too, was covered with wood ; it boasted the great 
forests of Kintore, of Cardenache, Drum, Stocket, Killanal, 
Sanquhar, Tulloch, Gasgow, Darrus, Collyn, and what in old 
records is styled the new forest of Innerpeffer. The forest of 
Boyne descended into Banffshire, while to the west lay the vast 
forests of Spey, of Alnete and Tarnaway, of Awne, Kilblane, 
Langmorgan, of Elgin, Forres, Lochindorb, and Inverness, and, 
westward still, the lonely forests of Ross and Sutherland.’ 

From the same sources of information, we learn that, on the 
whole, the vegetation must have been much the same as at 

1 See Tytler, Hist. Scot., vol. ii. 
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present, though some of the trees were proportionally more 
numerous, and attained a much larger size than they do now. 
The Scotch fir clothed the hill-sides with a shaggy mantle of 
sombre green, enlivened by the brighter hue of many a stately 
oak; the glens were feathered over with tremulous birch and 
mountain-ash ; here and there in the landscape stood a dark and 
solitary yew, or, perchance, a wych-elm spread its leaves over 
some livelier patch of verdure; hazel copses ran in wild luxuriance 
over the lower grounds; while the marshy plains were clothed 
and the lakes were fringed with the alder and the willow. The 
remains of all these trees have been dug out of the depths of the 
Scottish peat-mosses ; and the abundance in which some of them 
occur there, shows how largely they must have contributed to 
the ancient forests. The oaks are especially numerous; and we 
know, moreover, that they continued to be so down to at least 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. Edward I. used to 
reward those who submitted to his authority in Scotland, by pre- 
senting them with gifts of stags and oaks from the forests which 
he found in possession of the Crown. Thus, on the 18th August 
1291, we find him directing the keeper of the forest of Selkirk 
to deliver thirty stags to the Archbishop of St Andrews, twenty 
stags and sixty oaks to the Bishop of Glasgow, ten to the High 
Steward, and six to Brother Brian, Preceptor of the Order of 
Knights Templars in Scotland.’ Some of these trees must have 
been of enormous size. The present old oaks of Hamilton, which 
may represent a part of the ancient Caledonian forest, do not 
exceed from 12 to 18 feet in the length of their trunks. But in 
ancient times the trees grew to three or four times that height. 
Thus near Loudon Hill, in Ayrshire, an oak taken out of a peat- 
moss measured 48} feet in length, with a circumference of 10 
feet at a distance of about 10 yards from the base. It was 
estimated to contain 534 feet of measurable timber. 

A land so densely clothed with wood, must have enjoyed a 
humid climate, and could not but have possessed a great many 
lakes and morasses. It is a fact that, in former centuries, the 
number of lakes in Scotland was considerably larger than now. 
Wide districts which have been free of them for two or three 
hundred years, can yet be shown to have been formerly dotted 
over with lakes. No better illustration could be given than some 
parts of the county of Fife, where, especially towards the west, 
among the hollows and valleys of the trappean hills, there were 
once dozens of pools and tarns, where now nothing can be seen 
but meadows and cornfields. Of the number and extent of the 
morasses, the existing peat-bogs, which are, to some extent, their 
representatives, enable us to form some conception. The Roman 

' Tytler, 2. 
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historians are loud in their denunciations of the deadly swamps, 
into which their savage foes retreated, but whither they durst 
not venture to pursue them. Xiphiline tells how the Caledo- 
nians, ‘ whose chief exercise was robbing,’ would turn into the 
fens up to the neck, and live there several days without eating. 
Herodian describes them as swimming or running through the 
morasses, up to the waist in mud; for, being nearly naked, they 
paid no regard to the dirt. Severus, too, lost fifty thousand men, 
and likewise hastened his own death, in the vain attempt to cut 
down the forests and dry up the moss-hags of Caledonia. Such 
was the general aspect of the country at the beginning of the 
period, the geological changes of which have now to be con- 
sidered : it was a land of bare and barren mountains, of wide 
forests filled with beasts of the chase, of innumerable lakes 
haunted by water-fowl, and of endless bogs and morasses, that 
stretched out their dreary flats of brown heath and brushwood, 
or of black mire and green scum. 


I. In estimating the amount of change which has been effected 
since the historical epoch, by the various elements of nature on 
the surface of such a country as Scotland, we have to consider, 
first of all, whether or not the land has been subjected to the 
influence of those powerful but little known agencies which are 
lodged deep beneath the external envelope of the earth’s crust ; 
whether it has been raised above, or depressed beneath, its 
former level,—whether it has been disturbed by earthquake 
movements, or whether all these forms of subterreanean ac- 
tivity may not have been displayed simultaneously or in succes- 
sion. We may next inquire what may have been the effect 
of the sea on the shores, how much of the coast the waves can 
be shown to have worn away in one part, how much they may 
have heaped up in others, and also how far they may have 
affected the position of maritime towns and harbours. The 
agency of the wind in driving sand-hills over large districts, of 
frosts in scarping cliffs and hill-sides, of floods in widening and 
altering river-courses and destroying the works of man, of 
streams in silting up their estuaries, and of vegetation in aiding 
or retarding the general decay of the surface and in filling up 
lakes,—all these agencies require to be considered in detail 
before a broad view can be gathered of the actual amount of 
variation between the present and a former aspect of the country. 
Within the compass of the present article, it will not be possible 
to do more than present a mere outline of some of the more 
important of these various forms of change. 

That, during the last two thousand years, Scotland has been 
subjected to subterranean movements, admits of easy proof. 
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There is evidence that a part if not the whole, of the country 
has been actually upheaved at least twenty feet above its pre- 
vious level, and that from time to time it has been shaken by 
earthquakes of greater or less intensity. The upheaval must 
have ~ slow and gradual: it went on century after century, 
without apparently attracting the notice of the inhabitants of the 
island; at least no record of its progress is preserved in the pages 
of any of the chroniclers who have recounted the fabulous deeds 
of those mythic heroes and kings that form the subject of the 
earlier chapters of Scottish history. Nevertheless, the fact that 
the country has actually been upraised rests on the most incon- 
trovertible proofs. We see traces of it all round the shores of 
the island. The old beach which preceded the present one can 
still be traced with as much certainty as if the waves had only 
left it yesterday, and we could still gather from its surface the sea- 
weed and shells cast up by the last storm. Beneath this ancient 
beach are deposited canoes, stone hatchets, harpoons, pottery, 
anchors, boat-hooks, and other relics of the former presence of 
man. It is clear, therefore, that the last upheaval of the land 
must be an event that dates from a period certainly more recent 
than the time when the first human population settled in Scotland. 

But before attempting to point out, from the only evidence 
now available, what may have been the date of this great change, 
it will be well to dwell a little on the proofs that such a change 
has actually been effected. Round the greater part of the sea- 
margin of Scotland there runs a flat selvage of sandy or clayey 
ground, varying in breadth from 6 or 7 miles to not more than 
a few feet. This level terrace rises from 20 to 30 feet above 
high-water mark, and is composed of horizontal layers of sand, 
gravel, or clay, full of littoral shells, the whole having unques- 
tionably been assorted by the sea. Along the inner margin of 
the terrace, the ground sometimes rises as a line of steep bank, 
just as in other parts of the coast line a steep cliff of rock shoots 
upward from the sea. The resemblance goes still further; for 
the inland cliff that bounds so many portions of the terrace is 
not unfrequently scarped into clefts and creeks, and perforated 
with long dim caverns. It is indeed feathered over with 
ferns, and ivy, and trailing briers; the rocks are tinted with 
mosses and lichens, luxuriant bunches of harts’-tongue hang 
from the roofs of the caves, and swallows build their nests 
among the rocks. But divest the cliff of all this tapestry of ver- 
dure, strip the flat terrace of its mantle of gardens and fields, 
and you then lay bare a sandy flat that terminates against a 
line of bare and wasted rocks. You, in fact, reconstruct an old 
coast line, and you can no more doubt that the sea once rolled 
over that terrace and broke against that cliff, than that the waves 
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are breaking over the beach to-day. Instead of the flat corn- 
fields and orchards of the terrace, imagine a tract of sand and 
mud ; for the mosses, and lichens, and ferns, substitute a shaggy 
covering of sea-weed; in place of swallows, and martins, and 
rock-pigeons, people the rocks with gulls, and auks, and cor- 
morants, and let the tides come eddying across the terrace 
among the rocks of the cliff; and you thus restore the coast 
line to the condition in which it existed at a comparatively 
recent geological period. If you could gently depress the 
land for some 20 or 30 feet, you would actually bring back the 
old outline of the Scottish shores. Evidence of the truth of 
these remarks must be familiar to every one who has visited 
almost any part of the coast line of Scotland. The old or up- 
raised beach runs as a terrace along the margin of the Firth of 
Forth ; it forms the broad Carse of Falkirk, and the still wider 
Carse of Gowrie; it is visible in sheltered bays along the ex- 
posed coasts of Forfar, Kincardine, and Aberdeen. On the 
west side of the island, its green surface skirts the base of the 
sombre mountains that. rise steeply from the sea along the shores 
of Inverness and Argyle; it borders both sides of the Firth of 
Clyde, runs up the sea-lochs, and fringes the islands. In short, 
it may be regarded as present everywhere, save in such parts of 
the coast line as are rocky and precipitous, or where the en- 
croaching waves have subsequently swept it away. 

This great terrace cannot be accounted for in any other 
way than by admitting that it was formed by the action of the 
sea, and that, since its formation, there has been a rise of the 
land to a height of from 20 to 30 feet above the level which it 
previously occupied. This upheaval was, of course, brought 
about by the operation of those igneous forces that are lodged 
within the earth, but whose origin and mode of action still re- 
main such a mystery. It was by no means an abnormal move- 
ment; it can be paralleled in several parts of the surface of the 
globe by movements that are going on now. Thus, the coast 
of Sweden, as every one knows, is at this moment slowly rising 
above the level of the North Sea on the one side, and of the 
Baltic and Gulf of Finland on the other. The island of Santa 
Maria, off the coast of Chili, during the great earthquake of. 
20th February 1835, actually rose 8 to 10 feet in a few hours. 
There is therefore no difficulty in conceiving that a part, 
if not the whole of Scotland, might have been upheaved above 
the sea to a height of 8 or 10 yards. Nor, if we consider the 
slow and almost imperceptible rate at which the upward move- 
ment progresses in Scandinavia, is there reason to doubt that 
the upheaval of Scotland might have gone on so slowly as to 
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escape the observation of a barbarous people, who had no har- 


bours or maritime works by which to measure such a change. 

In the deposits of this elevated sea-beach, relics of man have 
been found on both sides of the island. From the alluvial silt 
of the Clyde no fewer than eighteen canoes have been disinterred, 
some of them fully 22 feet above high-water mark. From the 
similar silt of the Forth, two deer-horn harpoons, a canoe, and 
some other implements, have also been obtained. So far, there- 
fore, there can be no doubt that the elevation is later than the 
first coming of man into the island. But the question remains, 
To what part of the human occupation of the country is the 
change to be assigned? The answer must plainly be sought for 
in the character of the works of art found in the ancient beach. 
If they are all of an extremely rude construction, then the date 
of the upheaval must be assigned to a very early archzxological 
period. If, on the other hand, they show evidence of great 
mechanical skill, and especially of the use of metal, the time of 
the upheaval cannot but be regarded as long subsequent to the 
beginning of the human period in this country. 

It would expand this article far beyond its proper limits to 
enter into the details of this deeply interesting subject. Referring 
to the works cited above, it may be enough at present to remark 
that, among the Glasgow canoes, there is shown such an amount 
of ingenuity, so much excellence of workmanship, and so great 
an acquaintance with the resources of carpentry, as to remove 
them at once from the more remote and barbarous period. The 
more perfect canoes were certainly formed with metal tools; 
indeed, in some instances, the marks of the heads of the metal 
nails were still observable on the oak planks. A piece of plate- 
lead, also showing the impressions of square nail-heads, occurred 
in one of the canoes. Clearly such vessels cannot be assigned to 
the Stone Period of the antiquary. One of them, indeed, of 
somewhat complex workmanship, bore so strong a resemblance 
to an antique galley as to lead to the inference that its builder 
had taken his model from the ships of some more civilised people. 
Again, in the Carse of Falkirk, among the elevated deposits of 
the Forth, an tron anchor has been found, along with fragments 
of other iron nautical implements. In the Carse of Gowrie, that 
borders the north side of the Tay, various works of art have been 
exhumed, such as an iron boat-hook, and two or three anchors, 
from a height of between 25 and 30 feet above high-water 
mark. That district, moreover, abounds in traditions of the 
se. having once covered the Carse; and these traditions cer- 
tainly go back to a time when the country was inhabited by a 
Celtic population. The inference to be deduced from such 
archeological evidence is, that the last elevation of the great 
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central valley of Scotland has been effected not only since man 
came into the country, but actually since the introduction of 
iron, and since a Celtic people settled on the shores of the Tay. 
In entire harmony with this conclusion is the recent discovery 
of Roman pottery in a part of the raised beach of the Forth at 
Leith, as well as the fact that the Roman harbours along the 
estuary of the Forth are now unfit for navigation, being, in one 
instance, several miles from the sea. Further, the change which 
has been effected in the aspect of the coast line within the last 
eighteen centuries has not escaped the notice of some of the best 
antiquaries who have studied the Roman antiquities of Scotland. 
Horsley, Roy, and Stuart give their unequivocal testimony to 
the fact, that the sea-margin cannot be at this day in the same 
state in which it was in the days of the Cesars. They do not 
attempt to explain how the change has been brought about, 
contenting themselves with a statement that ‘the land seems to 
have gained.’ But it could only have gained its marginal terrace 
by an actual upheaval above the sea; and thus the conclusion 
appears irresistible, that at least the central valley of Scotland, 
from the Clyde to the Tay and Forth, has risen from 20 to 30 
feet since the Romans landed in the country. 

Of this rise there are no historical records. Nor, indeed, can 
we well expect to find them. During those centuries of war and 
rapine which followed the first Roman invasion, and lasted 
till a comparatively recent period, men were too much engaged 
in fighting and plundering their neighbours to note the gradual, 
and probably scarce perceptible, change which was coming over 
the contour of their coasts. And when at last, in the seclusion 
of abbeys and monasteries, men were found with leisure and 
ability to commit the history of their country to writing, the 
uprise of the land had in all likelihood ceased. But whether or 
not it was still in progress, the monkish chroniclers found a much 
more pleasant theme in the voyages and miracles of saints, and 
the adventures of heroes, than in the growth of muddy flats and 
swamps along the coast. ‘The proof of a recent upheaval thus 
rests entirely upon geological evidence, which is, of course, more 
trustworthy than the testimony even of a Bede or a Wyntoun. 
Yet, though no historical record of such a slow movement now 
exists, there are not a few allusions to subterranean movements 
of another kind which from time to time have affected the area of 
the British Isles. The land, indeed, appears to be now stationary ; 
but the forces which raised it above its old level are still in 
existence below, and in the course of the last few centuries have 
frequently manifested their power by symptoms which, on not a 
few occasions, have filled the inhabitants with terror. 

Britain is happily free from those wide-spread convulsions of 
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the earth’s crust that prostrate cities to the ground, or engulf 
them in yawning chasms. But though no great catastrophe from 
such causes remains on record since man first colonized the island, 
the earthquake has been far from unknown. In Scotland, up- 
wards of 350 perceptible tremors of the ground are known to have 
occurred between the beginning of the seventeenth century and 
the year 1844, while subsequent years have increased the number. 
Most of these were of a mild and harmless kind, doing little more 
than communicating aslight vibration to the surface of the ground. 
Others shook tables and chairs, pictures, glasses, and other loose 
objects within dwelling-houses ; while there were some which 
actually rent stone walls, sent masses of masonry to the earth, 
split open the soil, and loosened rocks and earth from the sides 
of hills and rivers. It is interesting to note the circumstances of 
these phenomena, and especially the point of view from which 
the events were regarded by the people at the time of their 
occurrence. Thus, on the 23d of July 1597, we are told by 
Calderwood, that ‘between eight and nine in the morning there 
was an earthquake, which made all the north parts of Scotland 
to tremble; Kintaill, Rosse, Cromartie, Marr, Braidalban, etc. 
A man in St Johnstoun [Perth] laying compts with his compters, 
the compters lappe off the boord, the man’s thighes trembled ; 
one leg went up and another doun.’* Another shock, of ap- 

arently a still more perceptible kind, occurred on the 8th of 
Seme 1608. It was felt over the greater part of Scotland, 
and Calderwood relates that at Dumbarton it was so alarming 
that the people ran to the church ‘to cry to God, for they looked 
presently for destruction.’* It shook many stones from the east 
end of the Tolbooth of Perth.2 At Aberdeen it excited such 
alarm, that it was regarded as ‘a document that God is angry 
against the land, and against this city in particular, for the 
manifold sins of the people.’ From time immemorial it had been 
customary to carry on the salmon-fishing in the Dee on Sundays, 
and the kirk-session set this down as the proximate cause of the 
earthquake. The proprietors of the fishings were accordingly 
summoned and rebuked. ‘Some promist absolutely to forbear, 
both by himselfs and their servands, in time coming ; other 
promised to forbear upon the condition subscryvant, and some 
plainly refusit anyway to forbear.’* 

The earthquakes which have been recorded in Scotland ought, 
if we mistake not, to be assigned to two classes. In the first 
place, there are the fainter pulsations coincident with violent 
disturbances in other and distant parts of the earth’s surface. 

1 Calderwood’s Hist. Scot., v. 755. Wodrow Edition. 2 Ib., vi, 819. , 


3 Chronicles of Perth. Maitland Club. 
4 Records of Kirk-Session of Aberdeen. Spalding Club. 
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These may be compared to the swell that often breaks upon even 
a sheltered shore during a perfect calm, indicating some storm 
that has spent its fury in mid-ocean, and now propagates its 
waves in long undulations into districts far removed from the 
scene of the gale. In the second place, there are the tremors 
and shocks of a more decided, though still of a comparatively 
feeble character, which do not appear to come from a distance, 
but rather to emanate from some point or points beneath this 
country or its immediate neighbourhood. If one reads attentively 
the narratives that exist of some of the Scottish earthquakes, more 
especially: of those which have been observed within the last 
quarter of a century, one can hardly help coming to the conclu- 
sion that most of these disturbances are referable to the second 
class; in other words, that they are indigenous to the country. 
But whether the earthquakes have come from a distance, or have 
been produced by subterranean movements originating more or 
less directly under the area of Britain, their geological effects 
in Scotland have been of trifling consequence. With the excep- 
tion of the occasional loosening of masses of stone and earth from 
the sides of hills or river-banks, and the production of small 
fissures in the ground, they do not seem to have effected, at least 
within the historical period, any alteration of the surface of the 
country. Yet their occurrence is a fact of the highest importance 
in the geological history of the island. It shows us that the 
internal agencies which have in past ages so often shattered and 
changed the framework of our country are not extinct; and that 
just as in the past there were long periods of rest followed by 
periods of greater or less disturbance, so the present aspect of the 
island may in the centuries to come undergo many modifications, 
according as the subterranean forces elevate or depress the land, 
or convulse it with earthquakes. 

If now, from the subterranean agencies of change, we pass 
to the consideration of those which do their work on the surface 
of the earth, we shall find that the results effected by the latter 
reach a magnitude which, at first sight, seems incredible. It 
requires no stretch of imagination to believe that the internal 
forces may heave up an entire continent, or sink it beneath the 
sea; but it does demand some effort to bring the mind to admit 
that continents may, in process of time, be entirely worn away 
by the combined agency of rains, springs, ice, rivers, and the sea. 
Yet we cannot look back upon the last few hundred years of the 
history of this island without learning enough to convince us, 
that these agents are quite adequate to the task, provided only 
they be allowed time enough for their operations. 

Of all the agents of change that have modified the surface of 
the land, none arrest the attention more than the waves of the 
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sea. One cannot witness the effects of a storm on an exposed 
coast without being impressed by the enormous amount of tear 
and wear which is there visible. But it is not merely by storms 
that this waste is carried on. It progresses silently and slowly 
from day to day; the sea encroaching foot by foot on the land, 
and grinding into sand the fragments which it breaks from the 
rocks of the shore. It would be interesting if we could trace the 
gradual retreat of the coast line, which has thus been effected 
during the last two thousand years round the sea-board of Scot- 
land, or even if we could determine its amount and successive 
stages at any one point during the lapse of that long period. No 
written records of such changes, however, go further back than, 
at the most, three or four hundred years. There are, indeed, 
traditions of land having once existed where for many a century 
have rolled the waves of the salt sea, just as in Cornwall there 
still survives the memory of a district called the Lyonnesse, now 
covered by the Atlantic; but which, in the days of the Knights 
of the Round Table, is said to have been rich and fertile. But 
such traditions are too vague to be, at least in the meantime, 
of any geological service. It is with the time of written history, 
therefore, that we have to deal,—in short, with the changes that 
have taken place along the coast line within the last few hundred 
years. The period during which observations have been recorded 
is thus but of short duration, yet it furnishes us with some in- 
structive lessons as to the progress of the marine erosion, and 
enables us in some measure to see how the decay of the coast 
line has gone on in past time. Instead of attempting to follow 
a chronological order, in the narrative of these changes, it will 
be more useful to trace the sea-margin round the island, and 
note, as we proceed, the changes which it is known to have 
undergone. Let the reader, then, imagine himself coasting 
northwards, along the east side of Scotland, and, while the breeze 
drives us merrily onward, it may be a pleasant amusement to 
listen to some jottings of the wild havoc that has been wrought 
on the shores by the same sea whose waves are now leaping and 
laughing around us. 

We set sail from the mouth of the Tweed, and skirt the 
abrupt, rocky coast which forms the eastern boundary of Ber- 
wickshire. The cliffs, for many miles, are vertical, rising some- 
times to a height of more than 300 feet above the sea, and here 
and there interrupted by narrow bays and coves, which have in 
several instances been selected as the sites of fishing villages and 
hamlets. We see, from the wasted and worn look of these cliffs, 
what a sore battle they have had to fight with the ocean. Craggy 
rocks, isolated stacks, and sunken skerries, that once formed part 
of the line of cliff, are now enveloped by the restless waves. Long 
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twilight caves, haunted by otters and sea-mews, and flocks of 
rock-pigeons, have been hollowed out of the flinty rock, and are 
daily filled by the tides; and then in storms the whole of these 
vast precipices, from base to summit, is buried in foam,—the 
pebbles and boulders, even on the sheltered beaches, are rolled 
back by the recoil of the breakers, and hurled forward again with 
all the force and noise of heavy artillery. But a line of abrupt 
rock presents such formidable obstacles to the advance of the 
sea, that the rate of waste is extremely slow. We see everywhere, 
indeed, the loss of land has been prodigious, and that it is still 
in progress; but there does not appear to be any record to show 
how much of it has been produced within the times of human 
history. Passing onward, therefore, along this coast line, with its 
green bays and dark, gloomy cliffs, we round the headland of St 
Abb’s, and observe that it stands there, at once a bulwark against 
the waves and a mark of their advance; for, being a mass of 
hard porphyry, it has been able in some measure to withstand the 
assaults of the ocean, which has worn away the greywacke and 
shales around. Sweeping across the bay of Dunglass, we soon 
come in sight of the Castle of Dunbar, at the entrance into the 
Firth of Forth. Here the proofs of the onward march of the sea 
come before us with a melancholy reality. The old castle, once 
so formidable a stronghold, is almost gone,—two tall fragments 
of wall, and some minor pieces of masonry at a lower level, being 
all that is left. It is not merely that the rains and frosts of 
many a dreary winter have broken down the ramparts ; nor even 
that the hand of man, more wanton and unmerciful in its de- 
struction than the hand of time, has quarried away the stones, 
and blasted the rocks in the excavation of the harbour. The sea 
has been ceaselessly at work wearing away the islets and under- 
mining the cliff on which the ruin is perched. Dunbar Castle, 
indeed, as it stands to-day, seems to belie all that history relates 
as to its importance in former times. Its very site appears too 
narrow and limited to accommodate a body of men large enough 
to have been of service in a campaign. But, in truth, we do not 
see the site as it existed when Bothwell lodged poor Mary within 
the walls of the fortalice, or when Black Agnes joked over its 
battlements to the baffled Earl of Salisbury. Part of the head- 
land has been removed, and sunken reefs and rocks, marking its 
place, have been left standing in the sea. The time will come, 
at no very distant period, when the Dun, or hill, from which the 
castle takes its name, will be swept away, and its site be marked 
only by a chain of rocky islets. 

It might have been supposed that the comparatively sheltered 
estuary of the Forth would be free from any marked abrasion 
by the sea. Yet, even as far up as Granton, near Edinburgh, 
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‘during a fierce gale from the north-east, stones weighing a ton 
and a half or more, have been known to be knocked about like 
pebbles. Hence, along the whole coast of the Firth, even as far 
up as Stirling, the sea has made encroachments, sometimes to a 
considerable extent, within the last few generations. Tracing 
the southern shores in a westerly direction from Dunbar, we find 
that the low sandy tracts at the mouth of the Tyne, and again 
‘from North Berwick to Aberlady, have suffered loss in several 
“eam Further on, near Musselburgh, there was a tract of 

inks on which the Dukes of Albany and York used to play 
at golf in former days, but which is now almost entirely swept 
away. ‘The coast of Edinburghshire has, in like manner, lost 

‘many acres of land. Maitland, for instance, in his ‘ History of 
Edinburgh,’ describes the ravages of the sea between Mussel- 
burgh and Leith, which had occasioned the ‘ public road to be 
removed further into the country; and the land, being now 
violently assaulted by the sea on the eastern and northern sides, 
all must give way to its rage, and the links of South Leith, pro- 
bably in less than half a century, will be swallowed up.’* ‘The 
road alluded to has had to be removed again and again since this 
passage was written. Mr Stevenson* remarked in 1816, that 
even the new baths, erected but a few years before, at a con- 
siderable distance from the high-water mark, had then barely the 
breadth of the highway between them and the sea, which had 
overthrown the bulwark or fence in front of these buildings, and 
was then acting on the road itself. Maitland speaks, also, of a 

‘large tract of land on both sides of the port of Leith, which has 
likewise disappeared. Nor are the inroads of the sea less marked 
as we continue our westward progress. The old links of New- 
haven have disappeared. If the calculations of Maitland may be 
believed,* three-fourths of that flat, sandy tract were swallowed 
up in the twenty-two years preceding 1595. Even in the early 
part of the present century, it was in the recollection of some old 
fishermen then alive, that there stretched along the shore, in front 
of the grounds of Anchorfield, an extensive piece of links, on 
which they used to dry their nets, but which was now entirely 
washed away. The direct road between Leith and Newhaven 
used to pass along the shore to the north of Leith Fort, but it 
has long been demolished, and for at least fifty years the road 
has been carried inland by a circuitous route. The waste still 
goes on, though checked in some degree by the numerous bul- 
warks and piers which have been erected along the coast. The 


' Hist. Edin., p. 499. 

?In an excellent paper in the second volume of the Wernerian Society’s 
Memoirs, from which some of the facts stated above are taken. 

7 Ib. p. 500, 
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waves impinge at high tides upon a low cliff of the stiff blue 
till or boulder-clay, which readily yields to the combined in- 
fluences of the weather. Hence large slices of the coast line are 
from time to time precipitated to the beach. A footpath runs 
along the top of the bank overhanging the high-water mark, and 

ortions of it are constantly removed along with landslips of clay. 
By this means, as the ground slopes upward from the sea, the cliff 
is always becoming higher with every successive excavation of 
its sea-front. The risk to foot-passengers is thus great ; so many 
accidents indeed have occurred here, that the locality is known 
in the neighbourhood as the Man-trap. 

Higher up the Firth of Forth, at the Bay of Barnbougle, a 
lawn of considerable extent once intervening between the old 
castle and the sea, has been demolished. Even in the upper 
reaches of the estuary, above the narrow strait at the Ferries, the 
waves have removed a considerable tract of land which once in- 
tervened between the sea and the present road leading westward 
from Queensferry. Similar effects have likewise been produced 
on the northern shores of the Firth, at Culross and eastwards, by 
St David’s, Burntisland, Kirkcaldy, and Dysart. The seaports 
along this coast have all suffered, more or less, from encroach- 
ments of the sea,—roads, fences, gardens, fields, piers, and even 
dwelling-houses, having been from time to time carried away. 
In the parish of Crail some slender remains of a priory existed 
down to the year 1803. These, along with the old gardens and 
fences, are now wholly swept away; but the adjoining grounds 
still retain the name of the Croft Lands of the Priory. At St 
Andrews, Cardinal Beaton’s castle is said to have been originally 
some distance from the sea; but it now almost overhangs the 
beach, and must ere long fall a prey to the waves. 

Passing northwards along the eastern coast of Scotland, we 
find that the sea has encroached to a marked extent on the sands 
of Barry, on the northern side of the Firth of Tay. The light- 
houses which were formerly erected at the southern extremity of 
Button-ness, have been, from time to time, removed about a mile 
and a quarter further northward, on account of the shifting and 
wasting of these sandy shores. The spot on which the outer 
lighthouse stood early in the seventeenth century was found to 
be in 1816 two or three fathoms under water, and at least three- 
quarters of a mile within flood-mark. If the waves can effect 
such important changes even when rolling into more or less 
sheltered estuaries, we may expect that their power will be found 
still greater where, without any bounding land to curb their fury, 
they can roll in from open sea, and fall with unbroken violence 
upon an exposed coast line. That this is the case with the Ger+ 
man Ocean is shown both by the form of the coast line, the 
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known effects of storms, and by actual experiment of the power 
of the breakers. The force with which the waves of this ocean 
fall on objects opposed to their fury has been measured with 
great care at the Bell Rock Lighthouse. This massive structure, 
rising 112 feet above the sea level, is literally buried in foam and 
spray to the very top during ground swells when there is no 
wind. Experiments were made there from the middle of Sep 
tember 1844 to the end of March 1845, and the greatest recorded 
pressure of the waves was 3013 lbs. on the square foot. Mr 
Stevenson, however, under whose direction the observations were 
conducted, informs us that, on 27th November 1824, the spray 
rose 117 feet above the foundations, being equivalent to a pres- 
sure of nearly three tons on the square foot. Such enormous 
force cannot but produce marked effects on all rocks exposed to 
its fury. In May 1807, during the building of the lighthouse, 
six large blocks of granite which had been landed on the reef 
were removed by the force of the sea, and thrown over a rising 
ledge to the distance of twelve or fifteen paces, and an anchor 
weighing about 22 cwt. was thrown up upon the rock.’ This 
power of transport affecting parts of the surrounding sea-bed 
during severe gales, has been frequently observed here. Stones 
measuring upwards of 30 cubic feet, or more than two tons, have 
often been cast upon the reef from the deep water.? These large 
boulders are so familiar to the light-keepers at this station, as to 
be by them termed travellers.* With breakers of such prodigious 
force beating winter after winter on its sands and rocks, the 
eastern coast of Scotland suffers sorely as the years roll on. 
Nowhere does it exhibit more striking proofs of the unavailing 
resistance which it offers to the ocean than along the borders of 
Forfarshire. There we see some of the wildest scenery on this 
side of the island: huge beetling cliffs, wasted and worn; crags 
that seem ready to topple into the deep; creeks in which the 
gurgling tides are for ever rolling to and fro; caves sometimes 
out of reach of the waves, and then coated with mosses and ferns, 
sometimes at a lower level, and filled well nigh to the brim when 
the tide runs at its full, while the space between tide-marks is a 
chaos of craggy rocks and skerries, and huge boulders torn from 
the cliffs overhead. And what has caused this wild ruin? Not 
any cataclysm or convulsion of nature, no earthquake, no out- 
break of volcanic fire. It has been done by yonder waves that 
seem to curl so peacefully along the distant strip of sandy shore, 
and break into little eddies of foam around the nearer rocks ; but 


1 Account of erection of Bell Rock Lighthouse, p. 163. 

* The sea, at a distance of 100 yards all round the sunken reef known as the 
Bell Rock, has a depth of two or three fathoms at low water. 
3 Edin, Phil. Jour., iii, 54. 
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which, when the north-east gales sweep across the sea, batter 
against the cliffs with the noise of thunder, and cover them with 
spray even tothe summit. The Forfarshire coast line is, for the 
most part, formed by such wall-like cliffs of red sandstone. But 
here and there in creeks and bays there are sandy flats—records 
of that older sea-margin to which allusion has already been made. 
It is upon these softer parts that the breakers have made most 
rapid inroads. Thus, in the thirty years that preceded 1816, 
the Road Trustees were under the necessity of twice removing 
inland the roadway that skirts the shore westwards from 
Arbroath, and in that year it had again become imperative to 
make another removal. The loss of land at one point a short 
way south-west from the town has been 30 yards since 1805, 
while at another spot still nearer the town it has reached as much 
as 60 yards within the same period—that is, more than a yard 
every year. About the year 1780 a house existed at the latter 
locality, of which there are now no remains, its place being 
covered by the tides. At Arbroath itself a house which stood 
next to the sea was a few years ago washed down, and strong 
bulwarks are necessary to prevent the further encroachments of 
the restless ocean. 

The coast, as we proceed northwards, continues to furnish 
additional instances of the destructive effects of the sea within 
the historical period. ‘ On the Kincardineshire coast,’ says Sir 
Charles Lyell,’ ‘ an illustration was afforded at the close of the 
last century, of the effect of promontories in protecting a line of 
low shore. The village of Mathers, two miles south of Johns- 
haven, was built on an ancient shingle beach, protected by a pro- 
jecting ledge of limestone rock. This was quarried for lime to 
such an extent that the sea broke through, and in 1795 carried 
away the whole village in one night, and penetrated 150 yards 
inland, where it has maintained its ground ever since, the new 
village having been built further inland on the new shore.’ In 
order to check the further ravages of the waves, a stone bulwark 
was erected, which is still kept up for the protection of the houses 
which stand nearest the shore.? 

The shores of the Moray Firth afford several instances of the 
destruction by the sea of ancient buildings. Thus, at the old 
town of Burghead, on the eastern headland of Burghead Bay, a 
fort, said to be of Danish origin, was built upon a sandstone cliff, 
between which and the sea, according to tradition, there once 
lay a very considerable tract of land, but the ruin now actually 
overhangs the waves. 

A few miles westward on the same coast stands the town of 


1 Principles of Geology, 302. , 
2 New Statist. Account, Kincardineshire, p. 275. 
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Findhorn, which has been the scene of extensive devastations, 
The shore is low and sandy, and is liable to change its outline, 
owing to the constant drifting of the sandhills. Between these 
ridges of sand and the sea margin, there runs along the parish of 
Kinloss, west of Findhorn, a band of coarse gravelly shingle, 
which acts to some extent as a bulwark against the waves. But 
that it has proved an ineffectual barrier, is shown by the fact that 
the present village of Findhorn is the third that has borne the 
name. The first stood about a mile west of the bar, the point at 
which the river originally entered the Firth before the eastward 
progress of the moving sand drove it into the channel it now 
occupies. The second village was planted a little to the north 
of the present one, but it too has been swept away. Nor does it 
appear that the existing town is free from the risk of being over- 
taken, partially at least, by a similar catastrophe. ‘ The little 
space that intervenes between tide-mark and the north end,’ says 
the reverend statist of the parish, ‘is a broken bank of sand that 
drifts dreadfully with every hurricane, covering the streets and 
gardens to the depth of sometimes eight or ten feet, and this con- 
stitutes but a feeble bulwark against the tremendous surf that 
beats with a north-easterly swell; so that, if means be not taken 
to give it a solid surface, either by laying it over with turf or 
planting it with bent, there is reason to apprehend that it will, 
by-and-bye, be blown away altogether, leaving Findhorn that 
now is to share at some future period the fate of its predecessors.’' 
Even into the inner recesses of the Moray Firth the ocean carries 
with it its resistless power of demolition. Thus, encroachments 
that had been made on the coast round Fort George early in this 
century were such as to raise fears for the safety of the fortress. 
Some of the projecting bastions previously at a distance from the 
sea were then in danger of being undermined by the water ; and 
it was found necessary to break the force of the waves by erect- 
ing akind of chevauz de frise in front of the walls. On the north 
shore of the Beauly Firth, a number of sepulchral cairns have 
been engulphed by the sea. One of these stands fully 400 yards 
within tide-mark, and it has been calculated that an area of not 
less than ten square miles now flooded by the advancing tide, has 
been the site of the dwellings of the ancient cairn builders.’ 
Away northward still, we steer our way among the wild tides 
of the Pentland Firth, and the rocky fiords and voes of the 
Orkney and Shetland Isles. Here the power of the breakers 
comes before us yet more impressively. The intricate indented 
coast line, worn into creeks, and caves, and overhanging clifts; the 
crags, and skerries, and sea-stacks, once a part of the solid land, 


1 New Stat. Acc. Scotland, Nairn, p. 203. 
? Wilson’s Prehist. Ann. Scot., p. 63. 
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but now isolated among the breakers; the huge piles of fragments 
‘that lie on the beach, or have been heaped far up above the tide- 
mark, tell only too plainly how vain is the resistance even of the 
hardest rocks to the onward march of the ocean. The rate of 
waste along some parts of these islands is so rapid as to be dis- 
tinctly appreciable within a human lifetime. Thus, among the 
chain of the Orkneys, the Start Point of Sanday was found by 
Mr Stevenson in 1816 to be an island every flood-tide ; yet, even 
within the memory of some old people then alive, it had formed 
one continuous tract of firm ground. Nay, it appears that, dur- 
ing the ten years previous to 1816, the channel had been worn 
down at least two feet. Probably no part of the British coast 
line affords such evidence of the violence of the waves as that 
which may be seen along the margin of the Shetlands. These 
islands are exposed to the unbroken fury of the storms at once of 
the German Ocean andof the Atlantic, whilethetides and currents 
of both seas rush round them with great rapidity. Hence their 
sea-board wears an aspect of such utter havoc and ruin as cannot 
probably be paralleled round any other part of our coasts. Against 
their eastern side the North Sea expends its full violence, tear- 
ing up the rocks from the craggy headlands, and rolling onwards 
far up into the most sheltered fiords. The island of Whalsey, for 
instance, lying off the east side of the Mainland, about the middle 
of the Shetland group, is completely sheltered from the gales of 
the Atlantic. Yet in the Bound Skerry of Whalsey, the breakers 
of the North Sea have torn up masses of rock sometimes 8} 
tons in weight, and have heaped them together at a height of 
no less than 62 feet above high-water mark. Other blocks, 
ranging in bulk from 6 to 13} tons, have been actually quarried 
out of their positions in situ at levels of from 70 to 74 feet above 
the sea. One block of 7;%; tons, at the level of 20 feet above 
the sea, has been lifted out from its bed, and transported to a 
distance of 73 feet from SSE. to NNW., over opposing abrupt 
faces as much as 7 feet in height.1. On the west side of the 
islands, the violence of the Atlantic has produced scenes of de- 
vastation of which it is difficult to convey in words an adequate 
representation. Nor is this demolition to be ascribed altogether 
to a remote antiquity. We see the process going on still with 
a rapidity and a magnitude which cannot but fill the observer 
with astonishment. In stormy winters, huge blocks of stone are 
overturned or are removed far from their native beds to a distance 
almost incredible. Dr Hibbert, in his work on these Islands, 
remarked that, in the winter of 1802, a tabular mass 8 ft. 2 in. 
by 7 ft. and 5 ft. 1 in. thick, was dislodged from its bed, and re- 
moved to a distance of from 80 to 90 feet. In 1820, he found 
? Stevenson, Proc, Roy. Soc. Edin., iv. 200. 
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that the bed from which a block had been carried the preceding 
winter, measured 173 ft. by 7 ft. and 2 ft. 8 in. in depth. The 
removed mass had been borne a distance of 30 feet, when it 
was shivered into 13 or more fragments, some of which were 
carried still further from 30 to 120 feet. A block 9 ft. 2 in. 
by 64 ft. and 4 ft. thick, was hurried up the acclivity to a 
distance of 150 feet. ‘ Such,’ he adds, ‘is the devastation that 
has taken place amidst this wreck of nature. Close to the Isle 
of Stenness is the Skerry of Eshaness, formidably rising from 
the sea, and showing on its westerly side a steep precipice, 
against which all the force of the Atlantic seems to have been 
expended: it affords a refuge for myriads of kittiwakes, whose 
shrill cries, mingling with the dashing of the waters, wildly 
accord with the terrific scene that is presented on every side.’? 

The result of this constant lashing of the surge has been to 
scarp the coasts of the Shetlands into the most rugged and fan- 
tastic cliffs, and to pierce them with long twilight caves. Dr Hib- 
bert describes ‘a large cavernous aperture, 90 feet wide, which 
shows the commencement of two contiguous immense perfora- 
tions, named the Holes of Scranda, where, in one of them that 
runs 250 feet into the land, the sea flows to its utmost extremity. 
Each has an opening at a distance from the ocean, by which the 
light of the sun is partially admitted. Farther north, other 
ravages of the ocean are displayed. But the most sublime scene 
is where a mural pile of porphyry, escaping the process of dis- 
integration that is devastating the coast, appears to have been 
left as a sort of rampart against the inroads of the ocean: the 
Atlantic, when provoked by wintry gales, batters against it with 
all the force of, real artillery,—the waves having, in their re- 
peated assaults, “orced for themselves an entrance. This breach, 
named the Grind of the Navir, is widened every winter by the 
overwhelming surge, that, finding a passage through it, separates 
large stones from its side, and forces them to a distance of 180 
feet. In two or three spots, the fragments which have been de- 
tached are brought together in immense heaps, that appear as 
an accumulation of cubical masses, the product of some quarry.’ * 

In some places the progress of the ocean has left lonely stacks 
or groups of columnar masses at a distance from the cliffs. Such 
are the rocks to the south of Hillonick Ness, and the strange 
tower-like pinnacles in the same neighbourhood, called the 
Drenge or Drongs, which, when seen from a distance, look like 
a small fleet of vessels with spread sails. 

The Hebrides, not less than the Shetlands, illustrate the power 
of the ocean in working the degradation of the land. The most 
careful observations of the force of the breakers in this part of 

1 Hibbert’s Shetland Isles, p. 527. 2 Ib., p. 528. 
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the British seas are those made under the direction of Mr Ste- 
venson, during the — of the erection of the lighthouse on 
Skerryvore,—a rock lying to the south-west of the island of 
Tyree, and exposed to the full fury of the Atlantic, there being 
no land between this point and the shores of America. The 
average results of these experiments for five of the summer 
months during the years 1843 and 1844, give to the breakers a 
force of 611 lbs. per square foot ; and for six of the winter months 
(1843 and 1844) 2086 lbs. per square foot, or thrice as great as in 
the summer months. The greatest result obtained was during 
the heavy westerly gale of 29th March 1845, when a pressure of 
of 6083 lbs. per square foot was registered. This was a force of 
little short of three tons on every square foot of surface. The 
next in magnitude was a force of 5323 Ibs." 

North-west from Skerryvore lies the isle of Barra Head, 
the last of the long chain of the broken and deeply embayed 
Hebrides. It is recorded that on this island, during a storm in 
January 1836, a mass of gneiss, containing 504 cubic feet, and 
estimated to be about 42 tons in weight, was gradually moved 
5 feet from the place where it lay, having been rocked to and 
fro by the waves, until a piece broke off, which, jamming itself 
between the block and the rock below, prevented any further 
movement.” 

The chain of islands, which, like a great breakwater, fronts 
the western coast of Scotland, has doubtless preserved this side 
of the island from not a little of the destruction that would other- 
wise have fallen upon it. The greater hardness of the rocks, as 
compared with those of the east coast, must also have contributed 
to retard in some measure the progress of the waves. Nor must 
we forget that the absence of harbours and maritime villages and 
towns on the western sea-board has probably deprived us of a 
record of the waste of these shores within the historical period. 
Knowing the actual force of the waves, and seeing how much 
they can effect in a stormy winter, we cannot doubt that, during 
the last few hundred years, there must have been more or less 
loss of land even along the most iron-bound parts of the coast, 
although no memorial remains to tell exactly how and when the 
loss was effected. 

It can hardly be, that along the thickly peopled shores of the 
Clyde, even protected as they are from the gales of the Atlantic, 
there have been no inroads of the sea since man began to observe 
and record such changes. Sandy coasts like those of the north- 
west of Ayrshire seem especially fitted to fall an easy prey to the 
advancing waves; and if the chronicles of that part of the country 
were searched, proofs of the encroachments of the sea would in 

? Stevenson, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., xvi. 25. Lei ae 
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all likelihood be found. Loss of land along such shores is the 
more probable, from the fact that even in Loch Ryan, which 
seems so well sheltered alike from the Atlantic and the Irish 
Sea, the shore has suffered considerably within the last two 
or three generations. Mr Stevenson found in 1816, that, at the 
town of Stranraer, the houses along shore had formerly gardens 
between them and high-water mark, but that of late years the 
inhabitants had been under the necessity of erecting bulwarks to 
secure the walls and approaches to their houses. Further down 
the loch, at the village of Kirkcolm, a neck of land called the 
Scar-Ridge had once extended into the sea about half a mile. 
Cattle were wont to graze upon it; but it was then nearly 
washed away, and in high tides it was laid almost wholly under 
water.’ 

By such a rapid survey of the Scottish coast line, we see how 
much the sea is doing now towards the abrasion of the land, and 
how much in many places it has done within the space of only 
two or three centuries. We see that, if the same agency is 
allowed a sufficient lapse of time, it may produce results quite as 
vast as those which geology proves to have been effected in the 
remote past. And thus we learn that the present economy of 
nature is really one with those which have preceded it, or rather 
that there is, after all, only one great economy, embracing alike 
past, present, and future. In studying the action of the sea on 
the coast to-day, we, in truth, contemplate a continuation of the 
very same action which, in the lapse of long ages, has worn 
down whole continents, and which may do so again in the long 
ages that are to come. Let aman look at the facts as he will, 
he cannot discover, in the past history of the globe, any results 
which agencies still in operation may not accomplish, provided 
only he will allow them time enough for the operation. He can- 
not engage in a task more healthful, both for mind and body, 
than in thus comparing the phenomena of the existing time with 
those of former periods, dovetailing the present with the past, 
learning in this way, step by step, as a child would learn it, the 
unity of nature, and casting an eye forward with no fear or 
foreboding to the centuries that have still to rise. 

Next to the action of the sea in wearing away the solid frame- 
work of the country, the operation of rivers and rains deserves 
our notice. Not that the latter is really less potent than the 
former. An attentive study of the various agencies of denuda- 
tion and decay in nature cannot but convince the observer that 
the power of water running over the surface of the land is really 
enormous when its results are allowed to accumulate during pro- 
tracted and undisturbed ages. No one, for instance, can look on 

1 Stevenson, Mem. Wer. Soc., ii. 476. 
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the deep valleys of the Rhine, the Moselle, and the streams in 
the higher parts of central France—all excavated by the rivers 
which still flow in them—without being compelled to believe that, 
if ranning water be allowed sufficient time, there is hardly any 
conceivable amount of erosion and denudation which it may not 
accomplish. But though, during the last eighteen hundred years, 
the rivers and burns of Scotland must doubtless have sensibly 
deepened and widened their channels, the records of such 
changes are but few and scanty. We cannot tell how much of 
the width and depth of the water-courses is to be attributed to 
the action of the streams within the times of history, and thus 
the amount of geological change which can be actually shown 
to have originated from this cause is extremely small when com- 

pared to that which is known to have been effected by the sea. 
Every one is familiar with the landslips which so frequently 
occur along the banks of our rivers, owing to the undermining of 
the cliffs by the onward motion of the stream, by the percolation 
of rain-water and springs, or by the disruptive influence of 
frost. The effects of floods, or spates, too, are equally well 
known, seldom a winter passing without the record of fields in- 
undated; houses, hay-stacks, and corn-ricks swept away ; trees 
uprooted, bridges destroyed, and even tracts of smiling cultiva- 
tion reduced, in whole or in part, to deserts of mud and gravel. 
Such events as these have occurred in the same way in bygone 
centuries, and are sometimes alluded to by old chroniclers. 
Fordun describes a great flood which, in 1212, rushed along the 
borders of the River Tay, and destroyed the ancient city of Perth, 
and another of still greater severity, which, in 1267, did great 
damage on the east of Scotland. But perhaps the most won- 
derful devastation which has ever been committed in this coun- 
try by the action of rains and rivers, was that of the great 
Morayshire floods in 1829. Over the whole of the north-eastern 
oe of the country, from Inverness, by Loch Rannoch, to Stone- 
aven, rain fell in torrents, accompanied with furious blasts and 
whirlwinds, and storms of thunder and lightning—so severe as 
to resemble rather the hurricanes of the tropics then anything 
which had been previously experienced in this country. Sir 
Thomas Dick Lauder, in his work on the ‘Great Floods of 
Morayshire,’ described what took place over a united line of 
rivers not less in extent than from five to six hundred miles ; and 
along the whole of this track he traced the march of ruin.’ If 
the reader is not already acquainted with the baronet’s descrip- 
tions, he cannot choose a more graphically written volume, or 
one which, without claiming to be scientific, gives more valuable 
information as to the mode of operation and the geological effects 

1 Morayshire Floods, p. 9. 
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of river-action. It appears that along the course of the various 
rivers which descend the northern flanks of the Highland moun- 
tains, horses, trees, crops, and cattle were everywhere swept away. 
Thirty-eight bridges were destroyed, and a large number of farms 
and hamlets were entirely obliterated. On the Nairn, an oblong 
mass of sandstone, containing about 42 cubic feet, was hurried for 
more than two hundred yards down the bed of the river. 

The geological effects of wind and of frosts must, for the pre- 
sent, be passed over, although some interesting details of the 
engulphing of the barony of Culbin in Elgin under blown sand, 
and of the progress of similar wind-driven sand dunes in other 
parts of the country, might be given. We proceed to consider the 
second class of changes which have been effected on the surface 
of Scotland within the historical period,—those of an organic 
kind,—in the production of which man has been the chief agent. 


II. Duly to appreciate how far man has altered the scenery of 
the country, it is necessary to return for a moment to a consi- 
deration of the magnitude of the forests which, when he first set 
foot in Scotland, swept in long withdrawing glades across its sur- 
face,—of the wide, black mosses and moors,—of the innumerable 
lakes and fens, dense and stagnant indeed on the lower grounds, 
but which in the uplands were the sources whence streamlets and 
rivers descended through glen, and valley, and dim woodland into 
the encircling sea. Beasts of the chase, and among them some that 
have been for centuries extinct here, abounded in these ancient 
forests ; birds of many a kind haunted the woods and the waters ; 
fish swarmed in lake, river, and sea. Among such primeval 
scenery did our aboriginal forefathers excavate their rude earthen 
dwellings, and build their weems of stone ; from the stately oaks 
they hollowed out canoes, which they launched upon the lakes 
and the firths ; and through the thick glades of the forest they 
chased the wild boar, the urus, the bear, the wolf, and the red- 
deer. The vestiges of these old scenes are still in part preserved 
tous. From the lakes and peat-mosses are sometimes exhumed 
the canoes, stone-celts, bronze vessels, and ornaments of the 
early races, with the trunks of oak and pine that formed the 
ancient forest, and bones of the animals that roamed through its 
shades. It is from such records that we know both what used to 
be the aspect of the country, and how it has come to be so wholly 
changed. And first as to the evidence of the peat-mosses. 

It is a common opinion that the peat-mosses of Scotland are 
of a comparatively modern date. ‘All the coins, axes, arms, 
and other utensils found in British and French mosses,’ says Sit 
Charles Lyell, ‘are Roman ;’ and hence he infers that our peat- 
mosses are not more ancient than the Roman invasion. Rennie, 
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in his ‘ Essays on Peat,’ gives a long list of various Roman works 
of art found at different times under Scottish mosses. If all 
these relics were truly Roman, it would be a strong argument in 
favour of a very modern date for the growth of the peat. But a 
good number of them,—indeed, the greater number,—are cer- 
tainly not Roman. They seem to belong to an older time than the 
days of the Czesars ; and the antiquary now unhesitatingly assigns 
them a place in the Bronze Period. Their evidence, therefore, 
cannot prove more than that the mosses may be more recent 
than the time when the natives of this country fashioned their 
implements of bronze. We say, may be more recent; for the 
occurrence of the antiquities in the peat is of itself no proof that 
the peat is not actually very much older than they. They may, in 
fact, have been dropped on the surface of the moss when it was 
in a soft, boggy condition, and so have sunk to some depth be- 
neath the surface. It would require not a little careful observa- 
tion to show conclusively that the portion of the peat lying above 
such remains was really formed after they were dropped there 
by their human owners. If, however, the remains occur not in 
the substance of the moss, but below it, on what was once a soil, 
and if they are of such a kind or in such a position as to indicate 
that they must have been left exactly in the place where they 
still lie, the inference is unavoidable, that they must be of older 
date than the peat which overlies them. ‘Tried by such a rigid 
test as this, few of the peat-mosses of Scotland can at present be 
absolutely proved to be later than the Roman invasion ; though 
a large number can be shown to be certainly later than the in- 
troduction of the human race into the island, and other consider- 
ations make it probable that not a few must date from a time 
subsequent to the first century of our era. With the prehistoric 
ae pre such as the Black Moss of Argyleshire, and its 

uried stone-huts, we have at present nothing to do. It remains 
to inquire how far there is any proof of the origin of others 
within the last eighteen hundred years. 

That the peat which covers so many wide moors in Scotland 
has originated after the destruction of the forests which once 
grew there, is shown by the numerous trunks and branches of 
trees which lie among the lower parts of the peat. A thick 
grove of oaks could not spring up on the surface of a quaking 
bog. Moreover, it seems equally clear that it was the destruc- 
tion of the forests which actually, in not a few cases, gave rise to 
the peat. The trunks lying on the ground would of course in- 
tercept any little runnels that might have been wont to trickle 
through the woods, and thus stagnant swamps would be formed, 
in which the water-mosses would eagerly take root ; and there 
would grow up in this way a true peat-moss. When we consider 
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how large an extent of surface was covered with wood in the 
early times of history, and how much of what was then wood- 
land is now morass and peat-bog, slowly being reclaimed by the 
farmer, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that a good deal of 
our peat must be later than the days of the Romans. At the 
same time, in the absence of reliable Roman or more recent anti- 
quities beneath those peat-mosses, it is by no means easy to decide 
which of the mosses in particular come within the historical 
period. We may infer a general age for the whole, without being 
able to assign particular dates in detail. Since, therefore, materials 
are wanting to enable us to refer each of the Scottish peat-mosses 
to its true chronological position in the geological history of the 
country, we must rest content with the fact, that some of them 
are older than the Roman occupation, while others are later. 
There are several ways in which a forest may be destroyed 
and converted into a peat-moss. The growth of a thick mass of 
wood for many successive centuries on the same spot tends to im- 
poverish the soil; and, in the natural course of events, the trees 
must in time decay and give way to other races of plants, which 
will draw nourishment from the mouldering trunks. Nothing, 
therefore, is more likely, than that over tracts which at one 
period bore a dense array of wood there should spring up in later 
centuries long brown morasses and peat-bogs. Again, a fierce 
hurricane sweeping across the country may prostrate the trees 
over wide areas ; and the fallen trunks and rotting leaves, by col- 
lecting moisture and facilitating the growth of marshy vegeta- 
tion, may in like manner give rise to a peat-moss. Or man, 
armed with axe and hatchet, may come and fell oak, and beech, 
and pine, taking with him, it may be, little or none of the wood 
away, but leaving it there to rot, and to gather around and over it 
a mantle of peat-forming plants. The Scottish peat-mosses appear 
to have arisen in each of these ways. In the forest of Mar, 
Aberdeenshire, large trunks of Scotch fir, which fell from age 
and decay, were soon immured in peat, formed partly from the 
decay of their perishing leaves and branches, and partly from 
the growth of sphagnum, and the other marsh plants. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century, a storm swept down from the 
mountains of Loch Broom, in Ross-shire, and prostrated a forest 
so completely, that, in less than fifty years thereafter, peat was 
dug from the same spot. In 1756, a similar fate was experienced 
by the whole wood of Drumlanrig, in Dumfriesshire. And other 
cases are known, where, at the bottom of the moss, lie the re- 
mains of old forests, with their trees prostrated all in one direc- 
tion, indicating the point from which came the storm that hurled 
them to the ground.* 
1 Rennie’s Essays on Peat, pp. 80, 65; and Lyell’s Principles of Geology, p. 720. 
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The moss of Kincardine, in the upper part of the valley of the 
Forth, owes its existence to the fact that the thick oak forest 
which once covered these grounds has been felled by man. At 
the bottom of the moss the stumps and trunks of huge trees were 
found crowded as thickly upon the clay as they could be sup- 
posed to have grown upon it. The roots were still fixed in the 
clay as when the trees were in life, and the trunks had been cut 
down at a height of about two feet and a half from the ground. 
Marks of a narrow axe were sometimes traced on the lower ends 
of trees, completing the proof that the wood had been cleared by 
human agency.’ Tass we see how a district of fair woodland— 
the home, doubtless, of many a stag and hind, and the nesting- 
place of many a cushat-dove and blackbird—has been turned by 
man into a waste of barren morass and mire,—a place of shaking 
bog and stunted heath, where he cannot build his dwelling nor 
plant his crops, and from which he can extract nothing save peat 
for his hearth. Such has been the condition of these districts 
for many a long century, and it is only within the last two or 
three generations that an exertion has been made, at the expense 
of much labour and cost, to strip off the covering of peat, and 
restore again to the light of day that old soil which nourished 
the oaks so ruthlessly felled. 

So much, then, for the disappearance of the aboriginal wood 
and the growth of peat-mosses. Lakes, too, have been converted 
into bogs, not by the direct interference of man, yet since man 
first came into the country. In some cases canoes have been 
found imbedded beneath several feet or yards of peat, and lying 
on finely comminuted sand and gravel, evidently the bottom of the 
old lake. It is by the discovery of such remains that we become 
aware of the fact that some of the peat-mosses of Galloway were 
once lakes over which our aboriginal forefathers paddled their 
rudely-made canoes. These sheets of water have been slowly 
choked up by the growth of reeds and rushes, and marsh-plants 
creeping steadily from the margin to the centre, until one great 
surface of peat has been formed over the site of the old lake. 
The same process is still at work in many parts of the country, 
and so rapidly does it proceed in some cases, that the expanse of 
water becomes visibly smaller every year, until before long the 
vegetation will have usurped the place of the lakes. If there be 
springs in the hollow, or if there be a surface-drainage into it, a 
heavy fall of rain will have a tendency to swell up the peat, and 
cause its upper part, as it were, to float on an increasing body of 
black mire. This may go on for a while, the centre of the moss 
becoming distended upwards, until it can no longer bear the 
tension, when it bursts, and the imprisoned mire, like a torrent 

* Tait on the Mosses of Kincardine and Flanders, Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., iii. 
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‘of sluggish lava, flows over the moss, and advances into the 
cultivated country around. The amount of devastation brought 
about by the bursting of these morasses has been very great. 
Farms, fields, gardens, and cottages, with both men and beasts, 
‘have been irretrievably swallowed up in the fluid peat. By the 
‘bursting of the Solway moss in 1772, an area of 400 acres was 
in this way covered with ruin; and by a similar catastrophe, 
between Falkirk and Stirling, no fewer than sixteen farms were 
totally buried. 

The changes in the production of which man has participated 
within the last eighteen centuries have not been confined to the 
vegetable world. Not only has he felled forests, given rise to 
morasses, cut away the peat and covered the country with corn- 
‘fields : his influence has extended in a scarcely less marked 
manner to the animal tribes. He has extirpated some quadra- 
peds and birds which once abounded; he has reduced others 
to extreme rarity ; and he has introduced new forms better fitted 
to minister to his wants. Of the now extinct animals may be 
mentioned the bear, the wolf, the urus, the wild-boar, and the 
beaver. The brown bear, when the Romans crossed the Tweed, 
was one of the savage denizens of Scotland. In spite of the war 
waged against it by successive generations of Britons, Romans, 
and Saxons, it maintained its ground down to at least the middle 
of the eleventh century : for, in the year 1057, a Gordon is said 
to have killed a fierce bear; and in an ancient Gaelic poem, 
ascribed to Ossian, the hero Dermid is said to have been killed 
by a bear in Beinn Ghiel-binn, in Perthshire. The wolf con- 
‘tinued a native of Scotland for some six hundred years longer 
than the bear; but in time it too fell a victim to the onward 
march of civilisation, the last of the race having been killed, it 
is said, by that fierce Sir Ewen Cameron of Locheil, with whom 
Cromwell was content to make peace, after having subdued the 
rest of the island.? Of the size and ferocity of the wild cattle, or 
uri, Cesar has left a graphic description: ‘They are but little 
‘less than elephants,’ he says, ‘yet in form and colour they are 
oxen. With io horns, enormous strength, and great: swiftness, 
they spare neither man nor beast.’ 


‘ Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crushing the forest in his race, 
The Mountain Bull comes thundering on.’ 


Yet this monarch of the old woods has long since disappeared, 
unless we see his descendants in some of our numerous breeds of 
cattle. Entire skulls of the animal have, however, been fre- 


'Fleming’s British Animals, p. 10, 7 Ib., p. 16. 
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uently found in peat-bogs in different parts of the country. 
The wild boar no longer haunts the woods and glens; but not 
many centuries have gone by since it was a favourite object of 
the chase, and its bones are still exhumed in tolerable abundance 
from the marl-beds of lakes, and from some peat-mosses. The 
beaver appears to have continued to build along the banks of 
our rivers and lakes down to the time of David I., in whose reign 
an Act was passed regulating the export duties of various articles, 
among which were the skins of the fox, the weasel, the beaver, 
the wild cat, and other animals. Skeletons of the beaver have 
been found in old lake-bottoms in the counties of Perth, Forfar, 
and Berwick. But besides the species actually extirpated, there 
are some which, though not extinct here, have been so reduced 
that their extinction cannot be long delayed. Such are the 
wild-cat, the badger, and, in many parts of the country, the fox ; 
among birds, the capercaillie was extirpated during last century, 
and the golden eagle is almost extinct. Were it not that they 
are preserved for sport, the red-deer and the grouse would 
doubtless by this time have become greatly thinned in numbers, 
if not, indeed, as utterly rooted out of the Highland mountains 
as the former has been from the hills of the south of Scotland. 

But man has not been content with merely uprooting the forests, 
and extirpating or thinning the wild animals of ancient Caledonia. 
In place of the forests and mosses, he has planted fields and 
gardens, and built villages and towns ; instead of the wild beasts 
of the chase, he has covered the hills and valleys with flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle. The cutting down of the wood and 
the draining of the mosses has tended to reduce the rainfall, and 
generally to lessen the moisture of the atmosphere and ameliorate 
the climate. Sunlight has been let in upon the waste places 
of the land, and the latent fertility of the soil has been called 
forth; so that over the same regions which, in Roman times, 
were so dark and inhospitable, so steeped in dank mists and 
vapours, and so infested with beasts of prey, there now stretches 
the rich champagne of the Lothians, the cultivated plains of 
Forfar, Perth, and Stirling, of Lanark and Ayr, and the mingling 
fields, and gardens, and woodland that fill all the fair valley 
of the Tweed, from the grey Moorfoots and Lammermuirs far up 
into the heart of the lonely Cheviots. In effecting these revo- 
lutions, man has introduced an element of change which has 
extended through both animate and inanimate nature. He has 
ameliorated the climate, and by so doing has affected the agen- 
cies of waste that are slowly wearing down the surface of the 
land. The rivers are probably a good deal less in size than they 
were in Roman times, and there must be fewer runnels and 
streamlets. The old mosses acted as vast sponges, collecting the 
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rain that fell upon or drained into them from the neighbouring 
slopes, and feeding with a constant supply the brown peaty 
rivulets that carried their surplus waters to the lower grounds. 
The evaporation from these great swampy flats must have been 
great, and it must often have fallen quickly again as rain. But 
the clearing away of the moss has removed the source at once 
of the rivulets and of the rain, and the same holds true of 
the disappearance of the forests. The amount of denudation 
by the combined influence of rain and streams must accord- 
ingly be less, on the whole, than it was eighteen hundred years 
ago. At the same time, it should be borne in mind that the 
great extent to which draining operations have now been carried 
all over the country has had the effect of allowing the rain to 
run off more easily into the rivers. Hence the latter swell and 
subside again more rapidly than they used to do. Floods, or 
‘spates,’ have thus a tendency to be more sudden and violent 
than formerly ; and we may expect to find in an unusually wet 
season, that the amount of destruction effected by a river after 
any one storm, will be more marked than it would once have 
been after the same amount of rain. 

Among the plants and animals of the country, too, traces of 
the influence of man’s interference are everywhere apparent. 
He has altered the character of the vegetation over wide dis- 
tricts, driving away plants of one kind, such as the heaths, to 
replace them with those of another kind, as the cereals. The 
gradual change of climate must also have affected the distribu- 
tion of the vegetation of the country: some plants grow now 
more abundantly than they formerly did; they may be now 
able to flourish at a higher level than before; or the change may 
have been unfavourable to their development, and they may 
have been greatly reduced in numbers, or even extirpated alto- 
gether. The same remarks apply to the animal world. But, 
further, no species, whether of plant or animal, can increase or 
diminish in number without exerting an influence upon its 
neighbours. And here a boundless field of inquiry opens out to 
us. Man’s advent has not been a mere solitary fact, nor has the 
alteration which he has brought about been confined merely to 
the relations that exist between himself and nature. He has set 
in motion a series of changes which have reacted on each other 
in endless circles, both through the organic and the inorganic 
world. Nor are they confined to the past; they still progress, 
and as years roll on they must produce new modifications and 
reactions, the field of change ever widening, carrying with it 
man himself, from whom it took its rise, and who is yet in no 
small degree involved in the very revolutions which he originates. 
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THERE has been a great run upon Homer of late. During 
the last year no fewer than four different translations have 
appeared : two of the first twelve books of the Iliad; two of the 
first twelve books of the Odyssey. By a somewhat singular 
coincidence, within the same period, a vehement controversy has 
arisen with regard to the principles on which a translation of 
Homer should be attempted, and as to the rhythm most appro- 
priate to such an attempt. 

Mr Matthew Arnold opened this controversy by three lectures 
delivered from the Chair of Poetry at Oxford in the course of 
last summer, and afterwards published. Mr Newman replied 
to these lectures; Professor Blackie, Mr Spedding, and Mr 
Monro of Cambridge, descended into the field of dispute ; and 
the strife has, we may hope, been closed by some seventy pages 
of ‘Last Words,’ which Mr Arnold has lately published.’ 


‘Much of this article had been written before Mr Arnold’s ‘Last Words’ 
reached us, and many of the arguments urged in the following pages against Mr 
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The discussion is in itself a very interesting one, and it is 
rendered more so from the various incidental questions of criti- 
cism and scholarship which it involves. The writers who have 
taken part in it are all men of mark and ability ; and by follow- 
ing out its course, and by entering upon a few, at least, of the 
many points which it opens up, we shall be best enabled to form 
a satisfactory estimate of the new translations as well as of the old. 
Mr Arnold and Mr Newman are the chief combatants ; to them, 
therefore, our attention will be mainly confined. 

The practical conclusion at which both these writers aim is 
the rhythm into which Homer should be rendered. But in order 
to arrive at this conclusion, we must first decide the great ques- 
tion, What are the leading characteristics of Homer’s poetry ? 
Mr Arnold has selected four qualities as markedly characteristic 
of Homer. The poet, he says, is eminently rapid, eminently 
plain, eminently simple, and eminently noble. ‘Taking this as 
his key-note, he proceeds to show how English translators have 
hitherto failed to render the poet worthily. They have failed, 
because they missed one or other of these characteristics. Cowper 
has failed because he is slow and elaborate; Pope has failed, 
because he is artificial ; Chapman has failed, because he is fan- 
tastic; Mr Newman has failed, because he is odd and ignoble. 

It is impossible to express too strongly our admiration of the 
manner in which Mr Arnold has worked out all this. He is not a 
very close reasoner, but his criticism, though dogmatic, is refined 
and subtle, and as if instinctively true. With regard to Homer's 
rapidity, simplicity, and directness, and the consequent inade- 
quacy of Cowper, Chapman, and Pope as translators, Mr 
Arnold is not likely to be contradicted. Bentley disposed of 
Pope; Charles Lamb has disposed of Chapman; and Cowper 
has been disposed of by popular verdict. But Mr Newman has 
maintained earnestly that Homer is antiquated and quaint, and 
must be translated accordingly ; and there exists a wide-spread 
notion that he was little more than a ballad-writer : wherefore, 
Mr Arnold devotes himself especially to showing that Homer is 
noble, that he writes in ‘ the grand style,’ a style which has been 
commanded only by the two or three foremost poets of the world. 
He finds it hard to put clearly in words what the grand style is, 
but he illustrates his meaning by examples from Homer, Virgil, 
Dante, and Milton. We will quote the two instances which he 
selects from the last poet :— 


Newman’s theories will be found also in Mr Arnold’s final reply. But we have 
not thought it necessary, on that account, to expunge them. Mr Newman's 
views of Homer are, in our opinion, so erroneous, and they have been supported 
by ey periodicals, that all arguments contra cannot, we think, be repeated 
too often. 
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‘His form had not yet lost 
All his original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured.’ . 


And again : 
‘ Standing on earth, not rapt above the pole, 
More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
To hoarse or mute, though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues.’ 


So far as it can be expressed in words, Mr Arnold ‘thinks it 
will be found that the grand style arises in poetry, when a noble 
nature, poetically gifted, treats with simplicity or with severity a 
serious subject. Nor is this, as one of Mr Arnold’s critics has 
maintained it to be, a confusion of grandeur of thought with 
grandeur of expression; for the truth is, that both of these 
must combine in order to give us the grand style—at least in 
narrative poetry. And they are both combined in Homer. He 
has nobility and depth of thought on every aspect of life; and 
he has, in his Hexameter, the grandest of all forms of poetical 
expression. Hence he is not a ballad-writer, and hence he 
cannot be rendered into a ballad-metre. 


‘ This proposition, that Homer’s poetry is ballad-poetry, analogous 
to the well-known ballad-poetry of the English and other nations, 
has a certain small portion of truth in it, and at one time probably 
served a useful purpose, when it was employed to discredit the arti- 
ficial and literary manner in which Pope and his school rendered 
Homer. But it has been so extravagantly over-used, the mistake 
which it was useful in combating has so entirely lost the public 
favour, that it is now much more important to insist on the large 
part of error contained in it, than to extol its small part of truth. It 
is time to say plainly that, whatever the admirers of our old ballads 
may think, the supreme form of epic poetry, the genuine Homeric 
nould, is not the form of the Ballad of Lord Bateman. I have myself 
shown the broad difference between Milton’s manner and Homer’s ; 
but, after a course of Mr Newman and Dr Maginn, I turned round 
in desperation upon them, and upon the balladists who have misled 
them, and I exclaim: “Compared with you, Milton is Homer’s 
double.” 


‘ Well, then, the ballad-manner and the ballad-measure, whether in 
thefhands of the old ballad poets, or arranged by Chapman, or arranged 
by Mr Newman, or, even, arranged by Sir Walter Scott, cannot 
worthily render Homer. And for one reason: Homer is plain, so 
are they; Homer is natural, so are they ; Homer is spirited, so are 
they ; but Homer is sustainedly noble, and they are not. Homer 
and they are both of them natural, and therefore touching and 
stirring ; but the grand style which is Homer’s, is something more 
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than touching and stirring ; it can form the character, it is edifying. 
The old English balladist may stir Sir Philip Sydney’s heart like a 
trumpet, and this is much: but Homer, but the few artists in the 
grand style, can do more; they can refine the raw natural man, they 
can transmute him, So it is not without cause that I say, and say 
again, to the translator of Homer: “ Never for a moment suffer 
yourself to forget our fourth fundamental proposition, Homer is 
noble.” For it is seen how large a share this nobleness has in pro- 
ducing that general effect of his, which it is the main business of a 
translator to reproduce.’ 


This criticism is, we venture to think, singularly well-timed, as 
well as singularly true. As Mr Arnold elsewhere remarks, ‘ Of 
the literature of France and Germany, as of the intellect of 
Europe in general, the main effort, now for many years, has 
been a critical effort; the endeavour in all branches of know- 
ledge—theology, philosophy, history, art, science—to see the 
object in itself as it really is. In this endeavour English litera- 
ture has had little share. How far this is an innate fault, how 
far it is a reaction against the narrowness and the artificialness 
which marred the clearness and the elegance of the literature of 
the eighteenth century, we are not concerned to inquire. But 
the fact is undoubted, and to be regretted; for criticism, in any 
good sense, is not aimless severity, and has its origin in no mean 
love of fault-finding. Its proud duty is to welcome merit, and 
condemn demerit with reference to some fixed principles, and it 
has its origin in a love of truth. Of such criticism few traces are 
discernible in English literature. Mr Arnold seems to regret 
the want of an Academy among us, and we are much disposed 
to agree with him; for at present we have nothing but eccen- 
tricity, and arbitrary likings and dislikings. Our literature 
shows no regard for dignity, no reverence for law. There is no 
king in Israel, and every man writes as is good in his own eyes. 
The present ballad-mania is among the results of this licentious- 
ness. No man of sense or taste would speak slightingly of our 
English ballads. But to appreciate their freshness and their 
stirring power is one thing; it is quite another thing to esteem 
‘carolling a lilt’ a greater achievement than to have written 
Paradise Lost, or gravely to recommend the ballad-metre as 
adequate to convey the grandeur of Homeric feeling, and of the 
Homeric verse. Nor is it any answer to say that deep feeling 
may sometimes be expressed in a ballad measure. This does 
occur certainly, though it is less frequent than might be sup- 
posed ; but when it does, it is an accident arising from the 
nature of emotional poetry, and affords no rule to guide us in the 
case under consideration, which has to do with narrative poetry. 
To quote Mr Arnold again : — 
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‘It is of narrative poetry that I am speaking; the question is 
about the use of the ballad-form for this. I say that for this poetry 
(when in the grand style, as Homer’s is) the ballad-form is entirely 
inadequate ; and that Homer’s translator must not adopt it, because 
it even leads him, by its own weakness, away from the grand style 
rather than towards it. We must remember that the matter of narra- 
tive poetry stands in a different relation to the vehicle which conveys 
it,—is not so independent of this vehicle, so absorbing and powerful 
in itself,—as the matter of purely emotional poetry. When there 
comes in poetry what I may call the lyrical cry, this transfigures 
everything, makes everything grand; the simplest form may be here 
even an advantage, because the flame of the emotion glows through 
and through it more easily. To go again for an illustration to 
Wordsworth; our great poet, since Milton, by his performance, as 
Keats, I think, is our great poet by his gift and promise ;—in one 
of his stanzas to the Cuckoo, we have: 

** And I can listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 

That golden time again.” 
Here the lyrical cry, though taking the simple ballad-form, is as 
grand as the lyrical cry coming in poetry of an ampler form, as grand 
as the 

‘* An innocent life, yet far astray!” ... 


of Ruth; as the 
‘“ There is a comfort in the strength of love”... 


of Michael. In this way, by the occurrence of this lyrical ery, the 
ballad-poets themselves rise sometimes, though not so often as one 
might perhaps have hoped, to the grand style. 
‘ “Q lang may their ladies sit, 
Wi’ their fans into their hand, 
Or ere they see Sir Patrick Spence 
Come sailing to the land. 


‘“O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 
Wi’ their gold combs in their hair, 
Waiting for their ain dear lords, 

For they'll see them nae mair.” 
But from this impressiveness of the ballad-form, when its subject- 
matter fills it over and over again,—is indeed, in itself, all in all,— 
one must not infer its effectiveness when its subject-matter is not thus 
overpowering, in the great body of a narrative. 


We make no apology for these quotations: they are so ad- 
mirable, both in thought and expression, that every reader, we 
think, would gladly have more of them. Much criticism on 
similar subjects, and equally good, is to be found in these lec- 
tures. We would refer especially to the observations on the 
poetry of the Laureate, towards the close of the ‘ Last Words.’ 

Excellent, however, as Mr Arnold’s lectures are, his writing 
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is disfigured with some blemishes. He has said, and said 
truly, that a want of sound criticism is one of the faults of 
English literature. But our literature is infected with a fault 
even worse than this—a fault which pervades the current writ- 
ing of the day to an extent quite deplorable—the fault of 
affectation. If any man in England should have taken pains 
to free himself from this weakness, it was the Oxford Professor 
of Poetry lecturing in his own university. Now, Mr Arnold is 
one of the most affected writers we ever met with. It is not 
a good style of writing to introduce such bald translations as, 
‘They must expel their nature with a fork,’—a sentence which, 
when so translated and applied, is simply grotesque ; and to say 
that an author will ‘ lose himself in the vague,’ is positively false 
English. His use of the word ‘alas,’ is ridiculous ; to speak of 
‘the tonic passages in Homer’ is medicinal, and unpleasing ; and 
it is very absurd to tell Mr Spedding that he exhibits ‘a little of 
that obduracy and over-vehemence in liking and disliking—a 
remnant, I suppose, of our insular ferocity—to which English 
criticism is so prone.’ We hardly know whether to laugh or to 
be angry when we are told that ‘ my Bibliolatry is perhaps ex- 
cessive ;’ that Dr Maginn’s ballads are ‘a detestable dance, jig- 
ging in my ears, to spoil the effect of Homer, and to torture 
me;’ and that certain parts of Lord Macaulay’s Lays ‘it is 
hard to read without a cry of pain.’ Writing of this sort is, in 
our judgment, a serious offence; it is so utterly untrue. We 
don’t believe that Dr Maginn’s ballads ‘ torture’ Mr Arnold in 
the least; and we don’t believe that in reading the Lays of 
Ancient Rome he ever felt impelled to utter a ‘cry of pain.’ If 
ever he did, we can only say that he very thoroughly deserved 
to be made to feel some’ pain worth crying about. ‘The following 
passage we think worse than affected; the strain of allusion is, 
to say the least of it, in exceedingly bad taste :— 

‘The grand style,—but what zs the grand style?”—they cry; 
some with an inclination to believe in it, but puzzled; others mock- 
ingly and with incredulity. Alas! the grand style is the last matter 
in the world for verbal definition to deal with adequately. One may 
say of it as is said of faith: “ One must feel it in order to know what 
it is.” But as of faith, so too one may say of nobleness, of the grand 
style: “ Woe to those who know it not!” Yet this expression, 
though indefinable, has a charm; one is the better for considering it; 
bonum est, nos hic esse; nay, one loves to try to explain it, though one 
knows that one must speak imperfectly. For those, then, who ask 
the question,—What is the grand style?—with sincerity, I will try 
to make some answer, inadequate as it must be. For those who ask 
it mockingly I have no answer, except to repeat to them, with com- 
passionate sorrow, the Gospel words: Moriemini in peccatis vestris,— 
Ye shall die in your sins.’ 
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Again, we can fancy Mr Arnold’s audience being very much 
amazed when their Professor of Poetry recommended to them as 
‘a key-note to the Iliad,’ the following sentence from Goethe: 
‘From Homer and Polygnotus I every day learn more clearly 
that in our life here above ground, we have, properly speaking, 
to enact Hell.’ Many Oxford undergraduates, but imperfectly 
acquainted with Homer, and who never heard of Polygnotus, 
are pretty familiar with the process here hinted at; but we sus- 
pect it never before struck them, that in carrying it out they 
were living their real life, or gaining any great help towards 
understanding Greek. It would to them be a very new, and 
not perhaps an unpleasing notion, that supper-parties and other 
little amusements of the kind were all to be looked upon in a 
utilitarian point of view—as a sort of ‘cribs’ to the Iliad. We 
really wish Mr Arnold had condescended to explain a little. 
Lastly, Mr Arnold should take pains to verify his quotations. 
One poet should not quote onatler carelessly ; and it behoves 
an Oxford Professor not to neglect, even in trifles, the greatest 
of Oxford virtues—accuracy. He quotes a few lines from 
‘Ulysses,’ in order to show that the condensed and thoughtful 
style of Mr Tennyson would not be fitted to render Homer. 
And he illustrates his position very successfully, for he misquotes 
the passage so as to deepen the thought into obscurity, or rather 
into total unmeaningness. 

The more we appreciate the rare excellence of Mr Arnold’s 
lectures, the more we regret these and such like blemishes. They 
are a cause of offence to those who sincerely admire him; and 
they afford a vantage-ground of attack to the many who will be 
impatient of his cultivated criticism, and who will be abashed 
by his general good sense and moderation. 

Mr Arnold’s conclusion on the practical question is startling. 
He lays aside one English metre after another, and finally 
arrives at the opinion that Homer should be translated into Eng- 
lish hexameters. The objections which have been urged against 
this metre, he says, merely come to this, that it never has been 
used with success. ‘ Solvitur ambulando; this is an objection 
which can best be met by producing good English hexameters.’ 
Taking this practical test, the objection has not been met yet. 
Mr Arnold tries to meet it, and gives us some specimens of 
translation into hexameters. It is no disparagement to his 
poetical powers to say that he has totally failed. His peculiar 
device is the frequent use of the spondee ; a device which, in our 
ears, increases the heavy and prosaic effect of the lines. To do 
Mr Arnold no injustice, we will quote two specimens of his 
translation ; the first being the well-known and beautiful reply 
of Hector to Andromache :— 
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‘Woman, I too take thought for this; but then I bethink me 
What the Trojan men and Trojan women might murmur, 
If like a coward I skulk’d behind, apart from the battle. 
Nor would my own heart let me; my heart, which has bid me be 

valiant 

Always, and always fighting among the first of the Trojans, 
Busy for Priam’s fame and my own, in spite of the future. 
For that day will come, my soul is assur’d of its coming, 
It will come, when sacred Troy shall go to destruction, 
Troy, and warlike Priam too, and the people of Priam. 
And yet not that grief, which then will be, of the Trojans, 

' Moves me so much—not Hecuba’s grief, nor Priam my father’s, 
Nor my brethren’s, many and brave, who then will be lying 
In the bloody dust, beneath the feet of their foemen— 
As thy grief, when, in tears, some brazen-coated Achaian 
Shall transport thee away, and the day of thy freedom be ended. 
Then, perhaps, thou shalt work at the loom of another, in Argos, 
Or bear pails to the well of Messeis, or Hypereia, 
Sorely against thy will, by strong Necessity’s order. 
And some man may say, as he looks and sees thy tears falling: 
See, the wife of Hector, that great pre-eminent captain 
Of the horsemen of Troy, in the day they fought for their city. 
So some man will say; and then thy grief will redouble 
At thy want of a man like me, to save thee from bondage. 
But let me be dead, and the earth be mounded above me, 
Ere I hear thy cries, and thy captivity told of. 


So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed of Xanthus, 

‘ Between that and the ships, the Trojans’ numerous fires. 
In the plain there were kindled a thousand fires: by each one 
There sate fifty men, in the ruddy light of the fire : 
By their chariots stood the steeds, and champ’d the white barley 
While their masters sate by the fire, and waited for Morning.’ 

We say nothing of the extraordinary liberties with quantity 
which must be taken in order to make these lines scan. But we 
ask, in great amazement, whether Mr Arnold will seriously 
maintain that they convey to an unlearned reader the most 
shadowy notion of the Homeric music, and ease and sweetness? 
Pope, at his worst, is a hundred times more Homeric than this. 
Mr Arnold will probably call our opinion ‘a remnant of insular 
ferocity ;’ but we would certainly concur with Mr Spedding in 
refusing to read a translation of Homer in this style, and we 
feel convinced that everybody else would do the same. Yet 
hexameters need not be always so stiff and awkward as the 
above lines. Mr Arnold, for example, quotes a short translation 
by the late Dr Hawtrey, of ‘ Helen on the Walls of Troy:’— 
‘Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-ey’d sons of Achaia; 

Known to me well are the faces of all; their names I remember ; 
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Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders, 
Castor fleet in the car—Polydeukes brave with the cestus— 
Own dear brethren of mine—one parent lov’d us as infants. 
Are they not here in the host, from the shores of lov’d Lacedzemon, 
Or, tho’ they came with the rest in ships that bound thro’ the waters, 
Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of Heroes, 
All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has awaken’d? 
So said she ;—they long since in Earth’s soft arms were reposing, 
There, in their own dear land, their Father-land, Lacedzmon.’ 
—English Hexameter Translations, London, 1847; p. 242. 
These lines have considerable beauty. But, in the first place, 
they are in direct variance with Mr Arnold’s love for spondees ; 
they are remarkable for the frequency of the dactyl: and, in the 
second place, they are not Homeric in their feeling or in their 
cadence, any more than are the hexameters of Evangeline. Yet 
they show, as, indeed, Evangeline itself shows, that hexameters 
may be graceful and pleasing; and it is possible that, in the 
hands of some great master, this measure may be so improved as 
to become a worthy medium for the interpretation of Homer. 
All we say is, that meanwhile there are no signs of its attaining 
this high destiny ; and that, if it is fated to be so honoured at 
last, its previous condemnation, both by poets and the public, 
throughout the whole development of our tales will always 
remain a remarkable phenomenon in the history of literature. 
Mr Spedding and Mr Monro have busied themselves mainly 
about metrical subtleties, into which we do not propose to follow 
them. Disquisitions on rhythm are seldom interesting; and while 
the origin, and, to a certain extent, the object of all this discus- 
sion was to determine the form which Homer should be made 
to wear in English, the real attraction of the argument, at least 
for the general public, is to be found in the views which able 
critics have expressed regarding the characteristics of the Ho- 
meric poetry. We pass on, therefore, to Mr Newman. 
Mr Newman conceives that he has established against Mr 
Arnold the following propositions :— 


‘(1) that Homer was out-and-out antiquated to the Athenians, 
even when perfectly understood by them ; (2) that his conceptions, 
similes, phraseology, and epithets are habitually quaint, strange, un- 
paralleled in Greek literature; and pardonable only to semibarbar- 
ism; (8) that they are intimately related to his noblest excellences ; 
(4) that many words are so peculiar as to be still doubtful to us; (5) 
Ihave indicated that some of his descriptions and conceptions are 
horrible to us, though they were not so to his barbaric auditors; (6) 
that considerable portions of the poem are not poetry, but rhythmical 
prose like Horace’s Satires, and are interesting to us not as poetry, 
but as portraying the manners or sentiments of the day, I now add 
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(7) what is inevitable in all high and barbaric poetry,—perhaps in all 
high poetry,—many of his energetic descriptions are expressed in 
coarse physical words.’ 


Of these, the first and second are of the greatest interest, as 
bearing most directly on Mr Newman’s principle of translation. 
Indeed, they practically include the third and fourth. From 
them Mr Newman seems to draw the conclusion, that the best 
way to render Homer is to adopt an unpleasing rhythm, and 
employ a most singular diction. His rhythm is a sort of ballad- 
rhythm, differing from the common ballad in this, that we have 
a double instead of a single ending to the verse. But it will be 
best explained by an example. We select what he has himself 
given as a favourable specimen—Achilles and his horses :— 


‘ “ Chesnut and Spotted! noble pair! farfamous brood of Spry-/oot! 
In other guise now ponder ye your charioteer to rescue 
Back to the troop of Danai, when we have done with battle : 
Nor leave him dead upon the field, as late ye left Patroclus.” 
But him the dapplefooted steed under the yoke accosted ; 
(And droop’d his auburn head aside straightway; and thro’ the 
collar, 
His full mane, streaming to the ground, over the yoke was scatter’d: 
Him Juno, whitearm’d goddess, then with voice of man endowed :) 
“Now and again we verily will save and more than save thee, 
Dreadful Achilles! yet for thee the deadly day approacheth. 
Not ours the guilt; but mighty God and stubborn Fate are guilty. 
Not by the slowness of our feet or dulness of our spirit 
The Troians did thy armour strip from shoulders of Patroclus ; 
But the exalted god, for whom __brighthair’d Latona travail’d, 
Slew him amid the foremost ranks and glory gave to Hector. single 
Now we, in coursing, pace would keep even with breeze of Zephyr, soble 
Which speediest they say to be: but for thyself ’tis fated shado 
By hand of hero and of god in mighty strife to perish.” other 
So much he spake: thereat his voice the Furies stopp’d for ever.’ N 


We take these lines the more willingly, because, except in the to say 
first, they are but little marked by Mr Newman’s peculiarities of So fa 
diction ; and we think every reader will be in Joubt whether hand 
they or Mr Arnold’s hexameters are the least poetical. We say can v 
nothing of the monotonous sing-song into which, like all ballads, next | 
they run; but where, we ask, as we asked of Mr Arnold, is the toar 
Homeric music? These lines give no sense, not the faintest, of kills ; 
the grandeur and beauty of Homer’s movement. We should forced 
a even the common jingle of the legitimate ballad. If this Ness § 

e so,—and we leave the matter to the taste of the reader ; for, certai: 
after all, it is a matter of pure taste, and hardly susceptible of does } 
argument,—then Mr Newman has erred in the matter of metre. sliced 
But more important questions are involved in his theory of dic- hear o 
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tion. He insists on using peculiar words ; and this is the main 
point at issue between him and Mr Arnold, who pronounced 
that Mr Newman had failed to render Homer ‘ because he is odd 
in his words, and ignoble in his manner.’ Mr Arnold says we 
must render Homer into the best, and plainest, and most familiar 
English we can find. Mr Newman controverts this, and prefers 
to use words such as, old, lief, blore, hoven, skirl, muchel, bragly, 
bulkin, ete. ; and he justifies this position on the two grounds we 
have referred to: 1st, That Homer is essentially quaint, and that 
his quaintness should, if possible, be reproduced; 2d, That, 
even in the time of Pericles, he was antiquated, and that this 
feeling of his antiquity should be also reproduced. Mr Newman 
regards ‘ quaintness’ as such an essential element in a represen- 
tation of Homer, that he goes out of his way to use peculiar 
expressions, even when the original is quite simple. Thus 
he speaks of ‘the lash’s canny weight ;’ he says, ‘ glorious imp 
of Jove, when he might much more accurately have said 
‘daughter ;’ and he describes the descent of Athene by the 
words, she came ‘ plumping amid them ;’ which is even worse 
than Mr Gladstone’s comparison of the same goddess to the 
electric telegraph. The main instances which he gives us of this 
over-mastering peculiarity of the poet are as follows :— 


‘T regard it as quaint in Homer to call Juno white-armed goddess 
and Jarge-ey'd. (I have not rendered foams ox-ey’d, because in a case 
of doubt I shrank to obtrude anything so grotesque to us.) It is 
quaint to say, “the lord of bright-haired Juno lightens,” for “ it 
lightens ;” or, “my heart in my shaggy bosom is divided,” for, “I 
doubt :” quaint to call waves wet, milk white, blood dusky, horses 
singlehoofed, a hero’s hand broad, words winged, Vulcan Lobfoot (KuAXo- 
rodiov), a maiden fair-ankled, the Greeks wellgreav’d, a spear long- 
shadowy, battle and council man-ennobling, one’s knees dear, and many 
other epithets.’ 


Now, we may be wrong, but we cannot see how it is ‘ quaint 
to say that a woman has white arms, or large eyes, or fine ankles. 
So far from being quaint, we think it very natural to call a man’s 
hand broad, to call waves wet, and to call milk white. Neither 
can we agree with Mr Newman in holding, as he does in the 
next page, that it is quaint to compare Ajax to an ass, Ulysses 
toa ram, the Myrmidons to wasps, or Antilochus to a wolf which 
kills a dog and runs away. Some of these comparisons may be 
forced or far-fetched ; but surely they are not quaint. Quain- 
hess seems to us to imply a certain amount of affectation ; and 
certainly no trace of affectation is to be found in Homer. It 
does not strike us as even odd to read that ‘divine Achilles 
sliced the meat;’ though we are somewhat startled when we 
hear of a ‘divine fish.’ Still, this is not quaint. It is strange : 
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it denotes a feeling towards nature which is unknown to us, and 
into which we can hardly enter ; but it is perfectly natural, and 
straightforward, and not therefore quaint. Still less do we think 
that Mr Newman establishes his position that Homer was anti- 
quated even in the time of Pericles, and that he should accord- 
ingly be made antiquated to Englishmen of the present day. 
Mr Newman tries to prove this by quoting some of the many 
Archaisms in Homer differing more or less from the recognised 
Attic forms. But this does not prove his position in the least. 
He might have quoted a thousand more, and yet be far away 
from his conclusion. He entirely forgets an all-important link 
in his argument: he must prove that the Athenians of the time 
of Pericles did not understand these Archaisms. And not only 
can Mr Newman not do this; but, so far as such a matter is 
susceptible of proof, we can prove very clearly that they did 
understand them. Every Athenian learned them in the nursery ; 
learned them again at school; and read them, or heard them 
recited, almost each day of his life. Nay, more, as Mr Arnold 
says, these very Archaisms were the recognised language of all 
epic poetry : ‘ Every one at Athens who dabbled in epic poetry, 
not only understood Homer’s language,—he possessed it. And, 
moreover, every Athenian delighted in them beyond measure. 
In a word, Homer’s poetry was at once familiar and popular; 
and we may be sure no poetry is at once familiar and popular 
which is not understood. Mr Newman gravely says: ‘ If I were 
to write mon for man, londis for lands, nesties for nests, libbard 
for leopard, muchel for much, nap for snap, green-wood shaw for 
green-wood shade, Mr Arnold would call me antiquated, though 
every word would be intelligible.’ We think it very probable 
that Mr Arnold would call these expressions antiquated; but we 
think it very improbable that he, or anybody else, would admit 
every word to be intelligible. In fact, every word seems to us as 
unintelligible as it can easily be. Mr Newman might as well 
leave Homer in the original Greek as translate him in this 
fashion; and herein lies his great fallacy: whatever changes 
many of Homer’s words may have undergone from the develop- 
ment of dialects,’ and from the general growth of the language, 
unbroken popularity had kept them always familiar, and there- 
fore always understood. Mr Newman’s language is neither the 
one nor the other. The case, when fairly stated, will stand 
thus: The diction of Homer was familiar to, and popular with, 
Athenians of the time of Pericles; therefore it was understoo¢ 
by them. The diction of Mr Newman is not familiar to, and 


1 Surely Mr Newman has forgotten the matter of dialect in his argument. 
Herodotus, for example, was almost cotemporary with Pericles, and yet nearly 
as many un-Attic forms can be found in Herodotus as in Homer. 
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isnot understood by, Englishmen of the reign of Queen Victoria; 
and therefore it is not popular with them. 

But conceding, for the sake of argument, everything that Mr 
Newman can devise; admitting that Homer was as antiquated 
to Pericles and Sophocles as an Egyptian hieroglyphic, is it, on 
that account, wise in us to make him antiquated to ourselves ? 
We cannot, of course, be positively certain in what light the 
Athenians regarded Homer. But granting that they regarded 
him as antiquated, still we get at nothing ‘Tofinite ; at least, we 
get at nothing sufficiently definite to be safely taken as a guide. 
To start with the theory that a translation of Homer must pro- 
duce the same effect now as the original did in the best days of 
Athens, is to assume that we know what we really do not know, 
and then to act on that assumption. It is, in short, to imitate an 
unknown and uncertain model. Suppose a Frenchman were 
to translate Burns. He would have good reason for thinking 
that Burns is considered antiquated, or, at least, is imperfectly 
understood by many Englishmen. But would he do wisely were 
he to aim at producing the same effect on the minds of his 
countrymen, by rendering the poet into obsolete French? We 
think not. Yet this is precisely what Mr Newman would have 
him to do. 

Nor is Mr Arnold’s position that Homer is, in the main, per- 


fectly simple and intelligible, at all affected by Mr Newman’s 
brandishing before us a dozen or two very hard words. In the 
first place, Mr Arnold is speaking of Homer’s characteristics 
generally ; and he is clearly right in maintaining that Homer, 
asa rule, is plain and easy There is probably no poet of the 


same order in any foreign language—certainly none in any dead 
language—who is so plain and so easy; and, therefore, he must be 
translated in the same way. In the second place, as to the hard 
words, we are not now seeking to translate them in the most 
scholar-like, but in the most poetical manner. The object is to 
get as near their probable meaning as we can, and that in the 
simplest English possible. Here Mr Arnold must speak for him- 
self; his expositions of such points can never be improved upon :— 


‘But here, again, Mr Newman errs by not perceiving that the 
question is one not of scholarship, but of a poetical translation of 
Homer. This, I say, should be perfectly simplg and intelligible. He 
replies by telling me that ddwos, eidirodes, and ovyadders are hard words. 
Well, but what does he infer from that? That the poetical transla- 
tor, in his rendering of them, is to give us a sense of the difficulties of 
the scholar, and so is to make his translation obscure? If he does not 
mean that, how, by bringing forward these hard words, does he touch 
the question whether an English version of Homer should be plain or 
not plain? If Homer’s poetry, as poetry, is, in its general effect on 
the poetical reader, perfectly simple and intelligible, the uncertainty of 
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the scholar about the true meaning of certain words can never change 
this general effect. Rather will the poetry of Homer make us forget 
his philology, than his philology make us forget his poetry.’ 


In fine, the Homeric poetry, as a whole, is direct, simple, and 
popular ; and any translation of it should endeavour to be the 
same. Looking only at the last of these essential qualities, we 
may affirm that, in the meantime at least, unpopularity would 
be the fate of Mr Arnold’s favourite metre, as certainly as 
it has been the fate both of the metre and of the diction of 
Mr Newman. When English hexameters become popular, 
Mr Arnold’s ideal translation may find favour with the world, 
but not till then. When a ballad-metre without rhyme, and 
words like liefly, bragly, bulkin, etc., become popular, Mr New- 
man’s translation may find favour with the world, but not 
till then. In the meantime, by far the best translation of the 
Iliad we have, and, with all its artificialness, by far the most 
Homeric, is the work of Pope. 

Another interesting question of criticism raised between these 
gentlemen, is the treatment of the Homeric epithets. In trans- 
lating these, says Mr Arnold, above all things be natural : don’t, 
by rendering an epithet elaborately, give it a greater prominence 
than it has in the original: don’t obtrude its peculiarities on the 
English reader, so as to gain for it an undue share of his atten- 
tion: rather omit it altogether. In translating these, says Mr 
Newman, above all things be literal: give the full force of the 
meaning which scholarship can bring out: if the result is un- 
fortunate, that is Homer’s fault, not yours. Here, if we may 
venture to say so, we think both of these distinguished writers 
somewhat in error. Mr Arnold seems to us to lose the appro- 

riateness of those epithets which Homer confines to particular 
individuals. Thus he will not translate ejwmeAins, as an epithet 
of Priam, ‘ashen-speared ;’ he will only go the length of ‘ war- 
like’ Now this is carrying a theory—right in the main—a 
little too far. When we say, ‘Priam of the ashen-spear,’ the 
epithet does not command our attention too rudely, or concen- 
trate it too exclusively on itself; and when we generalize this, 
and other similar epithets, into vague nothings like ‘ warlike,’ we 
lose that feeling of individuality which surely Homer intended to 
convey. Carrying out this principle, we would tone down all 
the special epithets of heroes, and gods and goddesses, until we 
left the adjectives without any meaning, and the personages 
without any character. On the other hand, Mr Newman errs 
far more grievously in his extreme. By translating—as he 
ee literally—all Homer’s most peculiar epithets, ‘single- 
hoofed horses,’ ‘voice-dividing men,’ ‘ dapper-greaved Achaians, 
etc., he destroys the effect of the poetry, by making the reader 
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pause to think what such expressions can mean. To paraphrase 
an otiose epithet, he himself admits is wrong; but it is quite as 
wrong so to translate an otiose epithet as to briug it into undue 
prominence, to make it swamp, as it were, all the rest of the 
sentence. Nor is this all. For it is on these very epithets that 
Mr Newman mainly rests his charge of quaintness against 
Homer. His process is this: he translates Homeric words,—as 
to the exact meaning ‘of which no man can be positive,—in a 
very odd and quaint way ; and then, arguing from these transla- 
tions, he says: Homer is odd and quaint, so I must translate 
him oddly and quaintly. A most curious specimen of reasoning, 
not in one circle, but in two. The whole question being—How 
to translate Homer,—Mr Newman makes his own translations 
the argumentum, as logicians would put it, from whence he sets 
out. Thus he says Homer is quaint, because it is quaint to call 
Hephaistos ‘ Lobfoot.’ But the difficulty is, that Homer did not 
call the god ‘ Lobfoot:’ he called him KuAdorodiav, which Mr 
Newman has chosen to translate, and translate, we think, very 
absurdly, by the word ‘ Lobfoot.’ Horace has ‘Vulcanus Ardens:’ 
if we chose to translate, with Mr Martin, ‘swinking Vulcan,’ we 
might call Horace quaint or coarse also. Yet surely the pecu- 
liarity in both cases consists, not in the poet’s epithet, but in 
the rendering of it. So pwépores avpwaos will be quaint, if we 
say, with Mr Newman, ‘ voice-dividing men; but not if, with 
Mr Gladstone, we simply say, ‘speaking men. In the same 
way, édxvnuides “Axyasoi is quaint, if we insist on calling it 
‘ dapper-greaved’ Achaians ; but not if we adopt ‘ well-armed,’ or 
even our old school-friend, ‘ well-greaved.’ Mr Newman, indeed, 
contends that there is something ‘ peculiarly quaint’ in talking 
about the armour on a man’s legs; but how this should be, he 
does not condescend to explain: and, even if it be so, why 
increase the quaintness incident to legs by using the word 
dapper? It would certainly be quaint to make Here call Zeus? 
aivorare when she is in a good humour with him, if we must 
translate the word ‘ grimmest,’ ‘ direst.’ But the quaintness dis- 
appears if we translate it, ‘Oh most dread.’ It would be exceed- 
ingly quaint to make Sarpedon address Glaucus as if he were an 
apple, and call him ‘O pippin.’ But there is not the slightest 
obligation upon us so to render the words w zéxov. We might 
go on thus through the whole list of Homer’s alleged peculiarities ; 
but we have said enough to justify our position, that the charge 
entirely rests on Mr Newman’s extraordinary translations. Ow- 
ing to a similar confusion, when Mr Arnold objects to ‘trailing- 
robed’ as an English representative of ravirerAos, on the ground 


‘We must confess our surprise at finding Mr Newman speaking of Juno and 
Jupiter when he refers to Greek deities. 
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that it ‘brings to his mind long petticoats sweeping a dirty 
pavement, Mr Newman exults greatly over the ‘state of his 
imagination,’ and quotes against him the celebrated— 
aimhov psy xuréxevey Exvov wards tx ovdes. 

Can Mr Newman really fail to perceive that Mr Arnold is not 
here objecting to the idea, but to the phraseology in which the 
idea is conveyed? That, in fact, his objection is to the word 
‘ trailing,’—a word there was no occasion whatever to have em- 

loyed. In short, with regard to this question of quaintness, 

r Newman first makes his facts, and then proceeds to argue 
from them. 

The other important positions maintained by the same critic 
with regard to Homer are, that he often sinks below the level of 
poetry, and that his conceptions are sometimes barbaric and 

orrible. 

The former of these was hinted at long ago in the bonus dor- 
mitat Homerus. But Mr Newman goes far beyond Horace. He 
considers that much of the Homeric poetry is not poetry at all, 
and interesting only as a record of manners. This we cannot 
comprehend ; and we really feel a difficulty in discussing such 
matters with an author who instances, as themes which no force 
of genius can treat poetically, the bringing of a boat to anchor, 
the toilet of a goddess, a hero putting on his armour. Why are 
these things unpoetical? Mr Newman does not pause to ex- 
—? ; he thinks they speak for themselves. We think so too; 

ut in their language we find the very opposite of what Mr 
Newman finds in it. They seem to us subjects eminently 
poetical, and subjects which have been favourites with all heroic 
__. On such gan pe a critic might easily convict even 

ilton of garrulity and want of poetic dignity. We do not 
mean to say, however, that Homer’s topics are not various. Mr 
Newman might readily have found stronger illustrations. Homer 
tells us how his heroes cut up oxen, how they roasted and ate 
them, how and what they drank, how they dressed and undressed, 
and went to bed; and, as Cowper says, ‘ to give relief to such 
prosaic subjects, without seeming unreasonably tumid, is ex- 
tremely difficult. But Homer has accomplished this, and he 
has accomplished it by telling of these matters simply and 
directly. ‘They were forced upon him; they came in the ordi- 
nary course of his narrative, and he is not to be called garrulous 
and unpoetical because he refuses to pass them over. 


‘I said that Homer did not rise and sink with his subject, was 
never to be called prosaic andlow. This gives surprise to many pet- 
sons, who object that parts of the Iliad are certainly pitched lower 
than others, and who remind me of a number of absolutely level pas- 
sages in Homer. But I never denied that a sub‘ect must rise and 
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sink, that it must have its elevated and its level regions; all I deny 
is, that a poet can be said to rise and sink when all that he, as a poet, 
can do, is perfectly well done; when he is perfectly sound and good, 
that is, perfect as a poet, in the level regions of his subject as well as 
in its elevated regions. Indeed, what distinguishes the greatest mas- 
ters of poetry from all others is, that they are perfectly sound and 
poetical in these level regions of their subject ; in these regions which 
are the great difficulty of all poets but the very greatest, which they 
never quite know what to do with. A poet may sink in these regions 
by being falsely grand as well as by being low; he sinks, in short, 
whenever he does not treat his matter, whatever it is, in a perfectly 
good and poetic way. But, so long as he treats it in this way, he 
cannot be said to sink, whatever his matter may do.’ 

Again, to say that Homer is garrulous and commonplace, 
because of the ‘chattiness’ of some of his characters, is surely a 
sad confusion of ideas. We candidly confess that we often find 
Nestor—not to speak it profanely—exceedingly tiresome ; but 
why blame Homer for this? In doing so, we entirely leave out 
of sight one of his most striking qualities—his dramatic power. 
It would have been quite easy to have informed us, once for all, 
that one of his characters was a prosy old man, much addicted 
te telling long stories about his youth on every possible occasion; 
and thereafter to have spared us all Nestor’s harangues. But 
this could not have been Homer’s method; it could not have 
been the method of any narrative poet, gifted, at the same time, 
with dramatic genius. We might, on the same principle, accuse 
Shakspeare of evil passions and debasing ideas, because he has 
drawn Edmund and Iago. 

Yet more sweeping, and yet more erroneous, is Mr Newman’s 
view, that ‘some of Homer’s descriptions and conceptions are 
horrible to us,’ and that such descriptions and conceptions are to 
be found in his poetry, because he was the barbaric poet of a 
barbaric age. This notion is evidently very deeply rooted in 
Mr Newman’s mind, and it pervades all his criticism. It is 
connected with his theory that Homer is not only as antiquated 
to us now, as Mr Newman believes him to have been in the days 
of Pericles; but also ‘absolutely antique, being the poet of a 
barbarian age.’ Mr Newman repeatedly speaks of him as ‘ the 
noble barbarian,’ and likens him to ‘a wild horse of the Don 
Cossacks. And, with his usual fairness, he gives instances. 
Homer, it appears, is ‘disgusting and horrible, when Hecuba 
wishes to “cling on Achilles, and eat up his liver ;” when (as 
Jupiter says) Juno would gladly eat Priam’s children raw ; 
when Jupiter hanged Juno up, and fastened a pair of anvils to 
her feet; also in the description of dreadful wounds, and the 
treatment which (Priam says) dogs give to an old man’s corpse.’ 
Now we must bear in mind that Homer is narrating the varied 
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incidents of a furious and protracted war. It was, therefore, not 
only natural, but necessary, that he should depict the horrors of 
war—wounds, and death, and the indignities which await the 
unburied dead. In a certain sense, these things are horrible, no 
doubt ; but they are the inevitable accompaniments of war ; and 
the waging of war is not confined to barbarians, nor the celebra- 
tion of it to barbaric poets. Milton, in his fall of the angels, in 
the torments of the burning marl, in the begetting of sin and 
death into the world, sets forth themes, in a sense, far more 
‘disgusting and horrible’ than anything in Homer; but is 
Milton, on that account, a barbarian? Dante, more physical 
than Milton, is perhaps a better illustration ; and what will Mr 
Newman say of Dante’s Hell? Are all the wounds and dying 
agonies in the Iliad put together, for a moment to be compared 
with Ugolino gnawing, in the sea of ice, the head of his mur- 
derer? And this and many other such purely physical horrors 
can hardly be thought essential to Dante’s subject, while Homer's 
descriptions of wounds and death were absolutely essential to his. 
Nor must we press too far Hecuba’s wish to eat up the liver of 
Achilles. Mr Newman’s literal habit of mind here Jeads him 
very far astray. He can make no allowance for exaggeration of 
expression. He seems to believe that Hecuba was seriously de- 
sirous of such ameal. Now, without venturing to dogmatize about 
that matron’s tastes, this appears to us a mistake. People don’t 
always mean exactly what they say. When Beatrice, for ex- 
ample, burst into that outrageous speech, ‘Oh God, that I were 
a man, I would eat his heart in the market-place,’ no one, we 
should fancy, regards her as ‘disgusting. We simply think that 
her generous affection for Hero has led her into an extreme 
violence of language. We are perfectly certain that she would 
not have eaten Claudio’s heart, either in the market-place, or even 
in a place of greater privacy. And so with Hecuba. Only we 
must remember that Hecuba’s hatred of the slayer of her sons, 
and the overthrower of her city and kingdom, was a far stronger 
emotion than the love of Beatrice for her cousin, and, therefore, 
more naturally prompted a violent figure of speech. And the 
exclamation which ‘disgusts’ Mr Newman is such a figure, and 
nothing beyond. It is no more to be taken literally than the 
remark of the French husband, that when first he married his 
wife he was so fond of her he could have eaten her, and that a 
few years later he was very sorry he had not done so. As for 
Homer's ideas of gods and goddesses, to handle them fully would 
demand a separate treatise. Wherefore we decline to enter on 
the subject now, contenting ourselves with the observation that, 
to our minds, there is certainly something very laughable in the 
notion of the father of gods and men hanging his refractory 
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wife out of heaven till she recovered her temper; but certainly 
nothing either ‘ disgusting or horrible.’ 

Such discussion may seem idle; but we dwell on it because 
this notion of the barbarism of Homer and his age is quite fatal 
to any true understanding of the poet. And it is far too gene- 
rally entertained. Thus a critic in the Westminster Review 
writes as follows :—‘ The life of the heroic age was marked by 
that aimless activity which first to last distinguished Greek 
civilisation. The occupation of the hero was war, not for an 
idea, not even for aggression or defence as a chief object, but for 
its own sake, as the only business of the ancient equivalent of a 
gentleman. His virtues and vices were those almost of savages; 
his mere animal instincts were by far the most predominant ; 
and he sinks in any moral estimate below the modern type, far 
more clearly than he rises above that of the gorilla.’ This is 
much in the style of Lord Chesterfield’s flippant sneer at 
Achilles as a great bully, who went about blustering in a suit 
of celestial armour, while a horse-shoe was all he required ; in 
which his Lordship is as liberal and as absurd with regard to the 
legend how Thetis plunged her child in the Styx, as is Mr 
Newman in the meaning he attaches to Hecuba’s outbreak of 
wrath and hatred. No criticism could be more erroneous. We 
greatly prefer Mr Gladstone’s extreme of finding in Homer the 
precept, and in his heroes the example, of every Christian virtue. 
The honourable position of woman in the heroic ages, as com- 
pared with her comparative degradation in the later days of 
Greece, has often been the subject of remark. Altogether, the 
Homeric heroes seem men of loftier natures than the astute and 
unscrupulous Greek of the times of Themistocles and Alcibiades. 
The latter were far more cruel, and far less chivalrous. What 
a contrast between the sentiment of Thucydides, and the senti- 
ment of Homer—the noble hostility of Glaucus and Diomed, 
and the treatment of Nicias and Demosthenes at Syracuse. 
The Westminster Reviewer ranks the Homeric heroes below the 
knights of chivalry ; but we cannot see their inferiority. Brave, 
generous, courteous, friendly, truth-loving, we know not what 
more is requisite to make the perfect knight. In the matter of 
humanity, they were at least as far advanced as the men of the 
middle ages. The insult offered to the corpse of Hector arose 
from an impulse of grief and rage, afterwards regretted and 
atoned for; the slaughter of twelve Trojans at the tomb of 
Patroclus—even laying aside the element of the idea of sacrifice 
—is nothing compared to the atrocities of Coeur de Lion at 
Acre, or of the Black Prince at Limoges. And yet the English 
King and the English Prince are generally regarded as the 
ideals of chivalry. Except the instances we have mentioned, 
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we remember no trace of deliberate cruelty in Homer. The 
history of the middle ages is filled with them. Mr Hallam, a 
well-qualified judge on such a matter, considers the Achilles of 
Homer as ‘the representative of chivalry in its most general 
form, with all its sincerity and unyielding rectitude, all its cour- 
tesies and munificence. He compares him to the Cid, yet 
‘will not say that the Spanish hero is altogether a counterpart 
of Achilles in gracefulness and urbanity.”* And Achilles, in 
our opinion, is the least attractive character in the Iliad. More 
than all the others, he reminds us, by his thirst for individual 
distinction, of what was most selfish and most unworthy in the 
spirit of chivalry. Far nobler, to our thinking, was the self-con- 
trol of Diomed, the wise policy of Ulysses, the pure patriotism of 
Hector. Again, the Reviewers remark, that the Homeric 
heroes did not go to war for an idea, or for conquest, but because 
it was their sole occupation, is exactly untrue of those of whom 
he makes it, is exactly true of the medieval knight. Never was 
war waged more purely for an idea than was the war of Troy. 
It was waged to wipe out a national insult, to avenge a national 
dishonour. Almost every chief who ‘ook part in it had recoiled at 
first from the perilous enterprise. One had disguised himself in 
woman’s clothing ; another had feigned madness, and was found 
ploughing the sand of the sea-shore. Once embarked in it, they 
persevered to the end; but so far from regarding war as a plea- 
sure, or as their only occupation, it was to them a grievous 
labour and sorrow: they longed ever that they might return to 
their homes and their wives, redress the disorders which their 
absence had occasioned, wage toilsome strife no longer, but rule 
their kingdoms in security and peace. Menelaus, in the fourth 
book of the Odyssey, happy in his rest, has no thought less pre- 
sent to his mind than that of war. But while before Troy it 
was then their duty, and must be done. Achilles, warned of his 
approaching death, is unmoved. 
‘So let it be! 
Portents and prodigies are lost on me.’ 

When even Agamemnon himself gives way for a moment, and 
thinks of return, Ulysses upbraids him, in what Mr Arnold 
translates and calls a ‘ tonic passage :’ 

‘Ah, unworthy king, some other inglorious army 

Sh’dst thou command, not rule over us, whose portion for ever 


Zeus hath made it, from youth right up to age, to be winding 
Skeins of grievous wars, till every soul of us perish.’ 


And still more lofty and pathetic is the speech of Sarpedon to 
Glaucus : 
1 Middle Ages, iii. 392. 
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‘Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war: 

But since, alas! ignoble age must come, 
Disease and death’s inexorable doom ; 

The life which others pay let us bestow, 
And give to fame what we to nature owe.’? 


Throughout the Iliad, indeed, we shall find every variety of 
exaltedzemotion. We have patriotism overcoming the purest 
and tenderest affection, in the parting between Hector and 
Andromache: the first and finest suggestion of that sentiment 
of true chivalry : 

‘TI could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more.’ 


We have sincere and lasting friendship : 


‘His was the fate to suffer grievous woe, 
And mine to mourn without forgetfulness, 
While onward, and still on, the seasons flow, 
While he yet absent and I comfortless.’ ? 


We have a scorn of falsehood—an honourable love of fame ; 
and for all that is overwhelming in sorrow, all that is dignified 
in manly suffering, all that is impressive in the changes of human 
destiny, we know not where to find a parallel to the interview 
between Priam and Achilles. 

Nor should it be forgotten that these so-called barbarians 
practised the lofty virtues of endurance and obedience to duty, 
simply because it was right so to do. They loved them for 
themselves alone. What hope had they of recompense—or of 
future reward? Their future was nothingness and gloom. 
The shade of Achilles himself tells us of his state in Hades : 


« « Scoff® not at death,” he answered, “ noble chief ! 
Rather would I, in the sun’s warmth divine, 
Serve a poor churl who drags his days in grief, 
Than the whole lordship of the dead were mine.”’ 


1 We quote the original, for Pope’s translation—though the best—is terribly 
artificial, especially the latter part : 
w rive, 6 piv yav woreuwov wepl rovde Quyovee 
aisi dn mirAAomey aynpw e abavarw re 
sootod, ovre xtv euros ivi wpwroos mavoiuny, 
ure xt of oOTAAD pL MayNY Es xUdIaVEIpay 
wiv 0 —tuoarns yap Kies iPsoraciw bavarose 
uupias, ds ovx tors Quytiv Bporey ovd vraarveai— 
i »« « « 
2 Mr Worsley’s Odyssey, B. III. 
* We think this rendering not like Mr Worsley’s usual scholarship. In the 
first place, Ulysses had not ‘scoffed’ at death; but had rather exalted it. In 
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Such was the future of their noblest and their best. And yet, 
even with this before them, they scorned to lead a life of ‘let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. Rather a proud resigna- 
tion—accepting their destiny bravely, as a thing beyond their 
control—welcoming frankly all the immediate good which life 
could give—enjoying pleasure with the full force of their na- 
ture—above despondency, though without hope—exhibiting, in 
its highest perfection, that noblest of manly virtues, the virtue 
of fortitude—preserving honour—fulfilling duty—carrying out, 
in a word, the fowev of Sarpedon. And the poem which depicts 
this life is a barbaric poem, and the men who lived it were 
gorillas ! 

The sum of the whole matter is, that, in attempting to trans- 
late Homer, Mr Newman has altogether mistaken his powers. It 
is unnecessary to say that he is a profound scholar, ial as a prose 
writer, he has, we think, few rivals for power of thought, for lofti- 
ness of feeling, or for purity of diction. But he lacks the faculty 
divine; and will never, therefore, write poetry. More than 
this, we doubt his capacity as a critic of poetry. We certainly 
think that he has gone far astray in his estimate of Homer. He 
seems deficient in imagination, and in the sympathetic power of 
entering into an author’s feeling. Any sense of humour has been 
denied him. He is the most literal of men. An imaginary 
dialogue between Socrates and Strepsiades, which he introduces 
in order ‘to vary his tedious details,’ is the heaviest specimen of 
jocularity we ever read. He is often, indeed, unwittingly enter- 
taining in his verbal disquisitions. It is difficult to restrain a 
smile when an argument is set forth to show that such words as 
‘sweat, haul, plump, maul, fell, bang, splash, smash, thump, tug, 
scud, sprawl, spank, etc., are eminently epical,’ as if this did 
not wholly depend on the manner in which the particular word 
happens to be used —when the claims of wench to be a ¢ patrician’ 
word are warmly urged—when sputter is recommended as epical, 
while spit is held feeble and mean—when we are gravely assured 
that many ladies ‘do not distinctly know what lusty means, but 
have an uncomfortable feeling that it is very near to lustful. 
With what reasonings can we hope to convince a writer who, 
having translated Helen’s self-reproach— 


Adep éusio, xuvos xaxounxavov, oxpvotcons— 


O brother thou of me, who am a mischief-working vixen, 
A numbing horror— 


the second place, rapavd« cannot mean to ‘scoff.’ Rather it means—Don’t try 
to comfort me about death—don’t try to persuade me that death is pleasant—in 
short, don’t try to talk me over: the same force of the preposition is in rapnyopiw 
and rapépnui, and again in the endowment of Aphrodite, 

Tlaphacis, nr txrspe voov rine ap Qpoveovrwy. 
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thinks such a rendering too ‘mild, and a ‘pious fraud,’ and 
suggests as an improvement, 
Quoth she, I am a gramsome bitch, 
If woman bitch may bee. 

And when, at the end of his treatise, Mr Newman tells us that 
he regards it as ‘a question about to open hereafter, whether 
the old dissyllabics, houndis, landis, hartis, and even the final -en 
in plural verbs, ‘we dancen, they singen, etc., which still sub- 
sists in Lancashire, should not be employed in translating 
Homer, we feel that nothing more can be said. We almost 
regret having objected to Mr Arnold’s fondness for the word 
‘alas,’—it is so plainly the only word here appropriate. 

Professor Blackie’s views on our subject were expounded in 
a temperate paper in Macmillan’s Magazine for August last. 
They are mainly three—that Homer must be translated in a 
rhyming metre; that he was essentially a ‘ popular minstrel,’ 
or ‘ ballad-singer ; and that, accordingly, he should be trans- 
lated into a ballad measure. Professor Blackie upholds the 
‘troublesome and modern bondage of Riming,’ on the broad 
ground that it is an ornament, and gives richness to the verse. 
‘There is always,’ he says, ‘a prima facie case for its adoption 
in any English poem. Even from this general proposition we 
venture to dissent. Rhyme, at least in a poem of great length, 
is, we think, an incumbrance. In the words of Milton’s preface, 
‘Rime being no necessary adjunct or true ornament of poem or 
good verse, in larger works especially, but the invention of a 
barbarous age, to set off wretched matter and lame metre ; 
graced, indeed, since by the use of some famous modern _ 
carried away by custom, but much to their own vexation, hind- 


rance, and constraint, to express many things otherwise, and, for 
the most part, worse than ie they would have expressed them.’ 
Professor Blackie fears that a poem not in rhyme will be un- 
popular. But surely Milton can hardly be called ee 


Nor, in our own time, have the ‘ Idylls of the King’ failed to 
win general favour. On the particular question of translating 
Homer, the objections to rhyme are greatly increased. Cowper 
pronounced a just translation in rhyme ‘ impossible ;? and Mr 
Arnold and Mr Newman, agreeing in nothing else, agree in 
this. Mr Newman says it ‘ forbids faithfulness ;’ and he concurs 
also with Mr Arnold in rejecting it for a reason yet more deeply 
rooted—z.e., that rhyme tends inevitably to throw the lines into 
pairs, and the movement of the original is thus destroyed. This 
objection is not conclusive against a metre like the metre of 
Marmion; nor against a rhyming stanza; because, as Mr 
Worsley points out, ‘ the more complicated the correspondences 
i a poetical measure, the less obtrusive and absolute are the 
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rhymes’ (Preface, p. 12). But it is fatal against the couplet. 
In answer, Professor Blackie maintains that ‘ the basis of the 
Homeric rhythm is the couplet. We cannot think so. Maulti- 
tudes of Homer’s lines are intrinsically isolated ; and, on the 
other hand, he runs beyond the couplet whenever it suits him. 
Professor Blackie quotes six lines from the 24th Book of the 
Iliad to support his opinion. The induction is rather limited ; 
but even in these six, the two last lines are not properly couplets ; 
and had Mr Blackie quoted the six immediately succeeding lines, 
he would have found the couplet entirely disregarded ; and that, 
too, in a passage of pure narration, in which, if anywhere, it is 
most likely to be observed. If the reader will take up Homer at 
random, and read any single page, he will see at once that Homer 
never concerns himself with the couplet at all. 

The ballad question was fully discussed at the beginning of 
this article, a we care not to re-open it. Professor Blackie 
has the popular side. We notice even Dean Milman, in his 
memoir of Lord Macaulay, speaking of Homer as ‘ the prince of 
ballad-writers.’ We cannot admit the poet’s claims to this ques- 
tionable sceptre. Some characteristics of the ballad—the stirring 
life, the rapid movement—Homer has unquestionably. But he 
has, besides, many different, and many higher characteristics, 
which raise him far out of the region of the balladist. The balladist 
is external only, is unreflective, and undignified. Homer is ex- 
ternal also; but his poetry, though, of course, in no way resem- 
bling the analysis of Wordsworth or Shelley, is yet pervaded by 
what Mr Arnold truly calls ‘ the noble and et aa application 
of ideas to life,’ and dignity is his unfailing quality. A late acute 
critic! censures Mr Arnold for speaking of Homer's poetry as of 
an ‘intellectual order, and, therefore, almost similar to the poetry 
of Milton; and would rather liken the Greek epic to the early 
Hebrew pastorals. We willingly, for the sake of the present 
discussion, accept the comparison. For who would maintain 
that the Hebrew poetry—pastoral or otherwise—could be 
worthily rendered into the jingle of our modern ballad? And 
why not? Is it not simply because that poetry also is alive 
with ‘the noble and profound application of ideas to life,’ and is 
stamped with a dignity greater even than the dignity of Homer? 
It may be wrong to apply the word ‘intellectual’ in the sense of 
the nineteenth century. Homer has, of course, the freshness 
and simplicity of his early time, before artificial refinement had 
grown up, when the nature of the physical world was unknown, 
when mysterious spiritual agencies were alive on every side. 
This gives him a charm peculiarly his own; but it does not 
make him a ballad-writer. For he had also that highest of all 


1 Spectator, March 22, 1862. 
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culture—intellectual culture, if the word must be used—the 
inspiration of the true poet, the poet’s insight into human life 
and destiny ; and it is this which he has in common with Milton, 
or with Dante. But the truest analogy is between Homer and 
Shakspeare. Milton is rather to be likened to Sophocles. The 
mere fens of the poetry—epic or dramatic—is as nothing com- 
pared with the tone and spirit of the poets. In Milton, as in 
Sesihedlen, dignity and grandeur is the leading thought. In 
Homer, as in Shakspeare, it is only one among many elements. 
Homer, in addition to his grandeur, has the liveliness, the pic- 
turesqueness, the homeliness, the universal truth of our great 
dramatist ; and he has them all without ever descending into 
vulgarity or commonplace. In both we have ‘the native wood- 
notes wild;’ but in Homer, at least, no key is struck which 
sounds harshly on the ear. 

While, therefore, Homer’s is not the tone, still less is his 
vehicle the vehicle of the balladist. But this, as we said before, 


is a matter of individual ear and taste; and Professor Blackie 
shall speak for himself :— 


‘Now all the rest in order formed in subject silence sate ; 

Only Thersites lawless stormed with never-ending prate, 

Words, words, he knew: rash reckless words about him now he flings, 
Nor aught abates, but fiercely rates the Jove-descended kings ; 
Content if he might laughter move with ribald jest : the most 
Ill-favoured wight I ween was he of all the Grecian host. 

With hideous squint the railer leer’d: on one foot he was lame; 
Forward before his narrow chest his hunching shoulders came ; 
Slanting and sharp his forehead rose, with shreds of meagre hair ; 
He to Laertes’ godlike son a deadly hatred bare, 

And to Achilles: Agamemnon now this railer seeks 

And brays his shrill reproaches out; but not the well-greaved Greeks 
Might love the man whose tongue defied the Jove-born king of men : 
Thus clamouring loud Thersites cried to Agamemnon then ; 

O son of Atreus! what new greed doth now thy rage inspire ? 

Thy tents are full of copper bright : to glut thy heart’s desire, 

The fairest fair are still thy share; the cream of every joy, 

With glowing lip the king shall sip, when the Greeks have takenTroy. 
Or lusts thy heart for yellow gold, which, to redeem his boy, 

Some horse-subduing father bold may bring to thee from Troy, 
Whose son by me was captive led, or by some other hand 

Of valiant Greek : or doth thy lust some damsel fair demand 

In amorous joy with her to toy? O ’tis most seemly so, 


That their own Greek king to the Greeks should bring more harm 
than to the foe!’ 


It is only right to say that we do not think these lines are a 
favourable specimen of what Professor Blackie can do with the 
VOL. XXXVI, NO. LXXII. 2A 
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ballad-measure. We think the instrument ill selected; but the 
instrument is not here at its best. There are far too many 
rhymes; and the result is, that the whole has a rollicking swing, 
even more un-Homeric than the metre requires. Fewer rhymes 
—the improvement is a very easy one—would modify this fault ; 
though unfortunately we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
this measure can ever convey the grand music of the Homeric 
hexameter. One slip in construction we must notice. The lines— 
‘ The fairest fair are still thy share; the cream of every joy 
With glowing lip the king shall sip, when the Greeks have taken 
Troy’ — 
are not a correct rendering of 
worrnel 06 yuvaixes 
sloiv évl xaAsoing E€caloeros, as ros Ayasol 
purist didomsy, UT ay wroricbpoy Ermey. 
The Greek could not bear Professor Blackie’s construction, 
neither would the sense of the passage admit of it. Thersites no 
more alludes to the fall of Troy than to the fall of Jerusalem. 
He makes no reference to the future, but speaks of the past and 
the present ; of the first share of the spoil allotted to Agamemnon 
whenever the Greeks chance to capture a city—namely, in any 
one of their expeditions throughout the Troad, such as that in 
which Chryseis had herself been taken. Such inaccuracies should 
not occur in a translation of Homer by a professor of Greek. 
We have alluded to the metre of Marmion. This is mentioned 
by Mr Newman as a metre in which Homer may be rendered 
with success; and that gentleman quotes, with approval, some 
specimens in this style by Mr Gladstone. That the reader may 
have before him an example of all the modern attempts at trans- 
lating Homer, we give the best of these. It is the same passage 
which we before selected from Mr Newman’s own version— 
Achilles and his horses :— 
‘ Hanging low his auburn head, 
Sweeping with his mane the ground, 
From beneath his collar shed, 
Xanthus, hark! a voice hath found, 
Xanthus of the flashing feet : 
Whitearm’d Here gave the sound. 
“Lord Achilles, strong and fleet ! 
Trust us, we will bear thee home ; 
Yet cometh nigh thy day of doom: 
No doom of ours, but doom that stands 
By God and mighty Fate’s commands. 
*T was not that we were slow or slack 
Patroclus lay a corpse, his back 
All stript of arms by Trojan hands. 
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The prince of gods, whom Leto bare, 

Leto with the flowing hair, 

He forward fighting did the deed, 

And gave to Hector glory’s meed. 

In toil for thee, we will not shun 

Against e’en Zephyr’s breath to run, 

Swiftest of winds: but all in vain: 

By God and man shalt thou be slain.” 
He spake: and here, his words among, 

Erinnys bound his faltering tongue.’ 


These lines are undoubtedly pleasing ; yet we cannot concur 
in Mr Newman’s wish, that ali Homer were put before the public 
in this fashion. As Bentley said to Pope, they are very pretty 
verses, but you must not call them mee They are un- 
Homeric in their very sweetness of feeling; they are still more 
un-Homeric in the weakness of the elegant rhythm. Is there 
anything here at all approaching the sweep and power of the 
original :-— 

Kal rainy o ri viv ye caooomer, 6Boim’ "Axsrred® 
"AAAS Tos Eyyvbev Hucep crdpiov. Ovde Tos gesis 
Airios, darned beds te wiyas mal moipa xpuraiy. 

In fact, this verse, with all its ease and grace, wants force and 
dignity. Ifwe must have a ballad measure, we should prefer 
the old metre of Chapman. 

Having said so much of the principles on which Homer should 
be translated, we shall have little difficulty with the various 
translations which have been lately published. 

Of Mr Alford’s nothing favourable can be said. It is at once 
inelegant and unscholarlike. But its demerits have been already 
exposed in more than one periodical, and we shall, therefore, 
spare ourselves the disagreeable duty of again commenting on 
them. 

Mr Wright’s, on the other hand, is a very careful and pains- 
taking version of the first twelve books of the Iliad. But, after 
Cowper, its publication was almost unnecessary. We agree 
with Professor Blackie in seeing ‘no reason why a translator 
should insist on occupying a position which has been already 
so creditably maintained by one of our greatest pond Mr 
Wright’s version differ from Cowper’s in no essential particular. 
This will appear from a single instance—the scene between 
Hector and Andromache :— 


‘ All these thy anxious cares are also mine, 
Partner beloved; but could I long endure 
The scorn of Trojans, and their long-rob’d wives, 
Should they behold their Hector shrink from war, 
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And act the coward’s part? Nor doth my soul 
Prompt the base thought. Ever have I been trained 
To fight amid the foremost, and to guard 

My father’s deathless glory, and my own. 

For well doth my presaging soul foresee 

A coming day when sacred Troy shall fall, 
Priam, and battle-loving Priam’s race. 

Yet all these threatened evils,—all that 

Troy shall suffer, and e’en Hecuba herself, 

And Priam, and my kinsmen, many and brave, 
Destined to fall beneath their foemen’s steel— 
Rack not my heart so deeply, as the thought 
Of thee a captive,—thee amid thy tears, 

Carried to Argos by some mail-clad Greek, 

And there in labour of the loom employed, 

Or bearing water at a stranger’s back, 

To Hypereia or Messei’s fount,— 

Yielding reluctant to imperious fate. 

And some one who beholds thy tears shall say, 
This was the wife of Hector, most renowned 

Of all the Trojans, tamers of the steed, 

What time the battle raged round Ilium’s walls. 
Thus some one will exclaim ; and fresh will flow 
Thy grief for such a husband, whose strong arm 
Has shielded thee from slavery’s evil day. 

But on my mouldering corse may earth be piled, 
Ere thy lament and captive cry I hear.’ 


Mr Wright’s accustomed accuracy has deserted him in the 
third last line. ‘ Has shielded thee from slavery’s evil day,’ is 
not the meaning of give Bobdsov Hwap. Mr Arnold is 
simply literal,—‘ to save thee from we ? Sotheby’s, ‘him 
whose cold arm can save his wife no more,’ gives the full thought 
with a little amplification. Generally, however, Mr Wright is 
extremely accurate; and this is his great merit. He is even 
more accurate than Cowper, but he has less taste ; and the above 
extract will satisfactorily show that he has failed, like Cowper, 
from want of ease, and want of rapidity. As Dr Penon says of 
Cowper: Desideratur apud eum fervor Greci exemplaris et quo 
heroes Homerici feruntur bellicus ardor. 

Mr Arnold’s hope, that ‘hexameters may be made familiar to 
the ear of the English public,’ seems likely to be more speedily 
gratified than he could have himself anticipated. Since the pub- 
lication of his lectures, and, perhaps, in consequence of them, we 
have been favoured with two attempts at translating the Iliad in 
that heretofore condemned measure. Mr Dart’s version we have 
not been able to study minutely, but we have read much of it 
with considerable pleasure. It is rough certainly, but it is vigor- 
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ous, and has considerable strength of movement. But it will 
not go far to popularize the hexameter, or to discipline that 
metre so as to render it more tractable to future poets; for a 
strict observance of the laws of the verse, is by no means Mr 
Dart’s strong point. Indeed, he frankly confesses this ; and tells 
us that he uses all manner of inadmissible trochees, and iambi, 
and anapzsts, whenever he finds it convenient. Such a style of 
writing is all very well if Mr Dart likes it, but certainly it lends 
no help towards the perfection of the metre. In this point of 
view, Mr Landon’s one book of hexameters will be far more use- 
ful than Mr Dart’s twelve. His verses are carefully composed ; 
are very flowing and musical; and certainly more like hexa- 
meters which may worthily represent the Iliad, than any we 
have seen. We hope Mr Landon will be induced soon to afford 
his critics material for a more comprehensive judgment than is 
supplied by a single book. 

We come with pleasure to the work of Mr Worsley. Mr 
Arnold, in his lectures, had condemned, in language far too 
sweeping, the Spenserian stanza as unfit for a translation of 
Homer. It was ‘a far worse measure than the couplet of Pope ;’ 
and it was among the ‘ metrical eccentricities’ of Dr Maginn 
that he avowed a preference for it. And the reason given was, 
that the stanza, with its intricate system of correspondences, 
changes the movement of Homer far more completely than the 
couplet of Pope with its simple system of correspondences. Now, 
Mr Worsley in successfully shown that Mr Arnold has here 
fallen into error. It is, as he proves in his Preface, the tyranny 
of rhyme, and the sort of tune into which rhyme runs, which 
makes the couplet so fatal to an author like Homer. But the 
more complex the system of correspondences, the less is the 
tyranny of rhyme felt. In the ‘ Fairie Queene,’ for example, 
pauses, wherever introduced, do not startle us; insufficient 
thymes do not offend our ears; and perfect rhymes are less 
obtrusive than in a simpler system. Mr Tennyson, again, has 
been called Homeric; indeed, Mr Spedding claims for him all 
the leading Homeric characteristics. Nobleness he certainly 
has; but his subtle thinking is far distant from the Homeric 
directness and plainness. But waving these points, and looking 
to the question immediately before us,—the question of metre,— 
neither Mr Tennyson’s rhymed metres, generally speaking, nor 
his blank verse, are Homeric in their movement. Even when 
he simply translates Homer, as in the well-known,— 


‘ Where falls not hail, nor rain, nor any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns, 
And bowery hollows crowned with summer sea,’— 
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he has neither the Homeric ease, nor the Homeric rapidity. 
Once, however, it appears to us that he has caught the Homeric 
manner—at least the manner of the Odyssey—and he then 
rhymes, and rhymes in the Spenserian stanza :— 


‘They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 

Between the sun and moon upon the shore ; 

And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 

Of child, and wife, and slave ; but evermore 

Most weary seem’d the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 

Then some one said, ‘“* We will return no more ;” 

And all at once they sang, “ Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam. 

The freedom, indeed of this stanza is not less remarkable than 
the beauty, and grace, and dignity of which it is susceptible. 
‘For the purpose of preserving the charms, while veiling the 
blemishes of = no metre in the English language can bear 
comparison with the Spenserian.* We are by no means cer- 
tain, however, that it would be well adapted for the Iliad. Mr 
Worsley thinks it extraordinary that the ‘ grand style’ should 
be pronounced. beyond its reach, ‘while the Faerie Queene still 
contains the lamentation of Florimell, and the conclusion of 
Childe Harold is still in existence.” Much as we admire some 
parts of Childe Harold, we cannot think that in any passage of 
sustained length, certainly not in the bombastic address to the 
Ocean with which the poem concludes, it at all reaches the grand 
style. We can imagine the lofty scorn with which Mr Arnold 
would condemn a critic ‘to die in his sins, who could quote 
Byron as having attained this highest pitch of poetry. Nor is 
the lamentation of Florimell, however perfect in its way, an 
example of the grand style of the Iliad. In fact, it is by no 
means clear to us that the Iliad and the Odyssey should be trans- 
lated in the same metre. They seem to us poems wholly different 
in style ; we can hardly believe that they are to be ascribed to the 
same author. The Iliad is the more exalted argument. It 
deals with never-ending ‘skeins of grievous war, with suffering 
and death, and the multitudinous sorrows of mortal man. The 
Odyssey is altogether in a lighter tone. The tribulations of 
Ulysses are indeed manifold; yet throughout we rest assured 
of his safe deliverance from them all; we never feel that we are 
among the stern realities of human life, but rather that we are 
wandering in the pleasant regions of romance. Mr Ruskin, to 
be sure, asserts, with his wonted dogmatism, that ‘the anger of 
Achilles, misdirected by pride, but rightly directed by friendship, 
is the subject of the Iliad; the anger of Ulysses ( Odvacets, the 
é 1 Mr Worsley’s Preface, p. 12. 
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angry), misdirected at first into idle and irregular hostilities, 
directed at last to execution of sternest justice, is the subject 
of the Odyssey’ (Modern Painters, v. 215). But Mr Ruskin 
is as much in error here as he generally is when he writes 
of the Greeks, or of their literature. The subject which he 
ascribes to the Odyssey is as erroneous as the meaning 
he attaches to the word Odysseus. ‘The angry’ is not the 
meaning of the one; and anger is not the subject of the other. 
To what ‘idle and irregular’ hostilities does Ulysses address him- 
self in the earlier books of the poem? Does he not rather shrink 
from all undertakings—hostile or friendly—which can delay his 
return? He does nothing idly or irregularly. All his actions 
point to one end: all his hopes are centered in a speedy restoration 
to his distant and beloved home. When he does return, he finds 
the time out of joint, and he sets it right—certainly in a some- 
what vigorous style; but this is a mere incident; the leading 
theme of the poem is his return, and the difficulties through 
which that return was accomplished. It is, in fact, a tale of 
strange and perilous adventure resulting in a happy issue. Hence 
it has always been admired by men who love adventure, and who 
have sympathy with romance. Fox, when asked whether he would 
rather have written the Iliad or the Odyssey, gave the indirect 
response, ‘I know which I would rather read.’ The Iliad is 
undoubtedly the highest poem; but our minds are not always 
attuned to the highest poetry; whereas the wonders of the 
Odyssey never come amiss. A style powerful to charm as the 
song of the Sirens, leads us from scene to scene of romance and 
fairy. No fiction has sunk so deeply into popular feeling, has 
enriched literature with so many illustrations. The Cyclops, 
the Lotos-Eaters, Circe, and the Sweet-voiced Sisters, are fa- 
miliar to us as household words. What an indescribable fascina- 
tion surrounds the mystical land and race of the Phzacians! Mr 
Newman thinks that traces of Orientalism are discernible in the 
Iliad. At all events, they are clearly discernible in the Odyssey. 
Those wild, beautiful legends often remind us of the Arabian 
Nights. The nepenthe of Helen—banishing sorrow and pain—is 
an Eastern drug; Ulysses himself is a sort of Sindbad ; Circe, 
with her incantations and her magic, is the exact original of the 
Queen of the City of Enchantments ; and the transformations of 
Proteus are the very transformations of the genii of Eastern 
story. Add to this a beauty of poetry unsurpassed ; a richness 
and freedom of imagination which the tales of Scheherazade 
never approached ; a truth and tenderness of domestic feeling 
which our own days could not excel; and we have some idea 
of the attractions which combine to render the Odyssey perhaps 
the most delightful of all poetical reading. These attractions— 
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the romance, the beauty, the affection—have been preserved by 
Mr Worsley with surprising success. He has given us very 
much the best version of the Odyssey in our language; and we 
do not anticipate that we shall readily get a better. We have 
already said that we think the stanza he has selected well 
adapted for the Odyssey. It is, not only in itself, but from the 
use of Spenser, the stanza appropriate to themes of romance. 
Nor is it less appropriate to matters of domestic life. And, as 
the Odyssey‘is romantic and domestic by turns, it is therefore 
equal to the scope of the poem. And Mr Worsley has been not 
less successful in the use than in the selection of his metre. 
None, indeed, can approach Spenser; yet Mr Worsley has caught 
something of the Spenserian ease and grace. Like the goblin 
page in the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ he has had a glance into 
the magic book, and has gained an imperfect knowledge of the 
spell. We have only space for two examples—one the address 
of Ulysses to Nausicaa, the other the description of the home of 
the Cyclopes : 


‘ “But yester-even, on the twentieth day, 

I was delivered from the wine-dark deep. 
Me all that time the waves and storms affray, 
While from Ogygia’s isle I onward sweep. 
Now fortune hurls me hither—perchance to weep. 
It cannot be the gods will hold their hand. 
O queen, have mercy! To thee first I creep, 
Broken with sorrow, and thy help demand. 

No mortal else I know inhabiting this land. 


‘Show me the city, and some shred bestow 
To shield my nakedness, if aught thou hast ; 
And unto thee the heavenly gods make flow 
Whate’er of happiness thy mind forecast, 
Husband and home and spirit-union fast ! 
Since nought is lovelier on the earth than this, 
When in the house one-minded to the last 
Dwell man and wife—a pain to foes, I wis, 

And joy to friends—but most themselves know their own bliss.” 


‘Fast by the margin of the hoary deep 
Lie soft well-watered meadows. There the vine 
Would bloom for ever. If to plough and reap, 
Observant of the hours, one’s heart incline, 
Black with fertility the soil doth shine. 
Smooth is the haven, nor is need at all 
Of anchor, cable, and shore-fastened line. 
Floating in shelter of that firm sea-wall 

Sailors at will may wait till prosperous breezes call. 
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Character of Ulysses. 


‘There a white waterfall beneath the cave 

Springs forth, and flashes at the haven-head ; 

Round it the whispering alders darkly wave. 

Thitherward sailing through the night we sped, 

Yea, some divinity the swift ships led 

Through glooms not pierceable by power of eye. 

Round us the deep night-air swung listless, dead ; 

Nor moon nor stars looked down from the wide sky, 
Hid by the gross cloud-curtain brooding heavily. 


‘No mariner beheld the nearing strand, 
Helmsman expert or wielder of the oar, 
Nor marked the long waves rolling on the land. 
Still with a steady prow we onward bore 
Till the keels grated on the shelving shore. 
Then we the sails take down, and, past the line 
Of ripple, landing from the waters hoar, 
Along the margin of the deep recline, 
And sound-asleep wait dreaming for the Dawn divine.’ 


The Ulysses of the Odyssey is, perhaps, the most interesting 
character in the fiction of antiquity. He is, in many respects, a 
finer character than the Ulysses of the Iliad; at least he is the 
Ulysses of the Iliad tempered by age, and elevated by suffering. 
His courage and endurance are things of course ; but his warm 
friendliness is no common virtue. It is not a passionate emotion 
towards one only, like the regard of Achilles for Patroclus ; it is 
a generous sympathy with the companions of his toils even more 
engaging. He is first in every danger; he feels the sorrows 
which fall on others more deeply than his own. The greatest 
affliction he endured, was when six of his followers were torn 
from him by Scylla :— 


Oixrioroy 34 xsivo tmois idov éPbarmoiosy 
> , > 
Tlavrav, coo Emcynow mopovs chads éSepeeivav. 


Wise, and fertile in resource, he yet shows no signs of the 
trickiness and low cunning which have been so injuriously 
ascribed to him. The subtleties of modern thought have created 
a Ulysses widely different from this. We saw it maintained the 
other day in a popular fiction, that Ulysses, after his return to 
Ithaca, must have been of all men upon earth the most ‘bored,’ 
This notion, of course, comes from Mr Tennyson’s Ulysses, who 
finds no profit in an ‘aged wife,’ and ‘cannot rest from travel.’ 
And Mr Tennyson’s conception, again, is borrowed from Dante, 
according to whom Ulysses never goes home at all; but, leaving 
Circe, sails through the Pillars of Hercules, far away into the 
western sea. 








Recent Homeric Critics and Translators. 


‘Neither my longing to behold my boy, 
Nor filial reverence for my aged sire, 
Nor love deserved, that should have filled with joy 
Penelope, could conquer my desire 
The knowledge of the world at large to gain, 
Of human vices, and of valour’s fire.’* 


Ithaca and a ‘savage race’ could afford little, after years of 
excitement and adventure; the good Penelope could but awaken 
remembrances of the goddess-love, whom he had left sorrowing 
on that distant isle. It may have been so. But this Ulysses— 
restless and unsatisfied—is not the Ulysses of the Odyssey. He 
had endured more than enough of toil and struggles, and longed 
for restalone. Yet not the rest of selfish enjoyment ; even more 
than mortal pleasures could not soothe him into forgetfulness of 
his island home. 

‘ Never could these the inward heart persuade, 
Never make sweet the cold unfaithfulness. 
More than all pleasures that were ever made, 
Parents and fatherland our life still bless. 
Though we rich home in a strange land possess, 
Still the old memories about us cling. 


Yea, let life leave me, when I once have seen 
My land, my servants, and my home again.’* 


Now the creation of a great poet should not be lightly dis- 
turbed. Purely as a matter of criticism, we doubt whether a 
character, left as a possession to us by the highest genius, should 
be altered at the dictates of our wayward fancies. The Ulysses 
of Homer should be sacred from change. Nor can we much 
admire the change which has been wrought. Ulysses may have 
found his home irksome ; satiety but too often waits upon frui- 
tion. But this philosophy is trite, and at present too often 

reached. It is the fashion of our day. It marks our lightest 
iterature. Mr Thackeray, for example, cannot lose sight of his 
happy lovers, without showing how marriage may lead to un- 
happiness, or, at least, disquiet. We prefer the legitimate style 
of the old three-volume novel, which, in all simplicity and con- 
fidence, dismisses the hero and heroine to unbroken felicity. 
Certainly, in the highest range of art, this morbid analysis is 
a great mistake. It is impossible but that sorrows will come; 
but living in the constant expectation of them does not enable 
us to meet them better. It is not the truest philosophy that 
our —— can never be realized — that disappointment 
succeeds to disappointment, as wave to wave. Looking at 


7! Inferno, Canto 26, Thomas’ Translation. 
* These lines are a fair specimen of Mr Worsley’s domestic style. 
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things fairly, we will find that our expectations often are real- 
ized—that disappointment is not the rule, but the exception. 
And if this philosophy is not the truest, still less is it the most 
improving or the most elevating. We live by hope; in hope 
we have the source of all our good; and if we should yield to 
the belief that every hope must finish unfulfilled, what motive 
could remain? Therefore, we regard the Homeric view of life as 
the wisest and the best. We love to think of the wanderer as 
restored to his home, and as finding there—undisturbed by weak 
restlessness—a solace for all the troubles he had endured. 

We have already said that the romantic story of Ulysses 
has been rendered, not inadequately, by Mr Worsley; but the 
grander poem of the Iliad remains, and we fear is likely to 
remain, untranslated. No modern effort which we have seen, 
gives promise of a poem which can overthrow the supremacy of 
Pope. Dr Penon, indeed, gives the preference to Chapman : 
‘In Chapmani versione tanquam in speculo cernitur, quantopere 
ipse magnitudine Homerici ingenii commotus et inspiratus fuerit, 
et veriorem hic nobis Homeri effigiem repreesentavit quam quis- 
ex Brittannis, qui eum in Homero vertendo secuti sunt.’ 

eartily as we admire the learning and the knowledge of English 
literature which Dr Penon’s pamphlet evinces, we cannot concur 
in this judgment. Chapman has much of the Homeric fervour, 
but his ‘ unconquerable quaintness, as Charles Lamb calls it, 
spoils all. He has hardly any consecutive half-dozen lines with- 
out some conceit essentially un-Homeric. Pope’s translation 
remains the best ; and with regard to it, Bentley’s judgment has 
been generally accepted: ‘ A pretty poem, but you must not call 
it Homer.’ He who would know in their full strength the fore- 
most poets of the world, must be familiar—an Englishman may 
write it with pride—with the Greek, the Italian, and the English 
tongues. 

If, however, any bold man will seriously incline to this difficult 
task, we would recommend him to study with daily and nightly 
devotion the criticism of Mr Arnold. Whatever may be thought 
of the result at which that gentleman arrives—the much-abused, 
but really not unpopular English Hexameter—the truth of his 
critical doctrine seems to us undoubted. The future translator 
of Homer must regard him not condescendingly as a barbarian, 
nor familiarly as a balladist. He must bear ever in mind the 
caution of the following passage :— 


‘ Only, the poet who would reproduce this must cultivate in himself 
a Greek virtue by no means common among the moderns in general, 
and the English in particular—moderation. For Homer has not only 
the English vigour, he has the Greek grace; and when one observes 
the boisterous, rollickiag way, in which his English admirers—even 
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men of genius, like the late Professor Wilson—love to talk of Homer 
and his poetry, one cannot help feeling that there is no very deep 
community of nature between them and the object of their enthusiasm. 
‘“‘ It is very well, my good friends,” I always imagine Homer saying 
to them, if he could hear them: “ you do me a great deal of honour, 
but somehow or other you praise me too like barbarians.” For 
Homer’s grandeur is not the mixed and turbid grandeur of the great 
poets of the north, of the authors of Othello and Faust ; it is a perfect, 
a lovely grandeur. Certainly his poetry has all the energy and power 
of the poetry of our ruder climates ; but it has, besides, the pure lines 
of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness of an Ionian sky.’ 

All this is true; yet the ‘ barbarism’ of Professor Wilson is 
far less likely to mislead than the fancifulness of some modern 
critics. We much regret that Mr Arnold has said nothing of 
two men of note who have written on Homer in our own day, 
and whose extraordinary misconceptions have been received with 
general applause. The volume on Homer in Professor Wilson's 
works may be too § rollicking’ in its tone, but it conveys to the 
reader a far truer feeling of the genius of the poet than the wild 
imaginations of Mr Gladstone, or the unpoetical, man-of-the- 
world analysis of Colonel Mure. 





The Commemoration of 1662. 


Art. IV.—1. English Puritanism and its Leaders—Cromwell, 
Milton, Baxter, Bunyan. By Joun Tuttocn, D.D. Black- 
wood, 1861. 

2. Joseph Alleine: his Companions and Times: A Memorial of 
Black Bartholomew, 1662. By CHarLes StanrorD. Jack- 
son and Walford, 1861. 

3. Church and State Two Hundred Years ago; a History of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs in England from 1660 to 1663. By 
Joun Stoueston. Jackson and Walford, 1862. 

. 4, The History of the Early Puritans. By J. B. Marsden, 
M.A., Vicar of Great Missenden. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., 1850. 

5. The History of the Later Puritans. By J. B. MarspEn, 
M.A. London, 1852. 


Two hundred years ago—in May 1662—an event took place 
which is memorable in the annals of the English Church. In 
that month the royal assent was given to the Act of Uniformity, 
which still continues to be the statutory exposition of the rela- 
tions between the Church of England and the State. 

The immediate consequence of that Act was the secession of 
some two thousand of the most prominent men among the 
English clergy, who became the fathers and founders of Dis- 
sent. Their successors purpose to commemorate this bicentenary 
anniversary of Nonconformity by a great and united effort for 
the propagation of their principles. At the same time, many 
members of the Church of England have become convinced that 
this last remnant of the fetters of Stuart legislation is unsuited 
to the times; that it is well-nigh impotent for good; while it 
sorely impedes the exertions of the clergy in their endeavours 
to overtake the work which has been bequeathed to them by the 
apathy of past ages. They propose, therefore, to signalize the 
present year by an attempt to obtain the total or partial repeal 
of the Act which they deem so injurious. 

At this time, then, we have thought it desirable to place 
before our readers an account of the causes, immediate and 
remote, which led to that disruption of the English Church, 
which has exerted, and still continues to exert, so vast an 
—— upon the external conditions of religious life in Eng- 
and. 

The approach of this anniversary has been heralded by various 
publications bearing on the occasion. Of these, ‘English Puri- 
tanism and its Leaders’ is one of the most noticeable. This 
book does not profess to be a history of Puritanism ; it presents 
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us with slight biographical sketches of four men—Cromwell, 
Milton, Baxter, Bunyan—whom Dr Tulloch conceives to have 
exhibited in their lives the four main types of the Puritanic 
character. The merits and the defects of Dr Tulloch’s lectures 
on ‘The Leaders of the Reformation,’ are reproduced in this 
book. It is very readable. There is breadth of view and grasp 
of principles; and Dr Tulloch’s ecclesiastical training and position 
have enabled him to maintain a judicial impartiality, which it 
would be unreasonable to expect from any one entangled in the 
traditional prejudices which, in England, beset both Churchman 
and Dissenter. On the other hand, none but the most accessible 
sources of information have been consulted ; and these 500 pages 
do not add a single new fact to those which are familiar to men 
moderately acquainted with the subject of which it treats. 

Mr Stanford’s ‘Life of Joseph Alleine’ makes no pretence 
to impartiality; it is written, on the contrary, with a strong 
sense of the wrongs suffered by the Nonconformists, and of the 
excellence of the principles on which modern Dissent is based. 
While lamenting that this onesidedness should detract from the 
value of the work, we are bound to commend the picturesque 
treatment of the subject, and to acknowledge that much pains- 
taking research among forgotten MSS. and obscure books has 
brought to light many curious facts, which render the work an 
acceptable contribution to a due appreciation of the times. 

Mr Stoughton’s is the best history of the ejection of the Puri- 
tans that has yet been written. Documents in the State Paper 
Office, and other MS. authorities, have been freely used ; and the 
author has added materially to our knowledge of the period, and 
has rectified several erroneous statements which find their place 
in the current histories. Though it is easy to see on which side 
his sympathies lie, yet we are bound to acknowledge that he 
fairly states the facts on either side, and that he writes with a 
candour and a freedom from declamation, which add greatly to 
the force of his arguments. 

Mr Marsden’s well-known work still remains the best general 
history of the Puritans. Its literary and historical merits are 
great; and the impartiality and spirit of Christian charity by 
which it is pervaded, make it in these respects a model for all 
writers on ecclesiastical concerns. 

The position occupied by the Puritans during the century 
which succeeded the Relocation has been much misrepresented. 
With the object of palliating the injustice and cruelty of the 
ejection of the two thousand ministers, it has been a common 
device with party writers to hold them up as mere intrusive 
sectaries, who had been installed by Cromwell in the sequestered 
benefices of a Church with which they had no historical connec- 
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tion, and no theological sympathies. Nothing can be more re- 
mote from the real truth. The Puritans had never been a 
separated sect. As a body, they were the representatives—both 
theologically and ecclesiastically—of one of those two great sec- 
tions into which the Church of England is still divided. Fora 
century they had existed as a powerful party, and had occupied 
a firm standing ground within the Church, holding unchallenged 
possession of many of her benefices and sees, asserting practically 
a certain latitude in the interpretation of her rubrics and canons, 
and pointing with pride to the names of some of her most illus- 
trious sons. Bishop Hooper, Bishop Coverdale, and Foxe the 
Martyrologist were distinguished as Puritans. Believing that 
the Reformation had been arrested in its due development, the 
Puritans had protested for greater simplicity of ritual, for the 
removal of abuses still unreformed, and for the supreme authority 
of the word of God. Archbishop Grindall was strongly in favour 
of permitting a certain amount of rubrical elasticity. Ten of 
the Elizabethan bishops countenanced ‘the liberty of prophy- 
sying ;’ that is, they allowed an amount of latitude in social and 
extemporaneous worship which would have amply satisfied the 
desires of Baxter and his associates. So close was the equipon- 
derance of the two parties, that in the Convocation of 1562 the 
demands of the Puritans, which were almost identical with those 
made by their successors a century later, were carried by 43 
votes against 35; but, on proxies being called, the Puritan pro- 
posals were thrown out by a single vote. 

But it was not only in matters of ritual observance that the 
two thousand ejected ministers occupied the same ground which 
had been held by a large party within the Church during the 
preceding century. On the question of Church government 
they were moderate Episcopalians, while they earnestly desired 
to do away with that tyrannical prelacy which Laud had made 
odious. With Cranmer, they regarded a bishop as a presbyter, 
primus inter pares, differing from his brother presbyters in his 
functions only, not in the nature of his office. Even Baxter 
and Bishop Sanderson were almost at one in their ecclesiastical 
theories. In fact, nearly all the Presbyterian Puritans were will- 
ing to accept the Archbishop’s scheme of Church government, 
the design of which was to curtail the baronial magnificence of 
the Episcopate, to increase its numbers, and to support it in 
its functions by the advice and co-operation of the presbyters. 

When we pass from ritual and ecclesiastical questions to those 
which concern theology, the Puritans have a still stronger case. 
The ejected ministers held to the Augustinian theology of the 
English Articles far more closely than their opponents. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, the prevalent theology in the Church was 
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decisively Calvinistic. Not satisfied with the statements of the 
Seventeenth Article, Archbishop Whitgift nearly succeeded in 
giving the force of law to the unqualified Calvinism of his ‘ Lam- 
beth Articles.’ This tendency of the theology of the Church 
reached a still more extreme development in the early part of the 
reion of James I., who sent four representatives to assist at the 
Synod of Dort ; and on their return professed himself delighted at 
the decisions which had been arrived at,—decisions, which asserted 
in a most uncompromising form the five points of high Calvinism. 
Though English Churchmen of all parties are now, probably, well 
content that the guarded Augustinian teaching of the Thirty-nine 
Articles held its ground against the more explicit definitions of 
Whitgift, still none can deny that the clergy who were ejected 
in 1662 occupied strong ground in maintaining the prescriptive 
theology of the Church, in — to the Arminianism which 
had made its appearance within the memories of living men. It 
was, in fact, not till the period of Bancroft’s primacy that the 
distinctive tenets of Calvinism were abandoned by the ruling 
party in the Church, and left in the exclusive possession of the 
Puritans. 

The Assembly’s Catechism—the doctrinal standard of the 
later Puritans—if compared with the Thirty-nine Articles or 
with the writings of the Reformers, shows, moreover, that on 
the doctrine of the sacraments the Puritans maintained the 
ancient teaching, in opposition to the sacramentarianism of Laud 
and of the Bishops of the Restoration. Even Bishop Sanderson, 
High Churchman as he was, acknowledges that in his day, 
men were stigmatized as Puritans for holding opinions which had 
been held by Whitgift and Hooker. 

The questions in dispute between the two parties were, in fact, 
somewhat the same as those which, at the present day, dis- 
tinguish the Evangelical and Tractarian schools. The Puritans 
made the letter of Scripture, as interpreted by the private judg- 
ment of individuals, the sole ultimate standard of appeal. The 
Laudians, on the other hand, demanded an intellectual sub- 
mission to the supreme authority of the Church. The Puritans 
leaned toward Solifidianism,—the Laudians, toward Sacramenta- 
rianism. The one party was in danger of neglecting the decencies 
of divine worship; the other, of overwhelming it with an elabo- 
rate and pompous ritualism. The one had a dread of anything, 
however ceadbien in itself, which might have been practised at 


Rome ; the other had an equal horror of everything that had 
been adopted at Geneva. 

It is, however, a suggestive circumstance, that though the 
theories of the Puritans have descended to the modern Evan- 
gelicals, yet a large number of the practical reforms for which 
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they battled in vain with the High Church party of the day, 
have been unconsciously adopted by the present Anglican 
party, with the object of giving increased efficiency to the 
system of the Church. Thus, Baxter importunately urged a 
subdivision of dioceses, and the erection of suffragan bishoprics, 
—a measure which, last year, for the second or third time, was 
brought forward by High Churchmen. He proposed also 
annual diocesan synods,—a plan which the present Bishops of 
Exeter and Oxford have been the first to approve and to in- 
augurate. In imitation of the presbyteries of Scotland, Baxter 
recommended ruri-decanal chapters, which should comprise a 
lay element,—a measure which the Church Union has very 
recently succeeded in bringing into operation. The recent revival 
of Convocation, and the propositions for its reform, are also a 
return to the plans which the English Presbyterians desired to 
copy from the General Assembly of their Scottish brethren. 
Among other objects which the Puritans had at heart, and 
in which they anticipated reforms which have recently been 
introduced or attempted, may be named, the practice of frequent 
week-day services, assiduous visitations from house to house, the 
enforcement of a stricter discipline among both clergy and laity, 
the prohibition of pluralities and of non-residence, the restora- 
tion of impropriated tythes, and some mitigation of the evils 
which attend on the system by which the patronage of Church 
benefices is still regulated. 

But while modern High Churchmen have taken up and appro- 
priated the mantle which had fallen from the shoulders of the 
Puritans, it was far otherwise at the time of which we speak. 
That rapid development of the power of the Puritans, which was 
such a marked feature of the primacy of Laud, was mainly 
brought about by the popular sympathy which aided them in 
their struggle with that prelate. 

The folly of Laud in attempting to enforce the Book of Sports, 
had roused a strong Sabbatarian feeling throughout the nation. 
Thousands who had hitherto held aloof from the Puritans joined 
in their protest against the desecration of the Lord’s day by the 
‘morris dances, Whitsun ales, church ales, May games, and 
dances of men and women, which all ministers were enjoined 
tocommend publicly in church. Moreover, country folks jour- 
neying up to town, reported on their return that at Court there 
Was a stage-play instead of a sermon on the Sunday afternoon. 
Such indecencies shocked all men who possessed any germs of 
religious conviction or devotional spirit, and brought them into 
closer sympathies with the protesting Puritans, who thus gradu- 
ally engrossed almost the whole of the religious life in the coun- 
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try. It must be confessed that the scandalous inefficiency of 
many of the country clergy was another cause of the spread of 
Puritanism. We possess no more vivid portraiture of the state 
of things than that which is contained in Baxter’s autobiography; 
and there is no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of the 

icture. He describes the country clergy of the district where 
fis youth was passed, as a rude, ignorant, and drunken set, 
sometimes grossly immoral and irreligious: in the village where 
he was bred not a sermon was to be heard from year’s end to 
year’s end; the clergy were lazy and vicious, one of them being 
a stage-player, who had forged the credentials of ordination. At 
Kidderminster, he says, ‘the minister preached only once a 
quarter, and that so weakly as to expose himself to the laughter 
of the congregation ; and the curate was a common tippler and 
a drunkard, and understood not the common points in the 
Children’s Catechism.’ And near Kidderminster, ‘there were 
two chapels, where the poor ignorant curate of the one got his 
living by cutting faggots, the other by making ropes,—their 
abilities being answerable to their studies and employments.’— 
‘Life,’ p. 80. 

The religious standard among the peasantry was what might 
have been expected from the character of their pastors. They 
are ietbel as ignorant and irreligious: on a Sunday they 
danced round the May-pole; they never prayed, but could say 
the Lord’s Prayer, and some of them the Ave Maria. All the 
year not a serious word was heard from them. Any quiet, seri- 
ous people went by the name of Puritans: to earn this name 
it was sufficient for a man to abstain from oaths and drunken- 
ness, and to read his Bible. These Puritans, he continues, were 
in every respect good members of the Church of England ; they 
‘never scrupled conformity to bishops, liturgies, or ceremonies, 
or went to hear other than godly Conformist ministers.’ In fact, 
at the breaking out of the civil war there were ‘ about as many 
Nonconformists as counties, and Laud’s diary bears witness to 
the same fact. Even during the war, in the whole town of 
Kidderminster, which was a stronghold of Puritanism, there 
was, nevertheless, ‘not a Separatist, or Anabaptist, or Anti- 
nomian.’ 

To remedy the spiritual destitution which prevailed so widely 
throughout the country, the wealthy Puritan merchants of London 
and Bristol formed associations for buying up advowsons, and 
maintaining lecturers in country places. Fuller says it is incre- 
dible what large sums were advanced in a short time toward so 
laudable an employment. With marvellous infatuation, the 
bishops exerted themselves to put a stop to these voluntary mis- 
sionary efforts. Preaching ministers were disfavoured and put 
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down, and Laud attempted to supply the religious wants of the 
country by the Book of Sports! and an obnoxious ritual, more 
and more conformed to the model of that of Rome. Crucifixes 
were restored—genuflexions before the altar were enforced. 
The nation felt that the Archbishep was tampering with Popery, 
and the inopportune offer of a Cardinal’s hat convinced all men 
that the Primate’s labours were appreciated in Italy as correctly 
as they were in England. The general belief that a secret 
understanding existed with the Pope, derives confirmation from 
a curious fact which Mr Stanford has disinterred, namely, that 
at a somewhat later period a papal bull was intercepted, and 
laid before the House, in which canonization was promised to 
every Catholic who should fall fighting in the royal cause." 

The prevalent distrust and suspicion were soon changed into 
a deep indignation at the cruelties to which Laud resorted, in 
order to repress the outcry which denounced the fantastic 
fripperies and unwarranted innovations which were being sub- 
stituted for the modest ritual prescribed by the Reformers. 
Men’s cheeks glowed, and their hands tingled, when they saw 
three members of the learned professions—Prynne, a lawyer; 
Bastwick, a physician; and Burton, a clergyman—standing in 
pillories in Palace Yard,—their ears scooped out, and their 
cheeks branded, for the fault of having dared to call in question 
the proceedings of the Primate; and the Head Master of 
Westminster—an eminent scholar—condemned to pay a fine of 
L.5000, and to have his ears nailed to the pillory in presence 
of his scholars, for having, in a private letter, used some disre- 
spectful expressions which Laud chose to apply to himself. 

And these were by no means solitary instances. Fines of 
many thousand pounds were levied for trivial offences; many 
clergymen were suspended for omitting to bow to the altar, or 
for refusing to inculcate from the pulpit the divine right of 
kings,—a right which was taken to include the prerogative of 
arbitrary taxation. Can we wonder that such follies, and such 
tyrannies, should have driven the Puritans to look without dis- 
favour on the armed protest of the Parliament against unconsti- 
tutional innovations in Church and State? Could it be ex- 
pected that they sliould foresee the coming torrent which swept 
away in succession the Bishops, the Throne, and the Parliament, 
and ultimately placed the supreme power in the hands of a small 
republican clique among the officers of the army? But the 
Puritans were at heart loyal to the King and to the Church. 
Undoubtedly the terrible memories of what they had endured 
from Laud,—the finings, the brandings, the pilloryings, the ear- 
cuttings, and the nose-slittings, which had been the portion of so 

1 Stanford’s Joseph Alleine, p. 19. 
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many, carried them further than they would otherwise have 

one. The King’s incorrigible untruthfulness made it difficult 
for them to believe that they had really obtained security from 
the recurrence of the recent tyrannies; and they found—only 
when it was too late—what the objects were which the repub- 
lican party had in view. Then, indeed, many of the Puritan 
members joined the King at Oxford; and if the duplicity of the 
Court and the violence of the army had made it possible, this 
Falkland party would have united its efforts with that Puritan 
majority of the Long Parliament which remained at West- 
minster, till it was driven forth by the troopers of Colonel Pride ; 
and together they might have succeeded in settling the consti- 
tution, church, and kingdom, on a basis not far different from 
that which was agreed upon in 1688. 

As the Royalist cause lost ground, the great body of the 
Puritan clergy conformed to the regulations which were issued 
from time to time. These men did not believe Episcopacy or 
liturgies to be essential to the constitution of a Christian Church, 
though many of them still retained a theoretical preference for 
the ancient forms. At the time of the Reformation, the English 
clergy, with few exceptions, had accepted the four or five suc- 
cessive changes of ritual which were imposed by the temporal 
power; and, in like manner, during the civil war, the greater 
number of the clergy gave a tacit acquiescence to what appeared 
to be the national will, by retaining their benefices, and con- 
tinuing their ministrations under the new regulations. 

As respects these ministers, who form the bulk of those 
ejected in 1662, we may fairly take Baxter as a representative 
‘man. At least the Puritans, or Presbyterians, as they now 
begin to be called, made him their mouthpiece, and acknow- 
ledged him as aleader. What, then, do we find this man 
‘doing during the continuance of the civil war, and at its close? 
We find him taking his place as a clergyman of the National 
Church, and consistently defending her from all assaults. He 
did his utmost for the preservation of ‘ tythes and parish 
ministers. He strove to moderate the license of theological 
opinion. From morning till night he argued with ‘the sectaries’ 
in Cromwell’s army, dissuading them from schism. The account 
which he gives us of the Separatists, intolerant and uncharitable 
though we may think it, yet does at all events show most con- 
clusively, that the so-called Presbyterians sympathized infinitely 
less with the sectaries than with such Episcopalians as Usher, 
Sanderson, Stillingfleet, or Pearson. Although the Covenant 
had been directed against Prelacy, and not against Episcopacy, 
yet Baxter exerted himself to prevent its being taken by his 
people in Kidderminster; and when ‘the Engagement’ was im- 
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posed, he boldly wrote and preached against it, though it was 
taken by many Episcopalian divines. And, in open conference, 
he even declared Cromwell to be guilty of treason and rebellion, 
and just before the battle of Worcester he had the courage to 
write letters to the army in favour of the claims of Charles II. 

Nothing can be more unwarrantable than to charge the Pres- 
byterians with any complicity in the death of Charles I. Two 
days before the trial commenced, ‘the ministers of the Gospel 
within the province of London’ drew up and signed a re- 
monstrance to Cromwell and his officers. They say, ‘ We could 
not believe, had not our eyes been witnesses of it,’ how far your 
usurpations could go. ‘ We earnestly entreat you,’ they con- 
tinue, ‘ that you would consider of the evil of your present ways, 
and turn from them. You cannot but know that the word of 
God commands obedience to magistrates; and, consonant to 
Scripture, this hath been the judgment of Protestant divines at 
home and abroad, with whom we concur, disclaiming, detesting, 
and abhorring the practices of Jesuits concerning the opposing 
of lawful magistrates by any private persons, and the murdering 
of kings by any, though under the most specious and colourable 
pretences. .... . If you persist in this way, be sure your sin 
will find you out. If our exhortation prevail not, we have dis- 
charged our duty, and we hope delivered our souls. If it be our 
portion to suffer, as we are told, we trust we shall suffer as 
Christians ; but we hope better things of you.’ This bold and 
noble remonstrance was signed by every Puritan minister in 
London who possessed the least weight or influence. 

Ia the interval between the King’s trial and his execution, 
Calamy and other ministers laboured to persuade the vacillating 
Fairfax to step in, and try to rescue the King from Cromwell’s 
hands. The Sunday after the execution every pulpit in London 
rang with denunciations of the crime, and even Clarendon is 
fain to acknowledge how bitter were the lamentations of the 
Puritan ministers. 

In face of all this evidence, with what justice can the Puri- 
tans be charged with being accessories to the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and the installation of the Protector? Just as well 
might Odillon Barrot and the constitutional opposition of 1847 
be charged with having secretly plotted the revolution of which 
they were themselves the victims,—just as well might they be 
accused of having brought about the coup detat of the second of 
December, and of being the originators of the Empire of bayonets 
which it ushered in. 

In like manner, the Puritans are charged with the sufferings 
of the Royalist clergy during the civil war. It would be as rea- 
sonable to charge the Girondists with having instigated the reign 
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of terror, against which they struggled, and of which they were 
themselves the victims. 

The battle of Dunbar, Cromwell’s ‘ crowning mercy,’ was, in 
fact, the death-struggle between the old Puritanism and the 
military tyranny of Cromwell. From this time, the Puritans, 
not the Royalists, were the chief sufferers. Love, Hamilton, and 
Holland, were sent by Cromwell to the scaffold. From the date 
of Love’s execution, the breach between Cromwell and the 
Puritans was complete. So great was the exasperation, that 
when Manton preached Love’s funeral sermon, Cromwell’s sol- 
diers threatened to shoot the preacher in his pulpit if he did not 
desist. 

This mingled hatred and dread of the Protector kept alive 
the loyalty of the Puritan clergy towards Charles II]. They 
had scarcely dissembied it during Cromwell’s life—at his death 
it broke forth into unrestrained expression. The recall of 
Charles II. was very greatly due to the exertions of the Puritan 
clergy, whose influence was all-powerful in London. From 
their pulpits they roused the enthusiasm of the City, and it seems 
to have been their representations which decided the wavering 
inclinations of Monk, and induced him finally to declare for the 
King. Calamy and Baxter were chosen to preach at St Mar- 
garet’s before the Convention Parliament, which on the next day 
voted the King’s recall. 

Several of the leading Puritan cleregy—Calamy, Manton, 
Spurstowe, Bowles, and others—were deputed by the Parliament 
and the City to present themselves before Charles at Breda, and 
obtain a formal declaration of his intentions on various ecclesi- 
astical matters. The document which they obtained is known 
in history as the Breda Declaration, and it would, had it been 
carried into effect, have entirely prevented the lamentable schism 
which ensued ; it would have gone far to make Dissent unknown, 
and might justly have been termed the Magna Charta of the 
evangelical section of the Church of England. 

In this declaration, and in another which soon followed it, 
Charles promised, ‘ no one shall be disquieted or called in question 
for differences of opinion on matters of religion, which do not con- 
cern the peace of the kingdom.’ The Thirty-nine Articles were 
to be the sole standard of the Church of England: no one sub- 
scribing them ‘shall forfeit his presentation or benefice, or be 
deprived of it.’ ‘ Iam resolved,’ said the King, ‘to compass union.’ 

Armed with such promises, the London clergy—Baxter, 
Calamy, Ashe, Bates, Manton, and Reynolds—did not hesitate 
to use in Charles’ favour all the power with which their un- 
bounded popularity invested them. So fully did Charles and his 
advisers appreciate the efforts of the Puritan leaders, that imme- 
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diately upon his return, ten or twelve of the more prominent 
men were appointed as chaplains in ordinary to the King; while 
bishoprics were offered to Calamy, Reynolds, and Baxter, and 
deaneries to Manton, Bates, and Bowles. With one exception, 
they declined to accept these preferments until the King’s 
declarations had received a legal ratification. 

But for this they were to wait in vain. So long as the Con- 
vention Parliament remained sitting, the interests of the Pres- 
byterians could not be overlooked. Charles temporized, and 
the farce of conciliation was kept up. 

The new Parliament was clected at the moment when the 
reaction in favour of the King was at its height. The nation 
had gone mad with loyal frenzy, and the new members were 
mostly men whose titles to distinction were the losses and 
sufferings which they had undergone during the time of the late 
troubles. These Cavaliers came up to Westminster, eager to 
find objects on whom they might take vengeance for all that 
had been endured during the preceding twenty years. 

Charles’ Ministers were not long in perceiving that, by means 
of this Cavalier Parliament, they had full power to deal with the 
Presbyterians at their pleasure. All the recent professions were 
disregarded—all the lavish promises were civilly, or uncivilly, 
evaded. Baxter, who a year before had declined the see of 
Hereford, now found it impossible to obtain even the charge of his 
former parish at Kidderminster, with his modest stipend of ninety 
pounds a year. Lord Clarendon and Bishop Morley put him off 
with fair professions, but no performance. Other prominent 
men met with corresponding treatment; and the Presbyterians 
began to perceive that there was not the slightest desire on the 
part of the Court for a peaceful settlement of the religious dis- 
tractions of the past twenty years, and that they themselves had 
been duped by trusting to the King’s hollow protestations. 

Charles had promised that the wishes of the Presbyterians for 
arevision of the Prayer-book should be complied with. This 
promise was of too specific a nature to be evaded, and conse- 
quently a commission was issued to nineteen divines of each 
party, to meet together at the Savoy, and confer as to the 
alterations to be made. The happiest results might have been 
expected from this conference, if there had been a mutual spirit 
of conciliation. The Presbyterians were eager to obtain terms 
which would enable them to conform, but it was evident from 
the first that no concessions for the sake of peace were to be 
expected from their opponents. During the twenty years which 
had elapsed since Laud’s tyrannical ritualism had raised the 
tempest which had driven the bishops into exile, it was mani- 
fest that, like the exiled Bourbons, they had learned nothing, 
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and had forgotten nothing. Whatever may have been the easy 
monarch’s willingness to save himself annoyance by promising 
everything that he was asked to promise, the bishops, at all 
events, had the sincerity never even to profess any intention of 
entering, for the sake of peace, unity, and charity, into any 
compromise that could be avoided. They rather hoped, by 
stiffly refusing all concessions, to be able to get rid altogether of 
rivals whom they equally dreaded and disliked. And thus, 
when the Puritan divines brought forward their proposals, the 
bishops resolutely refused to yield anything beyond a few verbal 
alterations, and one or two trifling concessions, which they after- 
wards revoked. One instance will serve to show their uncon- 
ciliatory spirit. The Puritans brought forward their objections 
to the cross and the surplice, which had been now so long disused, 
and contended that all the arguments used by the bishops would 
tell equally in favour of ‘holy water, and lights, and abundance 
of such ceremonies of Rome which we have cast out. To this 
Bishop Gunning replied, ‘Yes, and so I think we ought to 
have more, and not fewer, if we do well.’ 

Two or three of the Episcopalian divines disapproved of this 
unconciliatory tone, and seem sincerely to have desired to 
bring about a concord. Dr Peirce ‘disputed soberly and 
calmly ;’ but, with this exception, the leading part was taken by 
men of a different stamp; and, unfortunately, Bishop Gunning, 
who ‘ stuck at nothing,’ and Bishop Morley, who ‘ was unwilling 
to yield to anything that might look like moderation,’ were the 
‘greatest and forwardest speakers,’ and ‘the prime managers of 
the whole affair.’ 

Though the wisest men on either side were not very far apart, 
yet the spirit in which the conference was conducted caused it 
to end only in mutual irritation. Great blame undoubtedly 
attaches to the Puritans. They were disputatious and dogmatic; 
they were anxious to save their credit with their own party, 
and were therefore needlessly scrupulous about trifles; they 
miscalculated their influence in the country, and showed them- 
selves pre-eminently deficient in that knowledge of the world 
which their adversaries had acquired during their wanderings 
with the Court of the exiled monarch. 

From the manner in which their proposals had been treated in 
the Savoy conference, the ministers foresaw clearly what they 
might expect from the Convocation which now assembled. At 
the Savoy they had, at all events, had an opportunity of stating 
their own views,’and pleading their own cause; but in the Con- 
vocation they can hardly be said to have been represented at all. 
The whole of the Upper House, and more than two-thirds of the 
Lower, was composed of the dignitaries who had returned from 
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exile, or whom Charles had recently appointed. The represen- 
tation of the parochial clergy in Convocation has, ever since the 
Reformation, been totally disproportionate to their numbers ; but 
on this occasion, the officials of the bishops disallowed, in many 
cases, the votes of incumbents who had received only Presby- 
terian ordination. And although the Archdeaconry of London 
succeeded in returning two Puritans, Calamy and Baxter, yet 
the Bishop of London, having a certain power of selection, so 
used his prerogative as to leave London without any representa- 
tion in Convocation; and he thus deprived the Puritans of all 
voice in the changes which were so vitally to affect them. 

The temper of the Convocation thus selected may easily be 
imagined. It was most violent and uncompromising. The work 
of revising the Prayer-book was undertaken in a spirit worthy of 
the days of Land. Of the few trivial concessions made by the 
bishops at the Savoy, all of the least value were withdrawn ; and 
the entire volume was subjected to a searching revision, which 
resulted in making the book far more distasteful to the Puritans 
than it had been before. Some six hundred alterations were 
introduced : a majority, indeed, were mere literary emendations ; 
but there were many which were ingeniously calculated to 
rankle the unhealed wounds left by former controversies, while 
it is difficult to point out one single change, however insignifi- 
cant, which would tend to allay the prejudices of the Puritans, 
or to facilitate their conformity. To use the words of Bishop 
Burnet, ‘ care was taken that nothing should be altered as it had 
been moved by the Presbyterians, for it was resolved to gratify 
them in nothing.’ 

To specify a few instances: Convocation retained, without 
any relaxation, the rubric as to vestments, the formula of abso- 
lution for the sick, the cross in baptism, and the practice of 
reading the Apocrypha as a part of the Old Testament. It with- 
drew the concessions made at the Savoy as to the removal of 
contradictions between the two versions of the Psalms, and as to 
the softening of objectionable phrases in the marriage and burial 
services. It introduced: various unnecessary changes which were 
known to be specially offensive to the Presbyterians: the word 
‘Church’ was substituted for ‘Congregation ;’ ‘ Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons,’ for ‘ Ministers ;’ ‘ Priests and Deacons’ for ‘ Pas- 
tors and Ministers. A prayer was introduced, in which the 
godless libertine then on the throne was styled ‘our most reli- 
gious king ;’ the names of a few saints were added from the 
Romish calendar; and the account of Bel and the Dragon, and 
the History of Susanna, were added to the list of appointed 
lessons. 

The Prayer-book, thus revised, was sent up to Parliament to 
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be incorporated into the Act of Uniformity, which was then 
passing through the House. Though this Parliament had been 
elected, as we have seen, at a time of violent reactionary excite- 
ment, yet the bill was only forced through the House by the aid 
of rumours of Puritan conspiracies, the evidence of which was 
supplied by letters which it was pretended had been intercepted, 
and which, in one case at least, have been proved conclusively 
by Mr Stanford to have been clumsy forgeries.’ The majority 
which passed the bill was small, the numbers being 186 and 
180. In the Lords it was only carried with great difficulty, and 
after long delays; a kind of prescience seems to have been felt 
of the evils it would bring about. 

The real motives of the framers of this Act are not difficult to 
discover. With a terrible energy of language, Archdeacon Hare 
tells us that ‘all hope of unity was blasted by that most disas- 
trous, most tyrannical, and schismatical Act of Uniformity, the 
authors of which, it is plain, were not seeking Unity, but Divi- 
sion” The manifest intention of the Act was to exclude from 
the Church of England, once for all, the whole of the evangeli- 
cal or Low Church party, which, as we have shown, had held its 
ground ever since the Reformation, and whose numbers and 
influence had been a continual source of apprehension to their 
opponents. At the same time, we are compelled by the facts to 
regard the Act as prompted not only by misjudged prudence, 
but also by feelings of revenge and retaliation. The embittered 
temper of the Prelatical party hurried them away to take indis- 
criminate vengeance for the losses, the exiles, and the insults 
which had been inflicted upon them during the times of the civil 
war, by the lawlessness of the soldiery or the fanaticism of the 
sectaries. Unfortunately, in their passionate desire of revenge, 
they committed the error of letting the retribution fall upon the 
heads of the wrong parties. The Independents, the real aggres- 
sors, were, except in the army, extremely few in numbers: they 
claimed no position in the National Church at the Restoration, 
but hastened to hide themselves in obscurity or exile. Thus it 
was that the Prelatists, finding that their only real enemies were 
beyond the reach of punishment, turned upon the moderate 
Church party, which had recently borne the brunt of the 
struggle with Cromwell and the Independents, and which, 
twenty years before, had struggled for a reform, but had drawn 
back from a revolution. 

We possess ample evidence that the real intention of the 
framers of the Act was, as we have said, to exclude from the 
Church the whole of the evangelical clergy. We have not 
only the internal evidence of the ingeniously contrived provi- 
1 ‘Life of Joseph Alleine,’ p. 197. 
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sions of the Act itself, but we have the reported opinions of 
those who concocted it. 

Dr Bates, a friend of the Earl of Manchester, relates that 
when that nobleman told the King that ‘he was afraid the terms 
of the Act were so rigid that many of the ministers would not 
comply with it,’ Bishop Sheldon rejoined, ‘I am afraid they 
will, and the Bishop is said to have added, ‘Now we know 
their minds, we'll make them all knaves if they conform.’ 
From which it would appear, as indeed the facts suggest, that 
the only result of the Savoy conference was to enable the 
bishops so to frame the Act of Uniformity, as most effectively to 
make the conformity of the Puritans impossible. 

After the Act had come into operation, Dr Allen said to 
Bishop Sheldon, ‘that it was a pity that the door was so strait that 
many sober ministers could not have admission. ‘To which the 
Bishop replied, ‘It is no pity at all; if we had thought so many 
of them would have conformed, we would have made it straiter.’ 

But the true animus of the Act is more conclusively shown by 
the nature of its provisions, than by the reported sentiments of 
those who contrived it. We have asserted that it was a measure 
of revenge and retaliation. On what ether hypothesis can we 
account for the violation of the solemn promise given in the 
King’s declaration from Whitehall, in which he promised that 
no one should ‘forfeit his presentation or benefice, or be deprived 
of it, so he read and declare his assent to all the articles of reli- 
gion which only concern the confession of the true Christian 
faith, and the doctrines of the sacraments, comprised in the 
Book of Articles? If the Act of Uniformity had been intended 
to produce unity and not schism—if it had been designed to heal 
the wounds of the Church, and not to aggravate them, it would 
have been quite possible to have taken securities against thie 
future spread of Puritanism, without inflicting terrible sufferings 
on a vast number of pious and laborious men. The Act might 
have been made prospective, not retrospective; the rights of 
existing incumbents might have been reserved, and thus the 
King’s promise might have remained unbroken, and common 
justice have been observed. 

The spirit of animosity which dictated the Act is clearly indi- 
cated by the date which was fixed for its operation to commence. 
The Act passed in May. It provided for the ejection of every 
incumbent who had not declared his assent and consent to all 
and everything contained in the revised Prayer-book before St 
Bartholomew’s day, the 24th of August next ensuing. In the 
first draught of the bill, the 29th of September had been in- 
serted; but by the deliberate change to the 24th of August, the 
date was so adjusted as to come just a few days before the tithes 
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of the past year became payable. By this terrible and unne- 
cessary piece of barbarity, the ministers were deprived of the 
whole of the income which their services had earned during the 
preceding year: with their wives and children, they were cast 
forth penniless, and worse than penniless; for they were bur- 
dened with all the liabilities contracted during the year, but 
were deprived of the anticipated means of meeting them. And 
in order to effect this most inhuman piece of retrospective 
legislation, another injustice, equally indefensible, was perpe- 
trated. The book was detained in the hands of the printers till 
within a few days of the date fixed by the Act, so that, as 
Bishop Burnet informs us, not one in forty of the clergy had 
been able to obtain it by the appointed day, in order to ascertain 
what were the changes to which their solemn assent and consent 
were required. 

If these facts do not suffice to establish the malignant ani- 
mosity which dictated the Act, a detailed comparison of its 
requirements, with the position which the Puritans had taken 
up, will show how impossible it was for them to comply with its 
demands. 

The position of the Puritans was substantially as follows. 
They alleged that a generation had grown up, to which the 
ritual of the Elizabethan Church was unfamiliar. In the enforce- 
ment of ceremonies, they urged that there should be conceded a 
certain amount of elasticity, as had been the case during the 
primacies of Cranmer, of Grindal, and of Abbot. Do not, they 
said, compel ministers in all cases to refuse the elements to such 
of the laity as think it idolatrous to receive them in a kneeling 
posture. Do not compel them to deny baptism to the children 
of those parents who wish themselves to make the responses at the 
font, or who think the sign of the cross on the child’s forehead 
to be a relic of Popery. Allow those ministers, who for twenty 
years have not been permitted to wear the surplice, to continue, 
if they wish it, to officiate in the garb to which they have grown 
accustomed. Let the Lord’s day be hallowed. Let gross cases 
of clerical immorality be punished. Do not enforce the observ- 
ance of those saints’ days which have been so long disused ; and 
let the ancient regulation continue valid, by which canonical 
Scripture may be substituted, at the discretion of the minister, for 
lessons appointed from the Apocrypha. Do not compel the clergy 
to pronounce that every child, without exception, has been regene- 
rated in baptism. Do not compel them to assert that every one 
who does not faithfully believe every dogma.of the Athanasian 
creed ‘shall, without doubt, perish everlastingly ; and also to 
affirm a ‘sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life’ in the case of persons whose orthodoxy had been more than 
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doubtful, or who had lived and died in the practice of open and 
notorious sin. 

These are the chief concessions which the Puritans demanded 
as the conditions of their conformity. In some points they may 
seem to us to have been needlessly scrupulous, or even obstinate 
and captious; but we must be careful to judge them by the 
standard of their own times, and not of ours; and we must re- 
member that an over-scrupulous conscientiousness ought to be 
met by the compassionate gentleness and forbearance which St 
Paul showed in a similar case, and not by the harsh repression 
which was deemed the proper method in the seventeenth century, 
or by the equally harsh ridicule with which eminent prelates meet 
itin the nineteenth. But though the Puritans were, many of 
them, narrow-minded and fastidious, yet, upon the whole, we 
think it cannot be said that, considering the circumstances of 
the preceding twenty years, their demands were unreasonable 
or extravagant; or that the bishops would have had to make 
any sacrifice of principle (except of the principle of non-con- 
cession), if, for the sake of the peace and unity of the Church, 
for the sake of preventing a disastrous schism, and for the 
charitable satisfaction of tender consciences, they had granted 
concessions on points which they themselves acknowledged to be 
matters indifferent, and within the province of ecclesiastical regu- 
lation. At the time of the Reformation, Ridley and Cranmer 
had sacrificed their own private preferences on far more im- 
portant points, for the sake of gaining the adhesion of the 
Romanists, and preserving the unity of the Church of England. 
The Puritans only asked that the statesmanlike policy which, a 
century ago, had produced such happy results, should now once 
more be followed. 

This, then, was the position which the Puritans occupied. 
The bishops ‘ knew their minds.’ We have already seen how 
far the Prayer-book, as revised by Convocation, was likely to 
meet their scruples. Let us now examine the provisions of the 
Act. In the first place, the terms of conformity were made 
more rigorous than they had ever been under Edward, or Mary, 
or Elizabeth, or James, or Charles. The Acts of Uniformity 
of Edward and Elizabeth, and the Proclamation of James L, 
enacted no wholesale or ipso facto ejection of Nonconforming 
ministers, but only put into the hands of the bishops the power of 
enforcing, if necessary, the use of the Liturgy by legal process. 
In 1604, Archbishop Whitgift invented the form of subscription 
contained in the Thirty-sixth Canon, which requires every 
ecclesiastical person, on admission to his office, to declare ‘ that 
the Book of Common Prayer containeth in it nothing contrary 
to the word of God, and that it may lawfully so be used; and 
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that he will himself use the form in the said book prescribed, in 
public prayer, and administration of the sacraments, and none 
other,’ 

These Episcopal powers, and these terms of conformity, which 
had enabled James I. to ‘harry out of the land’ all troublesome 
Puritans, and which even Laud had found sufficient for his pur- 
poses, would, if they had been now re-enacted, have enabled almost 
all the Puritans to continue their ministrations in the Church. 

This seems to have been suspected: and, therefore, the new 
Act of Uniformity enacted, in the first place, that every clergy- 
man who had not, before the 24th of August, publicly ‘ declared 
his unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything contained 
and prescribed in and by’ the revised Prayer-book, should be 
ipso facto deprived, and his living be void as if he were dead. 

Almost all the Puritans would have consented to use the 
book, most would have promised ‘ to use that book and no other? 
and many would have subscribed the negative declaration of the 
Canon, that the book ‘ containeth nothing contrary to the word 
of God;’ yet few could be expected to subscribe to this hitherto 
unheard-of declaration of their absolute and positive approval of 
every syllable contained in a book which not one in forty had 
been able to procure by the required date,—an approval couched, 
moreover, in the strongest and most emphatic syllables which 
human ingenuity could devise. The scrupulous Puritans doubted, 
they tell us, whether they could have made affirmation in such 
terms with respect to any copy of the Bible then extant; and 
now they were required to do so with respect to a book of human 
composition, which had just been pronounced by its stiffest sup- 
porters to be so faulty as to require six hundred emendations. 

In the next place, the Act required that all those ministers who, 
during the last twenty years, had been unable to obtain Episco- 
pal ordination, should forthwith submit to be re-ordained. 

This was a departure from the principle of the English Church, 
which, since the Reformation, had in theory upheld the validity 
of Presbyterian orders, and had practically acted on that theory 
by again and again welcoming to her pulpits, and admitting to 
her benefices, men who had been non-episcopally ordained in 
Scotland and on the Continent. 

Could it be expected, moreover, that men, whose ministerial 
labours had, during a long course of years, been blessed with a 
success almost unexampled in the history of the Christian Church, 
should now consent to declare by their own deed the nullity of all 
their past ministerial acts? Could they appear before the bishops, 
and assert with their own lips, that they felt moved by the Holy 
Ghost now to undertake functions which they had long exercised 
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recognised as valid, and whose validity had, within the last few 
months, been formally owned by the rulers of the Church, by 
the proffer that had been made of some of the highest ecclesiastical 
dignities of the realm ? 

Thirdly, the Puritans were required to take the oath of canoni- 
cal obedience. Few, probably, would have scrupled to do this, 
though not, perhaps, without an uneasy recollection of the puncti- 
lious tyrannies of Laud, whose exactions of canonical obedi- 
ence had been so rigorous as to colonize New England with 
exiles, and ultimately to drive three kingdoms into rebellion. 
Nor could they forget that the Canons pronounce, ipso facto ex- 
communication against every one who expresses any dislike to 
any ceremony of the Church, or to anything contained in the 
Prayer-book, and against every one who admits that any Dis- 
senters belong to the universal Church of Christ. 

The fourth requirement of the Act is, perhaps, the most inde- 
fensible of all, and probably, as was intended, it had the greatest 
influence on the decision of the Puritans. 

All ministers were required to subscribe a declaration in the 
following words: ‘I, A. B., do declare that I do hold that there 
lies no obligation upon me, or any other person, from the oath 
commonly called the Solemn League and Covenant, to endeavour 
any change or alteration of government, either in Church or 
State; and that the same was in itself an unlawful oath, and 
imposed upon the subjects of this realm against the known laws 
and liberties of this kingdom,’ 

It could not have been expected, that men distinguished by 
the casuistical scrupulosity of the Puritans could be brought to 
declare that any oath whatever can fail in its obligation. If the 
oath was an unlawful oath, how was it that the King himself had 
thrice voluntarily taken it? Should they take upon them to 
assert that the King, at his coronation, had taken an unlawful 
oath against the known laws and liberties of the realm? Would 
not this be a treasonable assertion? Many of the Puritan clergy 
had never taken it,—many were so strongly opposed to its imposi- 
tion, that they had prevented their people from taking it; but 
they could not now assert either that the oath, when taken, was 
not binding, or that they would themselves promise to abstain 
from lawful and constitutional endeavours to reform abuses in 
Church or State. 

Lastly, the Act imposed a profession of that celebrated doc- 
trine of passive obedience, which the whole nation repudiated in 
1688. ‘The Puritans were hereby required to renounce the ulti- 
mate security for their civil liberties, and to abjure the political 
principles which they held in common with Grotius, se 
Jeremy Taylor, and all the most eminent jurists of the age. 
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Such were the provisions of this famous, or rather infamous, 
Act of Uniformity. 

It received the royal assent on the 19th of May. Three 
months were given to the Puritans to decide. They might 
choose Conformity, — bringing with it influence, ease, com- 
petence, a continued ministration within the sacred walls con- 
secrated by the labours of a life, and within the fold of the 
Church of their forefathers. If, on the other hand, they chose 
Noncomformity, they must be prepared for disgrace, and penury, 
and loss of social position; they must be prepared to go forth 
with wife and children from hearth and home, to be forbidden to 
teach, or preach, or pray, with the remainder of their days wasted 
in enforced idleness and poverty. 

With such alternatives before them, to the eternal honour of 
England be it said, that there were found some two thousand 
men—probably one-fifth of the whole body of the clergy—who 
preferred the supreme claims of conscience to the temptations of 
worldly interest. The various lists which have been drawn up 
contain from 1800 to 2500 names. In the city of London alone 
the number of those who left their pulpits was above one hundred, 
comprising almost every man of influence or eminence. In Ox- 
ford there were more than fifty ; in Cambridge, thirty-four. In 
the great towns the incumbents, with few exceptions, thought 
it right to resign their preferments; and their example was 
followed by the pastors of hundreds of country villages. 

The loss to the Church appears the more lamentable when we 
take into consideration, not the numbers, but the characters of 
those who found themselves unable to conform. 

They were men, as we have shown, not disaffected to the 
government: many of them had been the King’s most loyal 
supporters ; some had hazarded everything to effect the Restora- 
tion. Though many of them had Presbyterian preferences, yet 
they were by no means unwilling to accept a moderate Episco- 
pacy; many of them had been episcopally ordained before the 
commencement of the civil wars, and some had been in possession 
of the benefices from which they were now ejected during the 
supremacy of Laud. They were not averse to liturgical worship ; 
many had formerly used the Prayer-book, and almost all would 
have consented to use it on the same conditions of general approval 
which had sufficed in former reigns, and apart from the hitherto 
unheard-of endorsement of every syllable between the two boards 
of the volume. And there were scarcely any who would not had 
been satisfied, if they could have obtained alterations that have 
met the approval of Tillotson, Stillingfleet, Pearson, Patrick, 
Burnet, Beveridge, Prideaux, Paley, and other eminent divines. 
No heresy, no immorality was whispered against them; no 
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deficiency in pastoral zeal, fidelity, or piety. When the plague 
was ravaging inner and the Conformist ministers had mostly 
fled from their pulpits and their parishes, these were the men 
who stepped in with the consolations of Christianity among the 
dying and the dead. They were, most of them, far superior in 
learning, in holiness, in earnestness, in Christian fervour, in per- 
sonal religion, to the lovers of preferment and the raw novices 
for whom they made way. Many of them were men of great 
intellectual powers, and had attained high scholastic and literary 
distinction. What masters in the difficult art of sacred eloquence 
must those men have been, who could retain, for hours at a time, 
the rapt attention of crowded congregations! In ponderous 
learning, Matthew Pool and Theophilus Gale have few com- 
petitors. Few religious books have had a wider popularity, or 
have been more extensively useful, than Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, 
Alleine’s Alarm to the Unconverted, or Janeway’s Token. 
The majestic eloquence of Howe has adorned English literature 
with some of its choicest jewels. No theological library is com- 
plete without the works of Owen and Goodwin. Nor must the 
names of Flavel, Calamy, Jacomb, Manton, Bates, Charnock, 
Spurstowe, Newcome, Philip and Matthew Henry, be forgotten ; 
and among the laymen who adhered to their cause, Milton, 
Bunyan, George Wither, Andrew Marvel, and Ray the naturalist, 
claim niches in the English Valhalla. Our shelves groan with 
the results of the untiring assiduity of these men ; hundreds of 
thousands of their countrymen have confessed that they have owed 
to them their first awakening from the sleep of sin ; five millions 
of Protestants in England, and twenty millions in America, 
revere their names as their fathers in the faith. ‘It seems 
scarcely questionable,’ says Archdeacon Hare, ‘ that among them 
was comprised the chief part of the most faithful and zealous 
in the land.’ 

It may be well to compare the ejections under the Act of 
Uniformity with those which took place at the Reformation. 
That great religious revolution was effected by men of statesman- 
like views and large Christian charity—by men whose object was 
to maintain the unity of the Church which they reformed—not 
by bigots who only desired to take an unworthy vengeance, and 
obtain a pitiful and disastrous triumph over their ecclesiastical 
opponents. ‘The Act of Uniformity by which, on the death of 
Mary, the change from Popery to Protestantism was effected, 
resulted in the displacement of not more than 189 of the clergy. 
Most of the Romanists who suffered under Henry and Eliza- 
beth were punished really on political, rather than on religious 
grounds ; because, in fact, they would not renounce that allegiance 
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to a foreign prince which the statesmen of the time believed 
to be inconsistent with loyalty to the monarch. 

The justification commonly urged for the Act of Uniformity 
is, that it was a just measure of retaliation for the sufferings 
which had been inflicted on the Royalist clergy during the civil 
wars. It is also alleged that it was designed to restore to their 
benefices the clergy who had been unrightfully dispossessed by 
Cromwell. For the latter assertion there is no shadow of a 
foundation. All the clergy who had been deprived during the 
civil wars, including those who had been convicted of flagrant 
immorality, had been restored nearly two years before the Act 
of Uniformity took effect. 

With regard to the assertion, that the ejection of the Puritans 
was an act of righteous retribution for the sufferings of the 
Royalists, we decline to argue with those, if such there be, who 
are of opinion that one act of injustice makes right a second, or 
that Christian men are justified in acting on the lex talionis. 
But not only do we refuse to admit the major, but we deny the 
truth of the minor premiss of the syllogism. It is untrue that 
the sufferers by the Act of Uniformity had been the means, 
directly or indirectly, of inflicting any analogous evils on those 
at whose hands they suffered. The proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of the Commons, which began to sit in 1640, were di- 
rected, not against Episcopalians as such, but against ‘ insuffi- 
cient and scandalous ministers,—men who, on the testimony of 
several witnesses, had been proved to be either grossly illiterate 
and incompetent, or guilty of drunkenness, profanity, or of still 
more grievous immoralities. Fuller, who cannot be accused of 
Puritan partialities, tells us that ‘many of their offences were so 
foul that it is a shame to report them.’ Even Walker, the 
reckless partizan of the Royalist clergy, is obliged to admit that 
there were among them ‘ men of wicked lives, and such as were 
even a reproach and scandal to their function.’ During the 
war many were ejected for ‘malignancy,’ that is, because, in a 
time of civil war, they had actively espoused the cause of the 
opposite party. But these must have been comparatively few, 
if we may trust Baxter, who tells us that in Shropshire and 
Worcestershire, the two counties of which he had personal cog- 
nizance, six to one of the ejected clergy had been proved guilty, 
on oath, of incompetency, or immorality, or both. 

A large part of Walker’s book on ‘ the sufferings of the clergy,’ 
is occupied with narratives of deeds of rapacity and violence, 
which are attributable to the licence or the necessities of a civil 
war. The Covenant was byno means universally enforced. There 
was no wholesale ejection of the anti-Puritan party; many staunch 
High Churchmen and Royalists retained their preferments during 
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the time of the war, or returned to them at its close. Thus Crom- 
well permitted Usher to preach at Lincoln’s Inn, and Pearson 
and Brownrigg to occupy London pulpits. Bishop Bull con- 
tinued to use the Liturgy at St Philip’s, Bristol ; and such a pro- 
minent High Churchman as Bishop Sanderson, who had drawn 
up the famous Oxford protest against the proceedings of the 
Parliamentary Commissioners, was permitted to retain his living. 
At Cambridge, the Parliamentary Commissioners appointed 
Cudworth and Lightfoot to vacant offices. A Conformist clergy- 
man testifies of the Episcopalian clergy, that ‘abundance in 
every county had livings in Cromwell’s time, and preached with- 
out any let.’ 

While, therefore, we deeply deplore the unmerited sufferings 
which were in many cases endured by the Royalist clergy during 
the war, we cannot admit that there is any parallelism between 
their case, and the case of those who were ejected by the Act of 
Uniformity; and if there had been any such analogy, the suf- 
ferers by the Act of 1662 were not the authors of the measures 
of 1640. 

To return to our narrative. In many cases the sufferings of 
the ejected Puritans were terrible. Before most of them nothing 
appeared but the precarious charity of friends to save them and 
their children from starvation. Every means of livelihood was 
taken from them. A series of penal laws, passed in rapid suc- 
cession, drove them from every employment for which they were 
fitted. “They were not allowed to exercise even in private houses 
those functions to which they were bound by their ordination 
vows. Their books could not be published without the license 
of the bishop. The Conventicle Act punished with fine, impri- 
sonment, or transportation, every person who should be present 
in any private house, during any meeting for worship, where 
there were five attendants in addition to the members of the 
household. The Oxford Act imposed on Nonconformist mini- 
sters an oath promising passive obedience and non-resistance ; 
and all who refused to take this oath were prohibited from com- 
ing within five miles of any corporate town, or of any place 
where they had formerly ministered ; it prohibited them also from 
keeping schools or taking boarders. The Conventicle Act was 
shortly reimposed, with additional severities. The protection of 
a jury was refused, and any justice of the peace was empowered 
to convict on the oath of a single informer, who was to be re- 
warded with one-third of the fines levied. It was decreed that 
no flaw in the mittimus should vitiate it; and the fundamental 
principle of English criminal law was violated, by a provision 
that all doubtful clauses should be construed in the sense most 
unfavourable to the accused. 
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It is difficult to realize the amount of suffering which the 
Nonconformist clergy endured in consequence of these Acts. 
The Act of Uniformity drove them from their homes; the 
Oxford Act prevented them from finding shelter in the houses 
of their friends. Their homeless and starving children were 
sheltered and fed by members of their former congregations, 
until many of these good Samaritans were ruined by the fines 
levied under the Conventicle Acts. During the twenty-six 
years of persecution which ensued, it is computed that the 
penalties which were inflicted amounted to between twelve and 
fourteen millions sterling, and the sufferers are numbered at 
60,000. But homelessness, hunger, and penury were not the 
worst evils endured by these Puritan heroes. The jails were 
filled with sufferers for conscience sake, who rotted off like sheep 
in those noisome pest-houses. 

It may be doubted whether the sum of the sufferings inflicted 
by Papists in the reign of Mary is not exceeded by those which 
were imposed by Protestants on one another during the zeign of 
that ‘most religious king, Charles II. It may be a question 
whether the short sharp agony of Smithfield were not to be 
preferred to the loathsome and equally fatal horrors of the New- 
gate of that time. Defoe, Penn, and other cotemporary writers, 
assure us that from 5000 to 8000 Nonconformists perished in 
jail, and vast numbers died outside the prison walls from the 
diseases which they had contracted within them. 

Baxter, who had just refused a bishopric, was hunted by the 
vilest informers from chapel to chapel, from house to house—he 
had to part with his books, his dearest treasures—again and 
again his goods were distrained upon—he could not appear in 
the street for fear of being carried off to jail—his health was 
undermined by confinement to his house—tfor twenty-four con- 
secutive Sundays the constables watched his chapel door to 
seize him. He was hurried to jail. He underwent the 
mockery of a trial before the infamous Jeffries, who heaped 
all his copious vocabulary of abuse upon the prisoner and 
his conned All these things he endured while racked by 
constant and painful disease, living out thus his heroic and 
unselfish life. 

But great as were the evils endured by the unhappy Non- 
conformists, they were by no means the greatest sufferers by the 
Act of Uniformity. The bigotry and cruelty of the Act were 
exceeded by its folly. ‘St Bartholomew's day,’ says Locke, 
‘was fatal to our Church. The blow has not indeed proved 
fatal to the Church, as in Locke’s time seemed probable. The 
wound was, it is true, well nigh mortal. It is only within the 
last thirty years that the Church has begun to recover from 
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the stab inflicted by her own children, and the wound is still 
unhealed. 

The Act of Uniformity was disastrous to the Church, for it 
effectually weeded out from the ministry all but a few of the 
earnest and conscientious men. To supply the vacant pulpits, 
great numbers of raw youths were ordained, and many illiterate 
persons succeeded in passing the ordeal of the bishops. A ‘Con- 
formist minister complains that 426 tradesmen were ordained 
within four years. Eachard, a staunch Churchman, gives a sad 
picture of the ignorance of the country clergy. Pepys com- 
plains of ‘ the bad state of the Church, and how the clergy are 
come to be men of no worth in the world; and as the world do 
now generally discourse, they must be reformed. A low tone 
both as to piety and learning established itself. A frigid ortho- 
doxy came to be the highest standard in the puipit ; and if any 
man ventured to speak ‘as a dying man to dying men,’ he was 
forthwith branded as an enthusiast. If men possessing the 
thrilling and pathetic- eloquence of Flavel, the magnificence 
of Howe, the moving warmth of Alleine, the soul-stirring ear- 
nestness of Baxter, had been the occupants of the pulpits instead 
of the prisons of England during the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, we should no longer have to point with shame to 
the jocose bigotry of South, or the dry and formal reasonings of 
Tillotson on the nature of virtue, or on the existence of a God, 
as the noblest examples of English pulpit eloquence during that 
period. A truer conception of the preacher’s function would 
have survived, the nation would not have dozed off into that 
godless slumber from which the burning words of Wesley and 
Whitfield were needed to arouse her. 

It is true that the revival of religion, which has affected each 
of the great parties in the Church, has, at last, wiped out the 
reproach of a godless orthodoxy, and has elevated, we hope for 
ever, the low standards of Christian life and teaching which are 
attributable to the Act of Uniformity. Yet the Church does, to 
this day, feel grievously the trammels of that rash and oppressive 
legislation. ‘The fetters which she forged for the Puritans, now 
hamper the limbs of her own sons. She has deprived herself of 
that rubrical and ritualistic elasticity which she enjoyed during 
the century which succeeded the Reformation. The Act of 
Uniformity does still effectually preclude her ministers from 
adapting the services of the Church to the varying needs of the 
eo among which it is their lot to labour. The Church 
1as deprived herself of that adaptability and all-sidedness which 
is such a characteristic feature of the religion of Christ. The 
clergy are no longer entrusted with the smallest discretion in the 
conduct of the services. They have to endeavour to cleave the 
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dense inert mass of the heathendom of our great cities with the 
same delicate tool which has been given them to carve the archi- 
traves and cornices of the spiritual temple. 

A far more rigid uniformity is now exacted than was ever the 
case during the reigns of Elizabeth, James, or Charles I. A 
mere general declaration of approval, and a promise to use no 
other form than that provided in the Prayer-book, permitted a 
useful degree of ritual discretion; it gave a power of curtailment 
to the clergy, and entrusted them with a certain latitude as to 
the mode of conducting the public worship. At the present time 
this would prove of great advantage, in enabling them appropri- 
ately to adapt their ministrations to the varying necessities of 
time, place, and congregation. To be able legally to introduce 
an extemporaneous prayer before the sermon or after it, a short 
address at the grave or at the font, are powers not now likely to 
be abused. In Elizabeth’s reign, a royal admonition exhorted 
the clergy to show their ‘ prudence and diligence in their 
office, by changing inappropriate lessons to others ‘ of more edi- 
fication.” The power to do this is absolutely taken away by the 
Act of Uniformity, and its revival would be gratefully hailed by 
the clergy at the present day, who would then no longer be com- 
pelled, with tingling cheeks and downcast eyes, to read the story 
of Susanna and the Elders, or of Bel and the Dragon, or the his- 
tory of the Sodomites, of Dinah, or of Tamar, before a congrega- 
tion consisting chiefly of children or women. Can it be said that 
the English clergy are so ill-educated, or so injudicious, that they 
are unfit to be trusted with a discretion exercised every Sunday 
in every Dissenting chapel ? 

In another point of view, the Act of Uniformity continues to 
be very injurious to the Church. We have seen that, from the 
Reformation to the Restoration, the question of Presbyterian 
ordination had been left open. The Church was Episcopalian, 
but she nowhere formally disallowed Presbyterian orders. She re- 
mained in Christian communion with the Presbyterian Churches 
of Scotland, Germany, and Switzerland. Presbyterian ministers 
were permitted to occupy her pulpits; and on subscribing to the 
Articles, and giving the promise of conformity, they could, with- 
out re-ordination, be admitted to her benefices. The Church 
still recognises the orders of the Church of Rome, and admits 
Romish priests, without re-ordination, to serve at the English 
altars. But by a rubric inserted at the Restoration, and em- 
bodied in the law of the land by the Act of Uniformity, the 
Church of England refuses any longer to admit the validity 
of the orders of any non-Episcopal Protestant communion. 
Much of that narrowness and exclusiveness which has been said 
to characterize the English clergy, may probably be traced to 
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this refusal to recognise the Church of Scotland as a true Church, 
or to hold out the hand of Christian brotherhood to the larger 
moiety of the Reformed Churches of the world. 

The rigorous subscriptions imposed by the Act are, in another 
way, an alarming source of weakness to the Church. At the pre- 
sent time, she peculiarly needs the services of men of intellectual 
power, and of conscientious, Christian self-devotion, in order to 
encounter the scepticism of the age, and to take their position as 
the authorized guides and instructors of her educated and thought- 
ful sons. But it is found, and found increasingly, that men of 
robust mental structure decline to hobble through life with their 
intellect in shackles. Practically it is found, at the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, that just those men whose services are 
most urgently needed by the Church, are those who find them- 
selves unable or unwilling to express their formal approval of 
every syllable of the conventional standards of religious thought. 
It is found that such men refuse to trammel themselves by the 
ingenious stringency of a declaration purposely framed to ex- 
clude every man who is not prepared to give his ‘ unfeigned 
assent and consent’ to the whole of an extensive, and perhaps 
not always self-consistent collection of theological assertions,—‘ a 
strait waistcoat for men’s consciences, says Archdeacon Hare, 
‘ which could hardly have been devised except by persons them- 
selves of seared consciences and hard hearts,—by persons ready 
to gulp down any oath, without scruple about more or less.’ 

It is found that there is but a limited supply of men, whose 
minds, by a rare coincidence, happen to be an exact fac-simile of 
the combined standard of the Prayer-book and the Articles ; and 
the lamentable result is, that the Church has to content herself 
with the services of many men whose intellectual standard does 
not enable them to appreciate the real difficulties of subscription, 
and also, it is to be feared, of some few whose moral standard is 
such, that no subscriptions, however stringent, would exclude 
them from the lottery of preferment, in which they hope to draw 
a prize. The very few first-rate men who now take holy orders 
are found to be almost entirely absorbed by the great public 
schools, the pulpit being often left to men of far inferior stamp. 

It will be expected that we should not make so serious a charge 
as to the state of opinion at the English universities without pro- 
ducing ample evidence in support of our assertions. We accept 
the challenge. We will not appeal to the notoriety of the fact ;? 
but we will produce the evidence of those four men who, from 

‘In the debate in the House of Commons on the Clergy Relief Bill, Mr 
Bouverie said,—‘ Within the last few years the standard of ability and intel- 
lectual power among those who sought admission to the ministry of the Church 


of England had decidedly deteriorated. (Hear, hear.) He had heard the fact 
acknowledged by those who were well capable of forming an opinion.’ Mr 
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their position, have perhaps the very best opportunities of ascer- 
taining the real truth of the case. 

The Bishop of Oxford, to whose province it falls to ordain, on 
college titles, the higher class of candidates for orders, from the 
chief centre of theological thought in England, complains in his 
last charge, that,— 


‘The number of men endowed with the highest gifts of intellect, 
who give themselves to the Christian ministry, appears to me to be 
smaller than it was fifteen years ago. Many influences tend to pro- 
duce this result, and threaten dangerously to lower the standard of 
the English clergy, pre-eminently as to theological learning, but also 
as to general intellectual attainments.’-—‘ Charge,’ etc., p. 8. 


The next evidence we will cite is that of Canon Stanley, 
whose academical position at Oxford as Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History brings him into personal relation with those under- 
graduates who are preparing for holy orders, and who also 
possesses unrivalled facilities for becoming acquainted with the 
facts in the discharge of his duties as examining chaplain in the 
diocese of London,—a diocese where the demand for first-class 
men is the most extensive, and where also the attractions for 
such men are greater than elsewhere. He says: 

‘ Why is it that the number of gifted minds and loftier characters, 
—those who, from their knowledge, power, and their love of truth, 
are most fitted, and would naturally be most attracted to the study 
of theology, or the ranks of the clergy of the Church,—are in this 
sphere [Oxford] so few, so very few, within the last ten years, com- 
pared with what they were in former days? The fact, as regards 
the present time and place, is, I fear, undoubted.’—‘ Freedom and 
Labour,’ p. 42. 


Mr Goldwin Smith, another of the Professors at Oxford, 
writes, in his rough way, as follows : 

‘Bishop after bishop, clerical journal after clerical journal, com- 
plains with perfect truth, that men of intellect are ceasing to present 
themselves as candidates for orders. The reason is pretty obvious. 
It is not that the spiritual profession has ceased to have attractions 
for highly gifted and highly cultivated minds, but that such minds, 
when combined with sensitive consciences, refuse to bind themselves 
to a mass of heterogeneous Tudor dogmas. . . . The consequence is a 
gradual deterioration in the intellect of the clergy, the established 
guides and instructors of the people.’—‘ Letter to the Daily News,’ 
Dec. 3, 1861. 


We shall conclude with the evidence of the man who, for 
fifteen years, has been head master of that great public school 
Walter said, ‘ He must entirely confirm the opinion expressed by his right hon. 
friend, that from all he had heard from those conversant with the state of the 


Universities at the present time, there was a growing disinclination to enter into 
Holy Orders in the Church of England,’—Zimes Report, April 10, 1862. 
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which, in its numbers, ranks second only to Eton, and whose aca- 
demic reputation yields to none. Dr Vaughan deplores 


‘ A great, a growing indisposition on the part of young men other- 
wise admirably qualified for it, to the profession of a clergyman. 
How many of those whose character, whose gifts, whose education, 
and we are sure also (in some cases), whose inclination, destined 
them for that useful and honourable service, are seen to turn away 
from it when the time comes! Anything rather than that; no 
obscurity, no drudgery, no want of attractiveness, and no want of 
direct usefulness, is enough to deter them from any other calling, so 
they may escape the necessity of declaring themselves to believe all 
the articles of the Christian faith, or to assent with all their hearts to 
the prescribed order of our Church’s worship. ... We see how 
perilous this is to the stability, or at least to the influence, the just 
and salutary influence, of Christ’s Church and of Christ’s religion in 
this country. When once the highest gifts of intellect and of char- 
acter are refused to the ministry of the Gospel amongst us, the 
ministry itself will lose much of its zeal, and all its superficial influ- 
ence upon the higher classes of the people of England.’—‘ Memorials 
of Harrow Sunday,’ third ed., pp. 462, 463. 


The same writer observes in another publication : 

‘It is now some years since [in Oxford] almost any man of first- 
rate intellect has devoted himself to the ministry of Christ’s Church.’ 
—‘ Revision of the Liturgy,’ p. 106. 


The mischief operates not only in keeping from the ministry 
of the Church those conscientious and thoughtful men of whose 
services she stands in such urgent need, but, like all overstrained 
regulations, it defeats its own purpose. Thus the words of many 
impracticable college statutes have come to be interpreted and 
sworn to in a conventional sense; or they are subscribed as a 
mere form, a dead letter, obsolete by lapse of time. Thus Dr 
Vaughan, in the work just quoted, says that the language of the 
declarations imposed by the Act of Uniformity ‘is needlessly 
stringent. Its very emphasis enfeebles it. Common sense puts 
upon its terms a construction which alone makes them tolerable, 
but at the same time leaves little save the promise to conform, 
and the certainty that no honest man will promise conformity to 
that with which he does not in the main sympathize.’ And he 
goes on to recommend that ‘it should not be timidly whispered, 
but boldly said’ by the ordaining bishops, that the declaration 
of unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer, ‘means only a general assent to 
its teaching, and a willingness to worship in its words.’ Such 
are the subterfuges—we do not like to use a harsher term—to 
which ‘men of first-rate intellect’ are obliged to have recourse 
when they ‘ devote themselves to the ministry of Christ’s Church. 
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Probably the spectacle which has scandalized so many persons 
—the clerical authorship of the notorious ‘ Essays and Reviews’ 
—is to be attributed chiefly to this low conventional standard of 
the obligations of subscription,—a standard which has arisen from 
the self-destructive stringency of the formula of subscription, 
which has made it necessary for ‘common sense to put upon its 
terms a construction which alone makes them tolerable.” Why 
should the Vicar of Broad Chalk be debarred from availing him- 
self of the ‘common-sense construction,’ which the Vicar of Don- 
caster requires to make the words of subscription ‘tolerable. In 
truth, a formula of subscription worded after the models of the 
Reformation era, would have a far greater binding force on the 
consciences of men. 

These deep-rooted cancers threaten at the present time the 
very life of the Church which is dear to Englishmen. More 
obtrusive, though less really dangerous, are the external evils 
which the Act of Uniformity still continues to inflict upon that 
Church, and to which our space will only allow us briefly to 
allude. 

Before the Carolan epoch, external Dissent had no existence. 
The very word did not exist in our language. Those who mis- 
liked the ceremonies and doctrine of the Church, remained 
nevertheless outwardly within her fold. The Puritans, in the 
reign of Charles I., ‘never went to hear other than godly Con- 
formist ministers.’ But the Act of Uniformity, locking the doors 
of the Church against the Puritans, compelled them to rear a 
new edifice of their own. It planted the seed of a mighty schism, 
which has struck its roots deep into the land, and has spread 
its branches far and wide. It already numbers, according to the 
last religious census, about one-half the Christianized population 
of England and Wales. The 2000 ministers have increased to 
20,000. For two centuries Nonconformity has steadily and 
surely been gaining in political and social influence, till at length 
it is no longer content with tolerance, but aims at supremacy, 
and boldly avows, on the floor of the House of Commons, that it 
will be satisfied with nothing short of the overthrow of the 
Church of England as a civil institution. 

And this Dissent, which has thus become formidable to the 
Church, is, historically, nothing but the development of that 
enforced schism which it was the express object of the Act of 
Uniformity to create. The ejected Puritans, who were willing 
to a Episcopacy, liturgical worship, the principle of an 
endowed and established Church, and of the alliance of Church 
and State, receded, year by year, further and further from the 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal standards of the Church at whose 
hands they had suffered, and continued to suffer, such grievous 
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wrongs. The friendly Presbyterians merged into the hostile 
Independents ; the Independents continually took new ground 
more threatening to the position of the Church. The old Non- 
conformity, which, for fifty years, ceased not earnestly to plead 
for readmission into the National Church, has now long ceased 
to do so, and, in strict historical sequence, has developed itself 
into modern Dissent, aggressively hostile tothe Church. Truly 
the dragon’s teeth which were sown by the cruel Draconian 
legislation of two centuries ago, have sprung up into life as a 
host of armed enemies. 

Let all Christian men, then, unite their efforts to obtain that 
repeal of the Act of Uniformity which is now about to be brought 
forward in the Legislature. Such a measure will be the first 
step towards healing the wounds of the Church, and putting an 
end to the miserable schism of two centuries. Such a measure 
would take the shackles from the limbs of the clergy, and enable 
them, with unimpeded vigour, to deal with the irreligious masses 
which surround them. It would enable them to adopt those 
social organizations, and those lay ministrations, which other 
bodies have found so potent an instrument of ecclesiastical 
extension. Such a measure would open the ministry of the 
Church to many men of scrupulous conscience and intellectual 
power, who are now driven into lay professions, or who reluc- 


tantly enrol themselves in the ranks of the Dissenting clergy. 
And last, and not least, such a measure would be the only 
reparation which can now be made to the Nonconformists for 
the cruel wrongs which their ancestors suffered in the Church’s 
disastrous hour of triumph, 
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ART. V.—1. A Compendious History of English Literature, and 
of the English Language, from the Norman Conquest. By 
EORGE L. Crark, LL.D. 2 Vols. London: Griffin, 
Bohn, and Co. 1861. 
2. The History of Scottish Poetry. By Davin Irvine, LL.D. 
Edited by Joun AITKEN CaRLYLE, M.D. With a Memoir 
and Glossary. Edinburgh: Edmonstone and Douglas. 1861. 


WE will say at once what we have to say of these two books, 
and then glance at the themes which they severally discuss. 
They are both learned, faithful, and accurate works—one of 
them, Professor Craik’s, properly indexed, as all such books 
ought to be; and, if they be not precisely the kind of reading for 
a railway train, the reader will understand that their authors 
never meant them for any such purpose, but for study, and for 
reference, and for quiet, thoughtful hours. They are both of 
them, too, the fruit of a life-long toil, lovingly prosecuted from 
year to year, as occasion served; and when a man has devoted 
the best of his days to a task, he may reasonably claim a little 
serious attention on the part of those for whom he has been 
working. ‘Run and Read Libraries’ are like water to a duck’s 
wing: you can dip into them, and yet, when you emerge, not a 
drop of their moisture remains on your feathers. Convenient for 
those who do not like to overtask or overburden their brains, 
they are easily read, and as easily forgotten. But it is surely 
well, now and then, to get hold of a book which was not written 
eurrente calamo, and which reminds. us that reading, to be of 
any profit, must not be a substitute for thinking. 

It is nearly twenty years since Professor Craik published 
‘ Sketches of the History of Literature and Learning in England 
from the Norman Conquest,’ in ‘ Knight’s Shilling Volume ;’ the 
germ of which, however, had already appeared in ‘ The Pictorial 
History of England.’ A first and constant love, he returns now 
to the same subject, bringing with him the same painstaking 
accuracy, and critical nicety, and catholicity, with increased 
stores of learning, and enlarged powers of still ripening thought. 
This last work, therefore, is substantially a new book, carrying the 
history down to the Victorian age, and with much added matter, 
particularly concerning the development of the language. That 
there is need of such a history, few, who have read Percy, or 
Warton, or Tyrrwhit, or Ellis, will be disposed to question. 
We are indebted to them, indeed, for brushing the dust from 
long-hidden treasures ; but they were not systematic historians, 
and they jumped to many hasty conclusions; at any rate, they 
were but pioneers to a great host of literary antiquarians, the 
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result of whose labours it is meet to have clearly set in order 
before us. Since their days, Celtic poetry has found devout 
admirers, eager to rescue its curious fragments from oblivion. 
Sharon Turner has been followed by many zealous lovers of 
antique Saxon lore. De la Rue and other learned Frenchmen 
have done equal justice to the Anglo-Norman muse. Hallam 
and Palgrave,,Price and Madden, Nott and Ritson, have con- 
tributed their share to the common treasury ; while Camden 
Clubs, and Shakspeare Clubs, and Bannatyne Clubs, and, indeed, 
an endless sisterhood of literary clubs, have, under generally 
competent editorship, given to the learned public materials for 
forming its own judgment on nearly all these subjects. We are 
not aware, then, that there is any other general history which 
gathers up all the varied results of this extensive research. Mr 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia, though a useful collection, does not 
pretend to recondite learning. Professor Spalding’s is a valuable 
history, whose chief fault is, that it is much too brief. We 
rejoice, therefore, that Professor Craik has returned to his old 
task; for he possesses many attributes of the true literary his- 
torian,—unwearying industry, varied culture, and a true yet 
catholic taste ; and if we have still to wait for the supreme mind 
that shall organize all the materials into a living historical unity, 
we may yet regard this book as an important step, at least, 
toward that consummation. 

The critic would fail in realizing Goldsmith’s idea of his office, 
if he did not hint that the work might have been better, had the 
writer taken more pains, and done something or other which he 
has not done. And we are disposed to think that this book 
would have been improved by limiting it more to the purely 
literary element. It is rather a history of English thought than 
of English letters: nor that only, but also of all that may, at 
any time, have influenced the progress of thought among us. 
Scholastic logic and divinity, universities, colleges, the Reforma- 
tion, the art of printing, the progress of the exact and physical 
sciences,—these, with other kindred topics, all, no doubt, more or 
less affecting the current of mind in England and elsewhere, are 
discussed separately, to the injury, we think, of the proper 
subject of the history ; for, by reason of these, Mr Craik is often 
forced to compress and abbreviate where we could have wished 
a somewhat free expansion. Then, too, we are not sure that he 
has always judiciously used the limited space he has thus left 
himself. We can believe that, in his youth, Professor Craik was 
fascinated with the frosty formalities of Darwin. We can also 
understand that now, when he is no longer a youth, and has put 
away childish things, he may still fancy that the unnatural poet- 
naturalist ought, at any rate, to be preserved in a quotation— 
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that the wings, at least, of the fly should be retained in the 
amber. But the reader is inclined to protest against seventeen 
royal octavo pages mainly covered with these forgotten leonine 
heroics, especially when such men as Dunbar are passed over 
with half a page of remark, and not a single example. Nor is 
this a solitary case. Cleveland is largely illustrated, but there 
is not a line from Herrick ; yet both are nearly forgotten, only 
the one deserved to be, and the other did not. Of Browne, we 
have two entire pages; of Collins, there is not one musical verse. 
On what principle Professor Craik has been guided in selecting 
his examples, we do not know; but a little more care, in this 
respect, would have added not a little to the beauty of his book, 
increasing its interest, and surely nowise diminishing its value. 

What we have said of Mr Craik’s work will, to a large extent, 
apply equally to Dr Irving’s, except that he confines himself 
strictly to his appointed theme. It, too, is a really learned 
work, though some of the notes seem to parade a kind of out-of- 
the-way learning, which is a pity, for nothing wakens distrust so 
readily as display. It is marked also by an extreme faithfulness, 
even to the extent of copying, in certain cases, the very printer’s 
errors; a purism with which we hardly sympathize. One 
cannot call it a lively book, for the author was rather solid than 
brisk ; and the editor has been even too careful to keep him- 
self in the background. Moreover, the subject was not one, 
like Professor Craik’s, to call forth the finer graces of critical 
writing ; nor was the taste of the historian able always to detect 
the richer part of lis well-treasured store. Dr Irving frequently 
gives us silver, and even copper, when he could have as easily 
picked out gold. We look in vain, through his pages, for some 
of the sweetest gems of Scottish verse. But he has acted fairly 
according to his faculty: and this book, though probably 
written at least twenty years ago, and taking little note of much 
that has been done since that time, is a valuable and creditable 
contribution to Scottish literature. Dr Irving is, of course, too 
much of an antiquarian to deal with our later, and far more im- 
portant letters; but that is of less consequence, because, since 
the days of Burns, they mingle in the general stream of English 
thought, and are not more distinctively Scotch than Arbuthnot 
is or Carlyle. 

We have placed these two books, then, at the head of this 
article; but our readers must not, therefore, conclude that we 
are going to take up the question of ‘ Scottish Rights,’ and figlit 
‘the Lion and the Unicorn’ for the laurel crown. Little though 
we think of those who have nothing but contempt for a nation 
that has served some of the highest purposes for which a country 
exists, we suppose the most vehement patriotism would scarcely 
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choose the field cf literature, in order to vindicate Scottish 
superiority. A literature, indeed, Scotland has, distinctively its 
own, which may, in some respects, be usefully compared with the 
splendid and manifold products of English mind. But no 
tolerably well-informed man could enter the lists, and undertake 
to maintain the somewhat hard-featured dame, dressed in home- 
spun ‘hoddin grey,’ to whom we are introduced by Dr Irving, 
against that true queen of grace and beauty and sprightly wit 
and thoughtful wisdom, whom Professor Craik has long wor- 
shipped with such devout adoration. 

For where indeed, in all the world, shall we find a match for 
that glorious English literature ?_ We are Scotch, and plead 
guilty to all a Scotchman’s patriotic passion and even pre- 
judice. We do not think the better of a man, when he gets so 
abominably philosophical that he cannot like his own country 
better than any other. As well might one pride himself on 
loving other people’s wives as well as his own,—a catholicity of 
feeling which one’s spouse, at any rate, would not reckon a very 
estimable feature. Yet we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that 
the literature of England is the very flower of human thought 
and culture, the most magnificent product of genius, take it for 
all in all, that this world has ever seen. Far wider in its range 
than that of Greece, it rises high above the severe simplicity 
of the classic models, much as the Cathedrals of Cologne and 
Strasburg excel, in the deep and varied thought which they 
embody, the mere graceful beauty of the Parthenon. It has 
more human interest, more compass at once of mind and emotion, 
and a more natural blending of the lights and shadows, the 
humour and pathos, the sorrow and mystery of human life. Nor, 
if we except Dante, may we compare with it the remarkable 
literature of the Italian Republics; for though, in its beginnings, 
largely indebted to the genius of a Petrarch and a Boccaccio, 
the spirit of the people led them to pierce deeper into the heart 
of things than was possible for men who were already begin- 
ning to turn virtue into vertu. From the Gallic muse it partly 
borrowed the early romance of chivalry, and in later times it 
caught there the infection of its worst vices; but France, with 
many rare gifts, has never yet produced a Chaucer, a Shakspeare, 
or a Milton. Latterly, a kindred literature has sprung up in 
Germany,—a young sister who greatly favours the elder, but 
can scarcely yet rival her rich and full-grown beauty, lacking, 
to say the least, her humour and grace, and the shrewd wisdom 
that underlies, and gives force to, her higher spiritual attributes. 
Altogether, this English literature appears to us unequalled ; so 
broad, so manifold, so genial ;—so sound in its morals, without 
being prudish ;—in taste so true, yet a law to itself, and often 
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gracefully defying mere canons of rhetoric ;—so wise also and solid 
for the business of life, though its firm hold of the real nowise ex- 
cludes the ideal and the infinite mystery that presses on every side. 
What a noble tradition it is! what a golden catena of the 
true Fathers of wisdom! To us, we confess, it appears to be 
one of our greatest privileges, that their fruitful labours are now 
happily our birthright. Let our readers call to mind the debt 
of truth and purest joy they owe to English men of letters since 
they wandered with Crusoe on the lonely island sands, or passed 
with the Pilgrim through ‘the wicket-gate’ into ‘the House 
Beautiful.’ How many of life’s sweetest and most profitable 
hours have been spent in their company! To say nothing of 
later times, which are scarcely yet historical, what happy days 
we have passed with Dr Primrose, and that dear blundering 
Moses with his spectacles; or playing with Cowper’s hares, as 
we drank tea on the same Sofa with him and Mrs Unwin or 
sweet Lady Hesketh, while his mother’s picture looked on us 
from the wall and wakened tender musings. Have not the 
pathos of Uncle Toby and the humour of Trim mingled our 
tears with laughter into a joy almost too exquisite to ‘be more 
than tasted? Who will ever forget his first introduction to the 
guileless simplicity and learning of Parson Adams; or to Pride 
and Prejudice, and the delicate woman’s eye that marked the 
lights and shadows flitting round Mansfield Park? And we 
suppose that, in spite of the absurd mannikin who retails the 
sage’s wisdom, most people now-a-days would rather have dined 
with Johnson at the club, than partake of French wines and 
sauces at the Duke of Omnium’s mansion. That were a feast 
indeed, to see the Lexicographer ‘on his mettle, while Burke 
was ‘ winding into a subject like a serpent,’ and to hear the roll 
of his ‘ Sir, that may be,’ and how he put down little awkward 
Dr Goldsmith, who had just insinuated an unlucky question, but 
would by no means allow either Garrick or Boswell to take the 
same liberties with the writer of ‘the finest poem, sir, and the 
best comedy, and the most delightful story of the age.’ How 
those worthies live still, and we live among them ; ; when 
Chatham is scarcely known in the graphic pages of Macaulay, 
and Wolfe is only remembered on the quaker canvas of 
West! Or passing up the stream, and out of the Georgian 
era, to the reign of Sarah Jennings’ Mrs Morley, whom John- 
son dimly remembered ‘as a tall lady dressed in black,’ 
whom he was brought to be touched for ‘ the evil,’ do os 
many of our most grateful memories linger around ¢ Wills’ 
Coffee House’ and ‘the Grecian?’ Scotchmen like to wander 
with Old Mortality among the glens and prison-houses, and to 
the graves of their pious martyrs—to Glenkens and to the Bass 
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to Dunnottar and Bothwell Brig. In Roman Catholic countries, 
the pilgrim travels to the shrines and chapels of the saints. But 
in England, since the Reformation, the chief substitutes for saints 
and heroes have been the poets, with coffee-houses for chapels, 
and literary gossip for pious legend and miracle. There are men 
who will reckon this a step in the direction of true civilisation, 
and who will sneer at our hero-worship of Covenanters, while 
they prostrate themselves over a pot of beer in the old tavern at 
Bolt Court. Nay, so strong has this literary veneration become, 
that even the places most hallowed by the struggles and triumphs 
of English freedom, are of small account beside the Boar’s Heads 
and Tabards of the poets. There are few visitors to Runnymede, 
compared with the pilgrims to Stratford-on-Avon. We are not 
at all sure that this is a sign of national health and vigour. 
Great deeds are, after all, nobler than ablest writings. The true 
poet would never value his didactic poem at the worth of a 
virtuous man, nor weigh a chivalrous action against the song 
that celebrates it. Yet the men who used to meet at ‘ Wills’ ’ 
are our creditors for many happy hours and some noble impulses. 
Dryden, in broken spirits, holds the Patriarch’s chair, and is 
naturally courted by the younger wits, to some of whom he rather 
affects a humility and deference which his proud heart can hardly 
feel. Dear, goodnatured, thriftless, delightfully wicked Dicky 
Steele is in a corner with the modest and silent author of Sir 
Roger and Will Honeycomb. What a contrast the lives of these 
friends and fellow-labourers: the one alternating between jails 
and spunging-houses, and writing the fondest letters to his wife ; 
the other in a palace, and taking to port wine to forget his noble 
spouse! Pope is blandly courteous to everybody, as the little 
man always is to their faces; but he is treasuring up, for all that, 
matter for spiteful portraits and envenomed epigrams. Meanwhile 
the fierce, dark spirit, whose aspiring youth fretted amid the trim 
tulip parterres and melons of Temple’s retirement at Sheen, 
rushes in with the last bit of political gossip, and deals rather 
freely with the names of Harley and St John. On the whole, 
perhaps the most remarkable man of them all was that strange 
clergyman, with his wonderful vehemences shadowed by the 
latent madness that afterwards, with fine pathos, bequeathed his 
substance to the Dublin Hospital, and which now exploded in 
lettersto Miss Vanhomrigh, and by-and-by in immortal ulicem, 
and Battles of Books, and Tales of a Tub. Yet what faculty 
they all had of wit, satire, fancy, and pure idiomatic English ; 
and if we cannot make saints of them, and join the Cockney 
worship of the wits, we are yet ready to acknowledge that some 
of them were loveable, and none can be forgotten. 
VOL. XXXVI. NO. LXXII. 2D 
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Shall we confess that we can see a certain value even in the 
Millamants and Fondlewifes of the Caroline Drama, and would 
half regret the loss of Congreve and Farquhar? Were it only 
as an experiment, to show us what a real downright Devil’s world 
would be in the best society, we should be sorry not to have it; 
and as an element in our history, it is of the deepest significance. 
But it is in the earlier stages of this literature that we find its 
real giants—the deepest and truest interpreters of nature. Milton, 
Bacon, Shakspeare, Spenser, Chaucer, wherewithal will you 
liken them? L’Allegro and Lycidas—the grand passion alike 
of Sampson and of Satan—rare Ben, with his humours and deli- 
cate lyrics—‘the Lady Una with her milk-white lamb’—the 
pathos of Griselda, the humour of mine host of the Tabard—the 
vast reach and gorgeousness of the great Lord of Verulam, the 
manifoldness of Shakspeare, of whom one can hardly speak truth 
without seeming to be profane: who that recalls his first fresh 
impressions of these right royal and right English minds, but will 
gladly acknowledge that, except in sacred writ, there is no such 
heritage of thought and beauty as that early English literature 
in this world of ours. Pity that their individuality has been so 
often lost in their prodigal and Protean productiveness. One 
would almost exchange Hamlet for a true biography of Anne 
Hathaway’s husband. O that some Bozzy, with true vision for 
a great man, however small himself, had stood at Shakspeare’s 
elbow, with note-book and ‘Kelevine pen,’ recording ‘what things 
were done at the Mermaid,’ when he with Jonson and Fletcher 
discussed ‘the play’ over a posset of canary; or that Gabriel 
Harvey, instead of pottering over alien and impossible hexameters, 
had told us something of his friend who wrote the Fairy Queen; 
or that ‘Moral Gower’ had burnt his verses, and taken to jotting 
down his evening gossip with Chaucer over the roasted crab and 
‘jolly good ale and old.’ For we are persuaded those were all 
true men—and all therefore truly greater than their works. Their 
books are but splendid fragments struck off from their large and 
noble natures. As it was with Johnson, so to some extent it 
would have been, at least, with most of them. It is not in 
Rasselas and Ramblers that we learn to know the giant of 
English letters, who lorded it in the clubs and coffee-houses of 
the eighteenth century; but in the loose, inartistic pages of his loyal 
biographer. But for Boswell, the great Samuel might have been, 
ere now, a mere name, like his townsman Garrick. What, then, 
might not a faithful Bozzy have done for the age of Queen Bess! 
Little as we know of our epsoros, they were, at any rate, not mere 
litterateurs. Milton held it impossible to write a true epic with- 
out living an epic life; and they would have laughed at the small 
gentlemen, the chief end of whose existence is ‘an article,’ and 
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whose entire commodity of soul is crammed intoa sonnet. Large, 
free, generous spirits, it was mainly by the accident of circum- 
stances that they were led to play the part they did; and their 
masculine vigour and ease, and health and wealth, of varied 
faculty, are in marked contrast with the struggles and contor- 
tions and generally dyspeptic fancies of our mere litterateur. 

But, tempting as the field is, we must not expatiate longer on 
these generalities, nor forget Professor Craik amid such pleasant 
reminiscences. He will forgive us, we daresay, for having well- 
nigh lost sight of him, as we recalled the fine theme on which 
he has expended such abundant labours and so many fruitful 
years. We feel like one who, looking in the face of an old 
sweetheart, becomes so lost in the sweet and tender past, as not 
even to see her chosen husband standing by her side: for there 
were days when we too dreamed that we might possess her 
beauty, and we are half jealous that any Professor should be so at 
home and familiar. Professor Craik notes three different stages 
in the English language, and we note three stages also in its 
literature ; but these by no means correspond with each other, 
for the great changes in the language belong altogether to the 
earliest or preparatory stage of the literature. Language and 
literature are two entirely different things. The one is the 
foundation of society,—the other is the source of progress and 
civilisation ; but the former may exist quite apart from the 
latter: and as we purpose confining our remarks chiefly to the 
literature, and even of that dealing mainly with but one portion 
and not touching on our later writers, we shall discuss the sub- 
ject under three divisions, viz.— 

I. The preparatory period, during which the language and 

type of mind were forming. 

II. The time of its highest realization, from Chaucer to Milton. 

III. The era of decadence, from the Caroline age to the 
middle of the last century. 


I. In the first stages of English history, then, we do not 
find properly a literature, but only a preparation for it. The 
language was yet unformed; and we trace but the germs of the 
true English mind. The Celtic, the Roman, the Saxon, the 
Norman-French, succeed each other; and from the resolution of 
these different forces, English letters arose. As yet, however, 
England was only preparing for that result. The language 
was but gradually settling down into its normal condition. 
The verse was still wavering in uncertainty, between accentuation 
and syllabication—between rhyme also and a most unmanageable 
system of alliteration. One or two of the political songs in the 
days of Simon. de Montfort, as the Richard of Allemayne, 
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approach our modern idea of what a song should be; as also 
that preserved by Sir John Hawkins in his History of Music, 
beginning— 
‘Summer is ycomen in, 
Loud sing cuckoo, 
Groweth seed, and bloweth mead, 
And springeth the wood new.’ 


Laurence Minot, too, wrote, on the whole, spirited verses about 
Edward III. and his wars. But the Ormulum, the Brut of 
Layamon, and Piers Ploughman, though curious and interest- 
ing, as, in a manner, the underground roots of English literature, 
are not readable in these days; and that, not from -Archaisms of 
language, but simply from their want of anything to repay us 
for the trouble of reading them. Altogether, the earlier period 
contains only a fossil literature, essentially dead, and fit only for 
the museum of the antiquary, though the thoughtful historian 
will find in it the rude types of that higher life and thought 
which came upon the stage with the advent of Geoffrey Chaucer. 


II. What strikes the general reader now, when he turns to 
the second era of English letters, is their singular completeness 
and ripeness, from the moment when he can call them.a litera- 
ture at all. All before is chaos; and at once a cosmos springs 
into the light, orderly and beautiful. Spenser calls his great pre- 
decessor, ‘ the well of English undefiled ;’ but, in truth, Chaucer 
is rather a lake than a well, and the literature of England flows 
out of him a full-volumed river from its very beginning. No 
doubt, like everybody else, he was more or less a result of all 
the previous and existing culture of the nation. Mere barbarous 
countries never give birth to Homers, or Dantes, or Chaucers. 
The whole people must have attained some measure of in- 
tellectual development, ere it is possible for any mother of them 
to bear such a son. Doubtless, then, England had been for ages 
growing up to this possibility, however little we can trace that 
growth now. Latin literature, of course, had been long familiar. 
‘The Gesta Romanorum, which was a kind of ecclesiastical vade 
mecum, providing a fund of capital stories for the preacher to 
‘improve, was certainly well known to the poet. As certainly, 
too, in spite of all that Tyrrwhit and Professor Craik have said, 
‘ Boccace and Petrarch, the laureate poete,’ were among his 
book-shelves in treasured parchment. And it is clear that 
French fableaux and romances of chivalry were well known to 
the author of the Clerk’s ‘Tale and Sir Topaz, though Arthur 
and the Round Table had already, in his mind, long ere Cer- 
vantes and Don Quixote, been viewed in the light of a delicate 
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irony fringing those fantastical dreams. But, after making due 
allowance for all these influences, the wonderful English Minerva 
appears still to spring full-grown and full-armed from the brain 
of Jove. This literature seems never to have had a youth at 
all, so wide is the gulf between Geoftrey Chaucer and all his 
antecedents. Professor Craik’s heartfelt admiration of this, the 
first and most thoroughly English of all our poets, is more to our 
mind than almost any other part of his book. He does not 
indeed search out the deepest reasons of his own critical appro- 
bation; but he feels the sweetness of his nature—the tenderness 
of his pathos—the heartiness of his humour—the purity and 
truth of his descriptions of all outward life and beauty—the 
fresh morning air that breathes throughout his pictures, so cheery 
and elastic and inspiring—the healthy out-of-door humanity, in 
short, of the whole man, so different from the morbid anatomy 
of diseased thought in which some of our Young England poets 
revel, dwelling on the abnormal that they may be original, like 
those creatures which feed on the putrid carcases, because they 
have not native force or courage to hunt their living prey. To 
Chaucer’s strong spirit, however, nature was always fresh, and 
therefore his song was ever new; for no theme is ever exhausted, 
except for the weak; and when we get another Burns or Words- 
worth, the daisy and the celandine will be as fresh as ever. 
Chaucer also is truly ‘a representative man.’ We trace in him 
all the distinctive characteristics of our higher literature ; for, 
like Homer, he has given the law to long centuries of artistic 
composition. There was a time, indeed, of rebellion against him 
and nature; but English mind ere long returned to its alle- 
giance: and it is not more true that all our previous literature 
is without modern influence, than it is that all our latest and 
most artistic poetry, consciously or unconsciously, conforms to 
his laws. Dryden and Pope would fain have dressed him up to 
suit the periwigged gentlemen of their age; but Wordsworth 
and Tennyson, with truer instinct, would rather fashion our 
English verse to the rhythmic thought and cadence of the great 
pom muse. Let us hear, however, what Professor Craik says 
of him :— 


‘His poetry exhibits, in as remarkable a degree perhaps as any other 
in any language, an intermixture and combination of what are usually 
deemed the most opposite excellences. Great poet as he is, we might 
almost say of him that his genius has as much abont it of the spirit 
of prose as of poetry, and that, if he had not sung so admirably as he 
has done of flowery meadows, and summer skies, and gorgeous cere- 
monials, and high or tender passions, and the other themes over which 
imagination loves best to pour her vivifying light, he would have won 
to himself the renown of a Montaigne or a Swift by the originality and 
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penetrating sagacity of his observations on ordinary life, his insight 
into motives and character, the richness and peculiarity of his humour, 
the sharp edge of his satire, and the propriety, flexibility, and ex- 
quisite expressiveness of his refined yet natural; diction. Even like 
the varied visible creation around us, his poetry too has its earth, its 
sea, and its sky, and all the “ sweet vicissitudes” of each. Here you 
have the clear-eyed observer of man, as he is, catching “the manners 
living as they rise,” and fixing them in pictures where not their minutest 
lineament is, or ever can be lost; here is the inspired dreamer by 
whom earth and all its realities are forgotten, as his spirit soars and 
sings in the finer air amid the diviner beauty of some far-off world of 
his own. Now the riotous verse rings with the turbulence of human 
merriment and laughter, casting from it, as it dashes on its way, flash 
after flash of all the forms of wit and comedy; now it is the tran- 
quillizing companionship of the sights and sounds of inanimate nature 
of which the poet’s heart is full—the springing herbage, and the dew- 
drops on the leaf, and the rivulets glad beneath the morning ray, and 
dancing to their own simple music. From mere narrative and playful 
humour, up to the heights of imagiuative and impassioned song, his 
genius has exercised itself in all styles of poetry, and won imperish- 
able laurels in all.’ 


It is rarely that Professor Craik indulges in fine writing; but 
his love for Chaucer has almost made a boy of him again, and 
we can readily understand how a glow of sunshine should kindle 
up every page when dealing with this theme: for indeed there 
is a youth, and dew, and sunny. freshness, and absence of all dust 
and sweat about him, which naturally kythe with these sparkling 
sentences. Enough, however, of such criticism. We would 
rather from this point endeavour to take a view of the general 
characteristics of our earlier English literature. Of that literature 
Chaucer forms, we think, the fairest type. Greater men there 
were, perhaps, among his successors, as Shukspeare, and Bacon, 
and Milton; but no one, on the whole, more truly represents 
the spirit of English poetry. And it is of the poetry we intend 
chiefly to speak, partly because that is the most typical expression 
of the pure literature of a country, and also because the subject 
would otherwise grow too large to be treated in a single article; 
and in that region we mark certain qualities peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the early and natural school. 

1. The distinguishing feature of the Chaucerian, or early 
English literature, is what may be called its properly artistic 
nature. It exhibits, consequently, much more imagination than 
fancy. Its aim is the representation of life, not its correction. 
Hence it is not at all didactic. Chaucer does not sermonize 
often, nor turn up the tail of a story into an impertinent moral. 
Yet his writings are as profitable as most didactic poems are 
tedious: for true art describes nature, but always with a light 
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falling upon it from the region of the highest and truest; to 
which light its pictures can be safely entrusted without twisting 
a story into a sermon. Now, this artistic quality belongs very 
markedly to the early English literature, whose influence is far 
more wholesome than our later and more didactic writings. Not 
a little of it indeed—and that the best—is even dramatic in its 
form, where representation is the very essence of the work, and 
moralizing, except of the briefest, would not be tolerated. But 
even when the form is not dramatic, the spirit is the same. 
Broad characterization, not reflective, but direct and self-ex- 
pressed—truth to nature—real, living, flesh-and-blood people—the 
artist’s concrete idea of man, not the hard analysis of the meta- 
physician, or moralist, or satirist: such are the most characteristic 
features of Chaucer and his great successors down to the Caro- 
line age. 

2. As a consequence of this, the special qualities of the 
English muse were then humorous and pathetic, not witty and 
sentimental. For humour is the oddity of real life—the laughter 
that isin nature; wit is but a trick of words—the mirth of verbal 
combinations ; and pathos and sentiment are severally their twin 
sisters. Looking on the facts of existence, then, with a loving 
sympathy and kindly tolerance, and even reverence, the true 
artist will reproduce them and the feelings they call forth without 
anger or rebuke, and still more without making capital of them, 
in the way of smart epigram or.emotional effusion. For art is 
plastic and affectionate, equally impressed with the sorrow and the 
drollery of life, its aspiration and its regret, and ordinarily satisfied 
to paint them in the spirit of them, without saying fine things 
about them in a spirit of itsown. Of course, Shakspeare and his 
compeers had wit as well as humour, and sometimes laboured for 
a pun as much as Congreve for an equivoque. But this was not 
their most distinguishing feature. Even Ben Jonson, who is the 
least properly dramatic of them all, has a true sense of humour, 
or at least of men’s odd humours; and the Goldsmiths and Field- 
ings, who began the modern revival of our literature, depend for 
their real fame on the English instinct which links their finest 
creations with the Falstaffs and Mine Hosts of the Tabard, the 
Ophelias and Griseldas of the earlier age. Even those of this 
highest school who lacked all sense of the ludicrous, have yet 
the other pole—the pathetic—and often in exquisite activity. It 
seems strange at times to find the shadow without the light ; yet 
Milton and Wordsworth, who never wakened one cheery laugh, 
though the one toiled at punning, and the other wrote Peter 
Bell, have both a spell to stir the deepest fount of tears. 

3. This same noble and beautiful literature appears to be essen- 
tially secular. It is not irreligious. It is not sceptical. Nay, 
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it is an obvious, though indirect, product of an ancient Christian 
culture. Heathen Rome or infidel France could never have 
reared it; for its morals have a hue which they could only have 
gotten from a soil enriched by the highest religious ideas. Nor 
is it without frequent and express references to Christianity, some 
of them profoundly expressive, as in Measure for Measure, and all 
of them truly reverential. Yet, as a whole, it is a purely human 
and secular literature, rarely glancing into the region of a higher 
life, or flashing a ray of light into the darkness beyond. Like 
Queen Elizabeth’s statesmen, who were sound Protestants and 
emphatic men of the world, the Christianity of English men of 
letters seems to be quite apart from their literary labours. If 
we except Milton, and Herbert, and Cowper, we might say of all 
the rest that they were religious, but what their religion was it 
were hard to tell. 

These appear to be the most marked characteristics of that 
natural school of literature which began with Chaucer, and exists 
at this day. It is artistic, humorous, secular; it is not didactic, 
not witty, not Christian. Of course these are not its sole 
qualities. ‘There is abundance of good sense in it, and delicate 
observation, and wit and fancy too; nor is it by any means de- 
ficient in moral aphorism and metaphysical subtlety : only these 
occupy quite a subordinate place ; or if they are more prominent 
in some individuals, they are felt to be alien, and to blemish their 
proper quality. How different it is with the 


III. Caroline and Queen Anne age; concerning which Pro- 
fessor Craik writes :— 


‘Dryden has commonly been considered to have founded a new 
school of English poetry ; but perhaps it would be more strictly cor- 
rect to regard him as having only carried to higher perfection— 
perhaps to the highest to which it has yet been brought—a style 
of poetry that had been cultivated long before his day. . . . It 
is a school very distinguishable from that to which the greatest of our 
elder poets belong, deriving its spirit and character, as it does, chiefly 
from the ancient Roman ciassic poetry ; whereas the other is mainly 
the offspring of the middle ages, of Gothic manners and feelings, and 
the Romance or Provengal literature. The one, therefore, may be 
called, with sufficient propriety, the classic, the other the romantic 
school of poetry.’ 


And then, after showing that examples of the same style may 
be found in the earlier period, and asserting the genuine English 
character of Dryden’s mind, he concludes in a strain of hearty 
appreciation :— 

‘Without creative imagination, or any power of pathos, he is in 
argument, in satire, in declamatory magnificence, the greatest of our 
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poets. His poetry, indeed, is not of the highest kind, but in that kind 
he stands unrivalled and unapproached. Pope, his greatest disciple, 
who in correctness, in neatness, and in the brilliancy of epigrammatic 
point, has outshone his master, has not come near him in easy flexible 
vigour, in indignant vehemence, in narrative rapidity, any more than 
he has in sweep and variety of versification. Dryden never writes 
coldly, or timidly, or drowsily. The movement of his verse always 
sets him on fire; and whatever he produces is a coinage hot from the 
brain, not slowly scraped or pinched into shape, but struck out as from 
a die, with a few stout blows or a single wrench of the screw. It is 
this fervour especially which gives to his personal sketches their wonder- 
ful life and force; his Absalom and Achitophel is the noblest portrait 
gallery in poetry.’ 


Now, all this is substantially true, and awards a fair meed of 
praise even to a style which the critic admits to be by no means 
the highest. For it is essential that the literary historian, while 
understanding the deeper principles of art, should have a catholic 
taste to appreciate the various excellences of all the different 
schools. We can admire Dryden, at least when he is not 
writing plays; and Pope, when he is not immortalizing his own 
venom by embalming dunces in it. We can relish Congreve’s 
wit, but not his Mourning Bride; and Swift’s satire is trans- 
cendent, so long as he does not intrude the Houyhnhm morbid 
hatred of his fellow-creatures. But the change which at the 
time of the Restoration took place on the whole spirit of English 
letters, was much deeper than Professor Craik would seem to 
imply. It was not merely a different form that now arose—the 
mould was not more different than the metal poured into it. 
The mind of England, as expressed at least in books, assumed 
essentially a new character. Its grand imagination was lost, 
and in its room there came a mere graceful fancy, trimming and 
fringing prettily enough what would otherwise have been some- 
what commonplace. Old English humour went out, and pathos 
went with it; and, if we except Addison, for more than half a 
century there is hardly to be found material for one hearty, kindly 
laugh, and still less for tears; while an everlasting sprightliness 
of wit, or tedious sentimentalism, strives in vain to make the 
reader either cheerful or sad. Then there is no dramatic 
characterization, but only names, pegs on which clever people 
hang their clever sayings. Scarcely one of all their periwigged 
beaux and furbelowed belles sticks to one’s memory; and though 
we quote their pointed couplets and call them happy, we find it 
stiff work to get through a volume at such a dancing pace. 
Moreover, though far from seeing deeply or feeling warmly, all 
these writers are given to moralizing and philosophizing, surely 
not happily nor successfully. And, altogether, one breathes 
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among them quite a different atmosphere from that clear, elastic, 
breezy air which stirred our blood on the higher grounds of 
English verse. The tone of mind is different. The faculties in 
exercise are not the same. We feel as one amid the glare of 
light at the theatre or in the cockpit, where a set of clever 
people are doing remarkable feats of tight-rope dancing, and 
rather tiresomely prosing when they are not elaborately funny. 
Such is the general impression these poets produce on us, 
though we admit that Dryden sometimes rises to a higher flight. 
Whence, then, this remarkable change? Did it arise from the 
influence of the Latin classics, as Professor Craik thinks? Or 
was it occasioned by the French ideas which the dissolute Court 
of Charles brought back from exile? Or are we to ascribe it, 
with some, to the recoil from Puritan repression and severity ? 
We could have wished the historian to deal with this question 
more fully than he has done ; for it is not his business merely to 
appreciate the value of what has actually been accomplished, but 
to show also, if possible, how it came to be precisely what it is. 
We have not space fully to work out the idea; but we believe it 
will be found, that the vicissitudes of literature correspond with 
those of the whole nation, and are the result, like them, of a 
variety of causes; so that a broad view must be taken of the 
historical position of the country at the time, in order to under- 
stand that expression of its mind which is uttered by the current 
and popular letters. The Latin classics were as much studied in 
the times of Elizabeth and James, as in those of Charles and 
Anne. But while they infused a certain pedantry into its prose, 
they did not master the Spensers, and Shakspeares, and Bacons. 
The gorgeous Court of Louis, and the literary men who sur- 
rounded his throne, might naturally affect the taste of Charles, 
and Villiers, and Sedley; but a Court clique, destitute of real 
intellectual vigour, could hardly so have changed the whole 
character of the national mind. The recoil from Puritanism may 
partly explain the outburst of riotous immorality, the devil’s dance 
of vices, that then rushed on the stage ; but it will not account 
for the essential difference of mental quality which then appeared, 
when imagination and humour and pathos gave place to fancy 
and wit and shallow sentiment. We trust Professor Craik may 
yet follow up his inquiry into the facts, with some examination 
of the philosophy of these changes. It will open a wide and in- 
teresting field for thought. How was it, for example, that for 150 
years after Chaucer no worthy successor arose to string his lyre? 
What occasioned the dearth of high literature during the Puritan 
age, which even Milton’s name scarce redeems from barrenness ? 
What caused the yet greater dearth during the time of the 
first Georges? Partial replies may easily be given to such 
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questions. Thus, at one time, a stronger passion, as during the 
wars of the Roses and the Rebellion, would seem to absorb the 
whole mind of a nation, leaving only some weaklings to chirp 
among the hedgerows; while after the close of the struggle, as 
in the age subsequent to the Conquest, and during the reign of 
Henry VII., even these appear to sink under the general depres- 
sion, and nothing higher is possible than a meagre chronicle or a 
sermon. Again, a time of esperance and revived national 
energy, as Elizabeth’s, naturally develops the higher qualities of 
mind; while the moral degeneracy and want of earnestness in 
the Caroline and Georgian eras, seem equally to debase the very 
intellect, turning genius into talent, and talent into dulness. 
This is a class of questions which has never yet had justice ; yet 
the literary historian would find, perhaps, that he could do a 
higher service by tracing the hidden causes of the decline or re- 
vival of letters, than by the purest and most appreciating criti- 
cism of all that art has hitherto done. 

We cannot, however, dwell longer on this; nor may we even 
touch the subject of our modern English letters, tempting as it 
iss What remains of our space must be devoted to a brief 
examination of our Scottish poetry. In its earliest stages, it 
corresponds pretty closely to that of England, with some breaks 
in the historic continuity, arising probably from the troubled 
times of Edward’s invasion. We have, of course, a Celtic period, 
whether Ossian may be classed in that category or not. ‘The 
pure Saxon, however, has disappeared, if it ever existed. A 
Romance age we had, much the same as in England and over 
all Europe; for Arthur and the Round Table and the Holy Greal 
were common literary ‘properties’ in those ages. Sir Gawain 
and Sir Galoran and Thomas of Ercildoune remain to attest the 
chivalry of the Northern muse; while Ralph Colzear blends with 
it an unusual element of rude popular humour. But the first 
name of any note emerges in the age of Chaucer. Barbour, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen, though nowise equal to his great 
English compeer, is yet a name to be remembered, were it only 
for his fine apostrophe to freedom, and the chivalrous tenderness 
of the tale that describes an army halting for the poor washer- 
woman’s pain. It is somewhat remarkable too, that, at this early 
stage, the English north of the Tweed—for English it was, and 
nothing else—had, on the whole, a more modern character than 
the language current in London. Barboutr’s verse is more easily 
read than Chaucer’s ; and Professor Craik will, we hope, bear that 
in mind when he re-examines his chapter on the versification of 
the English poet, and the question of syllabication and rhyth- 
mical cadence. It exhibits also none of the peculiarities of the 
later Scotch of Burns and Allan Ramsay, to say nothing of the 
Danish patois prevailing in his diocese. Singularly enough too, . 
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the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries, which were 
so barren in England, were, in a sense, the Augustan age of the 
Caledonian muse. Wyntoun was a cotemporary of Barbour, and 
a zealous, honest, patriotic versifier ; for our Scotch patriotism 
is quite an ancient passion, and was transmitted by the Prior 
of St Serf’s unimpaired to Blind Harry, and from him to 
Gawain Douglas, who is the first, if we remember right, to 
call his language Scotch, and to repudiate refinements of the 
southern tongue. King James I., however, probably learned 
to consider his English education a fortunate mishap, alike for 
his love and for his muse; and certainly neither Dunbar nor 
Lyndsay withheld their admiration from Chaucer, and Gower, 
and ‘ Lydgate laureate. These all flourished during the period 
we have named, besides others of lesser note, as Henryson and 
Kennedy and Rule, and several now wholly forgotten, or only 
known from Dunbar’s ‘ Lament of the Makkars.’ 

In point of real poetic faculty, the Monarch and Dunbar are 
unquestionably our men of highest mark, previous to the Ayr- 
shire ploughman. If, indeed, it could be proved that the former 
wrote Christ’s Kirk on the Green, and Peebles to the Play, 
and the Gaberlunzie, or if Ellis could give any feasible reason 
for ascribing the Freres of Berwick to Dunbar, they would not 
only soar above all other Scotch names of the period, but might 
even be regarded as the true heirs of Chaucer, on whom so much 
of his mantle fell as he could bequeath to foreigners. For the 
Freres of Berwick is the most dramatic and humorous tale our 
northern poetry possesses, and is still known among the people in 
the by no means improved version of Ramsay’s Monk and the 
Miller’s Wife; while the Christ’s Kirk, and its twin sister, Peebles 
to the Play, contain a spirited description of popular manners 
and jollities only equalled by some of the best of Burns. These, 
however, are fatherless poems—waifs—foundlings, written we 
know not when, nor by whom. Still the ‘ King’s Quair’ and the 
‘Thistle and the Rose’ place those two writers higher than either 
‘Lyndsay or Douglas; while the ‘Lament of the Makkars’ and 
the ‘ Feinzeit Frere of Toungland, and the ‘ Dance of the Seven 
Deadly Sins,’ show a measure of pathos and satiric humour that 
vindicate a place for Dunbar of clear superiority to either Gower 
or Lydgate, or even Surrey and Wyatt. Yet, though we regard 
him as the poet of greatest native faculty, we are disposed to think 
that the highest product of Scottish verse in those years, as a 
whole, is the Three Estates of Sir David Lyndsay. Lyndsay 
had little imagination and less pathos. But there is an earnest- 
ness of purpose in him, with a shrewd, caustic wit, which com- 
bined to produce a result of more real value than the love-lorn 
Quair of the King, or the lyric graces of Dunbar. The general 
reader in these days will not, cannot, and should not read this 
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once famous ‘morality. Its aim is good, but its manners are 
too gross, though it was acted before the Queen and Court at 
least twice, with what feelings one may imagine. In structure 
it is not so dramatic as Ralph Roister Doister, which appeared 
in England much about the same time ; yet though still retain- 
ing the personified vices and virtues, it introduces, along with 
these allegorical personages, a number of real characters, who 
discover to us the unhappy condition of the country, and on this 
account it may be compared with the ‘ interludes’ of Heywood. 
We had marked several passages for quotation ; but the best of 
them will be found in Mr Hannay’s lectures on British satirists ; 
and besides, if our space had permitted, we would rather have 
selected some examples from Dunbar. 

Altogether, however, our Scottish literature, in those days, 
will not bear comparison with that of England. It has a hard- 
ness of feature and poverty of blood, which, beside Chaucer, 
remind one of the high cheek-bones and spareness of a Ritchie 
Moniplies, compared with the rich full jolliness of Saxon 
England. There is a want of juice in it; it is stringy and hard. 
If we except the Freres of Berwick, it has little humour, and 
what little it has is surely of the roughest. Thus Dunbar and 
Kennedy, Lyndsay and King James V., indulge in what they 
call ‘Flytings.” Conceive of Thackeray and Dickens, Tennyson 
and Browning, sitting down to see which of them could rail at 
the other in the roundest terms, and to tell the worst tales of 
each other, true or false one hardly knows, and writing this and 
printing it for the public amusement. Such were those notable 
jousts of wit called Flytings, now happily impossible among us. 
Pathos too is hardly to be traced in any of their writings, if we 
except Dunbar’s Lament in his old age for his brother bards. 
We do not remember to have met a single tale of sorrow that 
could have moistened an eyelash; for Drummond’s lachrymoseness 
is as dry as a whistle. And, besides that they nearly all prose 
and moralize insufferably, there is an utter absence of dramatic 
characterization in their works. This is, perhaps, the most signi- 
ficant indication of their poverty. Every truly great literature 
will be found to possess a portrait-gallery, like our grand old 
families. We need not remind the reader of the Homeric 
heroes, of Medea and Ajax, of Antigone and Orestes, and others 
of the fateful Greek tragedy. Don Quixote and Sancho, Beatrice 
and Julio, will recall a host of living forms with whom we seem 
familiar, in the cities of Italy and castles of Spain. Especially 
are English letters rich in this domain. As we look back on the 
path of light along which that literature has travelled, that 
which comes most readily to mind, is not the neat epigram of 
Pope, nor the delicate lyric of Suckling, or Withers, or Love- 
lace, nor the biting wit of Butler, nor the declamatory splendour 
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of Dryden, nor even the majestic rhythm of Milton’s organ- 
music; but it is the noble gallery of portraits—so true and 
human, and giving such varied expression to every passion and 
power of our nature—which that glorious English literature has 
bequeathed. The Knight, the Clerk of Oxenford, and Mine 
Host of the Tabard, Falstaff and Hotspur, Hamlet and Lady 
Macbeth, Bobadil and Overreach, Sir Roger and Will Honey- 
comb, Parson Adams and Amelia,—these, and the many such 
as these, are a precious heritage of wit and wisdom and love 
and tears to England, whose entail shall never be broken. Our 
southern friends are fain to identify with them the Jordans and 
Siddonses, the Garricks and Kembles, the Bracegirdles and 
Woffingtons, and Fletchers and Burbages, who sought to give 
body and fitting utterance to such fine conceptions. Nor do 
we wonder that they do so; for even a sufficient picture of 
them, on mere canvass, speaks in its coloured silence lovingly to 
us all. But of this, the highest achievement of art, our Scottish 
literature contains almost no trace whatever. Not one charac- 
ter, down to the time of Burns, has it drawn, on which we can 
dwell with any sense of having to do with a real human being. 
Nor does this arise from the brief and lyric nature of its pro- 
ductions. Many of them were long enough, in all conscience ; 
but Blind Harry is the only one who has depicted a character, 
in Wallace, which, be it true or false historically, has at least laid 
hold of the national mind. Yet one cannot ascribe this result 
to the artistic finish of his work. Neither, again, did this defect 
spring from early dislike to dramatic representation ; on the 
contrary, there seems to have been rather a passion for it. 
Robin Hood and the Abbot of Unreason played their part at 
Kennaquhair, as well as at Westminster ; Lyndsay’s Three 
Estates was several times enacted, and possibly John Knox sat 
out the nine hours of its representation, were it only for the 
sake of his friend the author. Shakspeare’s company twice 
visited us, going as far north as Aberdeen, and setting up their 
booth on its Woolman Hill. For the truth is, that Presbyterian- 
ism and Puritanism are two entirely different things; and the 
frank, manly piety of Knox allied itself naturally with letters, 
till the more meagre Puritanism of England infused its spirit 
among us. But, in reality, our poets had it not in them to 
portray nature like the true artist. They were satirical, some- 
times witty—didactic and descriptive—rarely humorous, never 
pathetic ; and we are indebted to Dr Irving and his careful 
editor for a learned and useful history of them, for, except in 
the fragmentary specimens of such a work, their memory cannot 
be kept alive upon the earth. 

We except from this general censure that remarkable ballad 
literature which preceded and prepared the way alike for Burns 
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and for Scott. How or when it arose, we have no means of 
determining; but, for our own part, we are perfectly certain 
that it did not spring from Lady Wardlaw, as Mr Chambers 
fancies, and as, we are sorry to see, Professor Craik has also 
managed to persuade himself. Into the whole of that question we 
cannot now enter. But we would remark that there was nothing 
else at all akin to those poems produced during the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century; that there was a local ballad 
poetry, as along the borders, evidently springing from the soil, 
breathing the spirit, and reflecting the manners of the old rough- 
riding times in a way that no imitator could possibly copy; that 
traces of some of the romantic ballads—as, for instance, the Twa 
Ravens—appear to have been found in England; and for the 
rest, we cannot understand how any one, with a true poetic 
sensibility, could ever ascribe to the author of Hardyknut either 
Sir Patrick Spens or Fause Foodrage, any more than The Raid 
of Reidswire or Lord Maxwell’s Good Night. That their 
language is comparatively modern, is perfectly natural ; an un- 
written tradition naturally takes on the gradual changes through 
which the language is passing. Nor is it difficult to explain why 
they are not alluded to in the annals of the country. It is only 
of late years that history notes the floating literature of the 
people. What account have we of the vast body of national 
song which existed from the earliest times? How should we 
even have known of its existence but that Knox quoted some of 
its verses, and Andro’ Hart got some of it turned into ‘gud and 
godly balats,’ while Allan Ramsay spoiled much of it, and Burns 
and the Baroness Nairne threw over it the consecration of their 
exquisite genius? It is a thing of small account, then, that 
those ballads were not noticed by the historian; but we would 
need some other and very different proof from any that is yet 
forthcoming, to persuade us that Miss Hacket of Pitfirrane, or 
any Miss or Lady of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, 
either did, or could, produce what is in reality the only living 
portion of early Scottish literature. 

It may be thought that we have dealt somewhat hard measure 
to our native muse: and perhaps we may hear a good deal about 
Semples and Alexanders and Pennicuiks and Drummonds and 
Humes, of whom we have made little or no mention. But 
though antiquaries have printed their works, and very properly, it 
has been found impossible to revive any general interest in them. 
Had they been Chaucers, as Pinkerton says they were, we should 
have had modernized versions selling by the thousand. But no 
one will modernize even Dunbar; while songs like the Jolly 
Beggar and the Gaberlunzie do not need modernizing—the 
instinct of the people retains whatever possesses true life and 
artistic form. Happily, however, our early literature was 
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succeeded by another, of which, if need were, we might speak in a 
very different strain. Among all true singers, where will you 
find a match for Burns, in the fine passion, and purity, and beauty 
of his songs? And if we have no Shakspeare, we venture to 
think that, for delicate humour, and pathos, and that imagination 
which ‘ bodies forth the forms of things unseen,’ you must seek, 
though the interval between them is long, for his only successor 
in Scott. Fielding we admire as a painter of character, and 
Smollett, at least in Humphrey Clinker, may safely compare with 
Thackeray or Dickens. But the Waverley Novels occupy a 
different place from any works of theirs, in a more pure and 
healthy atmosphere; and may be fairly enough regarded as the 
Scotch representative of Ben Jonson’s ‘Sweet Will. For a 
Shakspeare we have only a Scott; but then that Scott can as 
little be matched as you can match Him of Stratford: and if we 
may not rival English letters as a whole, we are only in the same 
predicament as the lands of Homer, and Dante, and Goethe, and 
Cervantes. 

In fine, we cannot part with this theme without one earnest 
word. We have said that the highest English letters were 
essentially secular; and so they remain even to this day. Our 
hymnology, ¢.g., is the most meagre of any Christian country, 
mainly consisting of mere rhymed polemics. Why should this 
be, in a land whose religion leavens its whole mind, we believe, 
more than any other? We are far from wishing our poets to turn 
preachers. The whole gist of our criticism has been to show that 
true Art is really more moral than your mere didactic versified 
sermons, and by that we abide. We should deprecate anything 
that would turn Chaucers into Popes, or Scotts into writers of 
the ‘religious novel.’ Art must be an object, not a means. It 
is representative, not formally instructive. Even the most skilful 
allegory weakens its force. But, on the other hand, we see in 
the earlier efforts of the painter’s art that the highest and purest 
of its achievements were only realized by those whose pious 
spirits guided and etherealized their imaginations of all beauty. 
Van Eycks, and Durers, and Fra Bartholomews, in spite of 
mechanical deficiencies, attained in their lowly, loving Christian 
lives, to heights of art, spiritual and tender and eternal, which 
in a baser age could only be represented by the tinted sweet- 
ness of a Titian, or the gorgeous grossness of a Rubens. And 

_so it is in letters. Only in Christianity can man reach the full 
and balanced perfection of his whole nature; and while we should 
regret nothing so much as that our poets should become sectaries, 
we are assured that their harps will lack a full octave of har- 
monious song, unless they link their strains, through the divine 
humanity of Jesus, with those things which eye hath not seen, 

_nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart, of man. 
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Art. VI.—1. Principes Généraux Pune Théodicée Pratique. 
Paris: J. B. Pélagaud et Ce. 1860. 

2. De la Vie et de la Mort des Nations. Paris: J. B. Pélagaud 
et Ce. 1860. 


WE must not form our judgment of the French clergy too 
exclusively from the Bishop of Poitiers or the Archbishop of 
Toulouse. There are others at work, who are but little like them. 
Their quiet labours are more Christian, more patriotic, and more 
hopeful. The mere fact that such men exist at all, is one to be 
noted and pondered: for, at such a time as this, it is full of 
significance; and, as men sincerely seeking truth, they deserve 
our cordial sympathy. 

Perhaps it is not easy for us, on this side of the Channel, to 
estimate justly either the sadness or the difficulty of the task to 
which they have felt themselves called. We are accustomed to 
look upon the French with a sort of wondering curiosity; they 
seem so different from ourselves. The convulsions in their poli- 
tical system,—which, for more than seventy years, have been the 
object alternately of the dread and the compassion of Europe,— 
have been only a too faithful reflection of the religious and in- 
tellectual vicissitudes of the inner life. In philosophy, system 
after system has been the ‘rage,’ and has disappeared with sur- 
prising rapidity. The great French philosophical writers have 
had, as Mr Lewes has pointed out, this great advantage over 
those of Germany, that they have been as admirable for the 
clearness and attractiveness of their style, as the Germans have 
been remarkable for the reverse. And no one who has even a 
slight acquaintance with the literature of the two countries can 
doubt the truth of this remark, or fail to perceive that this is one 
cause why the French systems have so rapidly in each case suc- 
ceeded in taking hold of the popular mind. But another remark 
may also be made, which will go far to account for their failing 
so signally to maintain the ground which they had won. While 
their style has been clear and attractive, their thoughts have 
been wanting in depth. Not that they have been deficient in 
talent and cleverness,—both these qualities they have possessed 
ina high degree,—but in genius, in true philosophical insight, 
they have been poor. Hence their systems were indeed eagerly 
grasped ; for they were readily understood, and they appeared to 
solve many a tormenting problem; but, weighed in the balance 
of a month’s experience, they were found wanting. They were, 
after all, not grappling with, but avoiding, the questions which 
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deeply stir the mind of man. From Condillac onward,—Con- 
dillac, who found fault with Locke for laying the sources of our 
ideas too deep,—the tendency of French philosophy has been more 
and more steadily towards the surface. It has seemed to know 
less and less of the real depths of the soul. Victor Cousin’s words, 
indeed, were grand, and seemed to mean much ; but his mind was 
at best eclectic, not creative. He himself seemed to hover hither 
and thither, uncertain whither he went; and though at one time 
he was followed by a vast multitude of pupils who worshipped 
him with something like idolatry, yet they have rapidly dwindled 
to almost nothing. After him, the name of Auguste Comte be- 
came the most conspicuous. Weary of unceasing contradictions, 
he raised the cry that the question of life is insoluble. We are 
to leave the world unseen to itself, and attend to the one which 
is presented to our senses. The search after wisdom is to end in 
the co-ordination of the sciences; and we are to find rest unto our 
souls in the construction of a ‘ Positive Philosophy,’ based upon 
the objects which we see, and touch, and handle. But Comte 
has proved a traitor to his own system. ‘A lady named Clotilde’ 
dispersed his theory, and proved to him that the positive philo- 
sophy was unable to account for the mightiest of the springs of 
human action. There is, after all, something which we do not 
receive through the senses. A system which left no room for 
love must either expand or break. He chose the latter. The 
choice did him credit ; he preferred truth to theoretic consistency. 
But the fact that he was reduced to such a dilemma, showed 
the unsoundness of his theory. The system which was to have 
united all philosophy could not maintain its own unity. Utter 
anarchy is the result: and though it may be true, as we are told, 
that philosophy exhibits more activity in France than in any other 
country of Europe, it is equally true that not one of its systems 
has as yet been able to take any deep root in the French mind. 
Meanwhile, what of religion ? what of that region of the mind 
which is in direct connection with the world of spirits? Religion 
seems in France to have become almost entirely a thing of the 
ast. Men talk of it as they do of things gone by. They ex- 
amine the old belief as they do the fossil remains of antiquity. 
Human faith and human understanding have drifted into an 
apparently hopeless antagonism. The great gulf which has been 
fixed between science and revelation is impassable, and it exer- 
cises a fatal influence upon the first, and is a hindrance to any 
intelligent reception of the second. The instincts of the human 
mind urge irresistibly to progress, and Christian faith in France 
is placed in unnatural hostility to progress: therefore Christian 
faith is thrown aside, and the human mind enters without chart 
or compass upon the ‘dim unknown,’ to find soon that without 
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faith science is but a name, and that without belief in another 
world it is impossible to interpret this. In politics, in philosophy, 
in religion, the French have been wandering in dry places, 
seeking rest and finding none. 

All this is sad: it is a mournful spectacle even for us to look 
on; but what must it be to feel it as part of ourselves? how 
must these things appear to a thinking Sieadiinaie~ts one who 
must feel the sin and the shame as in some measure his own? 
It is more painful to see a brother go wrong than a stranger. 
To perceive the real beauty of a nation’s character, to see the 
grandeur of its mission, to feel its life-blood throbbing in all the 
noblest impulses of one’s own heart; and then to see that mission 
betrayed—that beauty turned into a hideous caricature—that 
national character burlesqued by one’s own flesh and blood,— 
this is terrible. And there are Frenchmen, and more of them 
than we are apt to suppose, who are bearing this burden. There 
are some who have caught a glimpse of life, and can recognise 
by contrast the lineaments of death. How melancholy is the 
tone of such words as these: ‘ Formerly, when there was a 
religion in France, when some general belief in the relations 
which bind together earth and heaven supplied a definite aim to 
human life;’ or such as these: ‘ Formerly, when French society 
had a soul.’ Yet these are the words of a writer in a recent 
number of a prominent French review. There is a tone of sad- 
ness often pervading even those French books which are written 
to be amusing. The want of belief has choked the springs of 
hope; and even in his gaiety the writer seems, with more or less 
consciousness, to feel that he is acting a part. 

‘When French society had a soul’ The words are startling ; 
but what if they express a truth? They sound metaphorical ; 
but we are so little accustomed to ask ourselves the meaning 
of our words, that truth itself often sounds like metaphor. If 
there is such a thing as national life, if there is a living principle 
which animates a nation as a whole, which appears amid all 
the diversities of individual character, and constitutes the many 
members one body; if this national character is impressed upon 
a oy 4 by Him who fixed the bounds of their habitation,—if it 
may be refined, ennobled, and quickened by reference to Him, 
and by obedience to the mission which He has given; or, on 
the other hand, corrupted or destroyed by forgetting or denying 
Him ;—if this be so, then it is certainly no metaphorical use 
of words to say, that the life of a nation may be suspended ; 
thousands of its individual members may live to stem the tide 
of corruption, while society, as such, has lost its living soul—its 
principle of collective life and unity. But is it so with France? 
Such words are used by a Frenchman; and, in sober sadness, 
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we think he had reason for uttering them. There is a wild 
fascination in the spectacle exhibited to the world by the people 
of France. Is there any intelligent will which moulds and con- 
trols their actions? What is it? Whence these sudden starts of 
apparent life, stilled with equal suddenness in the slumber of 
death ?—as if an alien spirit took possession of a lifeless body, 
animated it for a moment with convulsive life—the life of a 
maniac, exceeding fierce, so that none could pass by that way— 
and then departed, and left it to its death. The terrible shock 
of the Revolution might well seem to a Frenchman to have 
destroyed the unity of national character and national life, and 
to have resolved the nation into its primitive elements. Its 
omega since then have often been combined; have they ever 
een united? It requires to be remoulded into one organized 
whole; each separate atom must be brought within the influ- 
ence of some common centre of action, and animated by some 
common spirit—not, as at present, of destructive, but of construc- 
tive power—before the name of nation can again be rightly 
applied to it. 
ut only from within can a nation’s salvation come. External 
means can avail nothing. The strong hand of mere power is 
worse than useless: it may bind in chains and fetters, and may 
sometimes succeed in restraining the gusts of frenzy; but it 
never can give the inner coherence, which is the first condition 
of corporate life. But ifa living spirit—not an alien, but the 
breath of Him who made it—begins to stir within the body, may 
not the quickening words, ‘ Arise, and live,’ be heard, low and 
gentle at first, a still small whisper, only to be heard by those who 
listen well, but gathering strength, and speaking in louder and 
louder tones, till the whole body rises at last and comes forth to 
a calm and genuine life? The beginning of such a life cometh 
not with observation. It will pervade the whole body at last; 
but it moveth all things quietly. If here and there we can dis- 
cern a cluster of men, thoughtful but active, in sympathy and 
union with one another, bent not upon self-aggrandisement but 
self-sacrifice, men who make it their one object to diffuse around 
them the life which they feel stirring in themselves,—then life is 
visibly at work ; and be it ever remembered, that life is stronger 
than death. Such men will have a solitary task to perform. 
Few will understand them ; very few will sympathize with them. 
They must have keen insight to perceive their country’s want, 
and an undoubting faith and an iron will to deliver her in spite 
of herself. ‘They require a power which can triumph not only 
over external hindrances, but also over their own weakness 
and wavering; for many attempts will fail, many mistakes and 
blunders will probably be made by themselves, before the right 
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path is found. But if the task is solitary, it is a noble one; and 
whoever enters upon it in purity of heart, is following the foot- 
~~ of the Son of man. 

e may hope that in France there are many hearts that beat 
high with aspirations such as these. Some there certainly are ; 
and the two books, whose names we have placed at the head of 
this article, are full of this noble yearning. Their author, the 
Abbé Gabriel, is a Frenchman, and a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church. We need not be startled at this. Though he 
is a Frenchman, his politics are not explosive; though he is a 
Roman Catholic, the Deen has, perhaps, more to fear from him 
than if he stood outside her communion. He is actuated by a 
spirit which has seldom or never been prominently exhibited in 
the French Church,—a spirit full of deep reverence for the past, 
— with a genial hope for future = pape determination 
to follow faithfully the guidance vouchsafed to himself, without 
despising the light which is shining upon the paths of others. 
The appearance of such men, and such books, is a proof that the 
movement, which is so plainly at work in this country, is not 
without its parallel abroad. There can hardly be a question, 
that the churches of Europe are passing through a time of transi- 
tion. There is a ‘removing of those things which are shaken, 
that the things which cannot be shaken may remain.’ We are 
turning a corner in the road, and the prospect is already widen- 
ing round us. The student of Church history knows well, that 
there have been many such times before,—times of doubt and 
peril,—when men lived much and learned much in a small num- 
ber of years. We need only mention such names as Athanasius, 
Augustine, Gregory the Great, St Francis, and above all Luther, 
to show that the time of trial and sifting, which appears to await 
us now, can scarcely be more full of temptation and danger, than 
has been the lot of others before us. ‘The thoughts of men are 
widened with the process of the suns,’ and never ) the Church 
of God so completely prove the reality of her divine mission, as 
when she brings forth out of her treasure things new and old, 
and shows to each succeeding age, that the revelation entrusted 
to her is large enough to answer its deepest questionings, and to 
offer a home to its sublimest and truest thoughts. And she that 
watereth is watered also herself. By so transforming the spirit 
of the age, and answering its needs, she herself learns more of the 
many-sided wisdom of God, which is contained in the faith once 
delivered; and in this way growth is as much the law of her 
being as of any other human society. 

There are signs of transition everywhere. There is a growing 
impatience of any forms which are felt to have lost the living 
spirit which once animated them, Men are straining after a 
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higher and freer life, which shall deliver them from the bonds 
in which they feel themselves bound, but which must itself be 
presented in some definite form, before it can vivify and quicken 
those who are hungering and thirsting to receive it. It is the 
old story, men must feel the famine before they can appreciate 
the food which is given to them. By-and-by they will learn that 
the bread of their Father’s house had all along been sufficient for 
their needs. Meanwhile it is true, that, in some hasty spirits, 
impatience may lead to grievous error. Light in this world 
seldom fails to cast a shadow. There is always danger of a re- 
volt against all restraint, and a mere assertion of self-will. But 
very different from this is the deep swelling life, which gives the 
real ground of hope for the future,—the discontent with the pre- 
sent, which comes not so much from pride as from humility,— 
the courageous glance into the future, which proceeds not from 
self-confidence, but from faith; and, to those who are willing to 
look upon human life with a hopeful eye, this bright side is as 
visible as that dark shadow. The insurrection against falsehood 
may be temporarily mingled with a rebellion against all rule 
whatever ; but its deepest foundations must be laid in an undying 
love of truth. 

From a merely external point of view, the signs of change 
upon the Continent do not appear more striking now than they 
have often appeared before. Rome is not a prey to more terrible 
outward anarchy than she was when the contests of Orsini and 
Scotti deluged the city with blood, and when every city in the 
States of the Church was waging independent war with nearly 
every other. The state of the Popedom is nothing to what it 
was when the infamous Theodora held unlimited sway over the 
first bishopric of Christendom. The dependence of the Pope 
upon the French monarch is not what it was during the ‘ Baby- 
lonish captivity’ of the fourteenth century. Those awful times, 
no doubt, came not without a cause, and ended not without 
bearing their fruit. They were a scandal to the world, and good 
men mourned over them, and bad rejoiced ; and,illustrious names 
are handed down to us of men who nobly laboured to stem the 
tide of corruption. But we miss in them the signs of stedfast 
and general determination that these things should be so no 
longer. Men mourned, and hoped, and feared, but they did not 
in a body resolve. There were but few who dared to resist the 
hierarchical system of the time, and these few drew the sword 
with irresolute wavering, and a secret fear that they might haply 
be found fighting against God. The spell of the Papacy had 
not yet lost its hold upon the minds of men, for it had not yet 
done its work. But men became gradually conscious that the 
spell was broken ; and probably the nearest parallel to the pre- 
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sent state of things would be found in the period when men 
began to act upon this consciousness, without, as yet, distinctly 
perceiving whither they went. The century preceding the Re- 
formation presents more than one point of similarity with our 
own; that century, which includes within its limits the ‘ Re- 
forming Councils’ of Pisa, Constance, and Basle, and, in its later 
half especially, the deep and strong popular movement in Ger- 
many, which made itself so signally felt in the reign of Maximilian, 
and which must have had such great influence in forming the 
character of Luther. Then the heart of Christendom was awake, 
and its thoughts found expression in the only form which was 
natural to the time. But now the human will has been called 
into fierce activity by the French Revolution, and the events 
which followed it. Were a Luther to arise now, and wake the 
slumbering faith which should guide and sustain that will, who 
can calculate what might be the result? What a vigorous re- 
turn might be expected to the sources of ancient truth. The 
strong demands of the age must wake a response from the 
Church. She must look again into her treasure-house, and, 
unless her divine mission has ceased, she can and will satisfy the 
needs of this generation as of those which have gone before it. 
In this island, the demand has been made loudly and long. It 
has been felt, that if the Church is to have any real power over 
the minds of men, she must command it, not by external autho- 
rity, but by the force of her own royal dignity. She must prove 
her mission, not by talking of it, but by exercising it ; her power 
of healing, not by praising her medicines, but by giving health 
to the sick. 

And a like demand is made upon the Church in France ; but 
it is made in a different manner, and a different answer must be 
given to it: for, in the strict and true sense of the words, there 
never yet has existed a French National Church. As compared 
with other nations of the Continent, the French have indeed, 
for many centuries, been especially jealous of the liberties of their 
Church as against the popes. During the whole history of the 
papal power, scarcely any country has given the popes so much 
trouble as France. No people has put forth so many claims to 
special privileges, none has preferred so frequent demands for 
exemption from burdens which others were bearing, as the 
French. The contest between the popes and the German 
emperors is no exception to this statement. It was long and 
deadly, but it rested on grounds peculiarly sublime, and, so far 
as the Continent was concerned, peculiarly its own. The em- 
peror represented the majesty of the State, as distinguished from 
that of the Church; and only by the contest of these opposites 
could men learn the true significance of each, and the deep unity 
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which lies beneath them both. The contest sprang, not trom 
the passions of individuals, though these might furnish the par- 
duke occasion of the moment, but from the instincts of human 
nature, which must eventually show themselves, however much 
they may be restrained for a time. But the battles between the 

opes and the kings of France were fought on a far lower level. 

n reading their history, we cannot help feeling the misgiving, 
that if the immediate occasion had not roused the conflict, it 
would never have existed at all. They were not the result of a 
deep and enduring national character, which must of necessity 
find an utterance somewhere,—which is discernible in the whole 
history of the nation, and is here and there especially con- 
spicuous, only because here and there some especial cause may 
have called it into more visible activity. Not such was the cause 
of nearly all the disputes of which we hear, but rather the parti- 
cular, and often petty injury of the time,—the affront just offered 
to the national vanity; the refusal of some special privilege, to 
which the ‘ grande nation’ thought itself entitled ; the mortifica- 
tion of seeing some other sovereign more highly honoured or 
favoured than him of France. These, and such as these, were 
the grievances which roused the French people ; of a resistance 
offered to the pope by the French Church as such, of a defence 
of those truths which lay at the root of her existence, we hear 
almost nothing. The Church was in France, but not of France. 
It had not been formed by steady and legitimate growth out of the 
body of the people, and it was no true reflection of the national 
character. 

In very early times, when the nation was as yet unborn; 
when new hordes of barbarous invaders were incessantly sweep- 
ing over the country ; when government had no existence, and 
manners and language did not continue the same for a month 
together,—the clergy were the only fixed nucleus of society ; 
and that clergy was necessarily foreign, almost exclusively Italian, 
and resting upon Italy for their support. Hence their inter- 
course with the Roman Church, which, before the barbarous in- 
vasion, had been infrequent, often cold, and sometimes hostile, 
now became both friendly and close. In such a state of society, 
or rather in a country such as this, where society did not exist, 
it seemed impossible for the clergy to adapt themselves to the 
thoughts and feelings of the ever-shifting myriads whom they 
were labouring to Christianize. Their work was with indivi- 
duals, rather than with a nation. It was well if they could 
maintain their footing amid the waves; and when more settled 
times came, their work also would become more settled and more 
hopeful. Hence they were more and more thrown inwards upon 
themselves. Their habits of mind belonged to the country from 
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which they drew their origin, not to that in which they were 
dwelling. And when at last the tribes which had overrun the 
country coalesced into something like a nation, with a national 
character and a national will, the Church had already crystallized 
into a Latin communion. The hierarchy was Latin in spirit, 
though not invariably by birth,—its institutions were Latin,— 
its thoughts were Latin,—its language, both of literature and 
worship, was Latin. A Church had been transplanted into a 
nation, not a nation transfigured into a Church. Andas it began, 
soin very great measure it has ever since remained. The share 
which it had in the reorganization of Charlemagne did nothing 
to alter its character in this respect: it continued nearly the 
same throughout the contests of the succeeding centuries ; and 
the Church of France has never yet been truly French. 

And as it has not been itself an embodiment of the national 
life, it has failed to represent some of the deepest and most cha- 
racteristic national feelings and impulses. At any period when 
the life of the nation was deeply stirred, this want of sympathy 
became very manifest. A part of the national mind was seen to 
possess but a doubtful home in the Church, and sometimes was 
driven to seek one elsewhere. And while this is apparent in the 
earlier history of the French Church, it is naturally much more 
so since the period of the Reformation. Among the hidden 
things which that great dawn revealed, and among the hidden 
powers which it woke into activity, one of the most conspicuous 
and most important was the sense of distinct national life. A 
revelation was then made to Christendom which was far from 
being unfelt, even in those countries where the religious teaching 
of the Reformers was rejected. Each people began to be more 
conscious than before of its own characteristic peculiarities, which 
constituted both its strength and its weakness; and thoughts 
and aspirations which at any earlier period would have lain dor- 
mant in the individual breast, and have had but a slight influence 
upon the character, became now the moving principles of external 
lite. The Church as it then stood could offer no resting-place 
to these thoughts and aspirations; and this must never be for- 
gotten among the other causes which produced the demand for 
reformation. That demand was strong and imperious, in pro- 
portion not only to the depth of conviction and earnestness of 
purpose of those who made it, but also to the strength of the hold 
which the National Church had gained upon the minds of the 
people. Hence in England the reformation of the National 
Church, though begun by an arbitrary sovereign, was in the end 
accomplished by a sustained exertion of the national will. In 
France, where the ecclesiastical establishment was less identified 
with the people, and where men, in consequence, felt themselves 
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less personally interested in it, the stirring of the national life 
took a direction which only partially touched the Church. Its 
main force was spent devibon: and when it took a religious 
form, the result was rather a demand for the freedom of indivi- 
dual worship, than for a reformation of the National Church. 
Until 1685 a large measure of religious freedom was conceded 
to the Huguenots, but no change took place in the Establish- 
ment; and after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the non- 
conforming Protestants were no longer allowed to exist in the 
country. But meanwhile a contest was raging within the estab- 
lished communion,—a contest waged by violence on the one 
side, and passive endurance and heroic courage on the other. 
. Jansenius had published his ‘ Augustinus,’ and had lately been 
gathered to his fathers. It was the age of Pascal and the Ar- 
nauld family, of Fénélon and Madame Guyon. Those heroic 
Christian women, the Mére Angélique, and her sister, and her 
niece, had made their Abbey of Port Royal the light of Europe. 
Christendom was filled with the fame of its learning and its 
piety. If it had been allowed to remain, and its influence still 
to be exerted directly upen the people, who can tell what might 
have been the result? If the spirit of Port Royal had been 
allowed to spread, and had become the ruling spirit of the hier- 
archy, the French Church might at last have become French 
indeed, and in becoming national might have become a true and 
faithful witness of God to the nation. But it was not to be. By 
a sure instinct, the Jesuits perceived that between them and the 
Port Royalists there must be war to the death. The two prin- 
ciples which animated them were as contrary to one another as 
light and darkness; and the executive power of the nation was 
wielded by the most anti-national of sects, to crush out the living 
spirit which had begun to show itself in such a glorious form. 
Port Royal was destroyed, and its holy inhabitants dispersed. 
We may blame Madame de Maintenon, we may blame Cardinal 
Noailles, we may blame Louis XIV.; and certainly that cruel per- 
secution is a most foul and hideous blot upon the memory of them 
all,—a blot which not all the tears and remorse of the amiable 
but miserably feeble Cardinal can wipe from the remembrance of 
his name. But, whatever may be our feelings towards the per- 
petrators of the evil deed, we cannot fail to perceive that the 
suppression of Port Royal resulted necessarily from the very 
nature of the Church of France. It was impossible that the 
latter should exist as it had hitherto existed, if it did not destroy 
the former, or mould it into its own likeness: the stronger of the 
two must needs seize the opportunity, while it remained, of 
crushing its opponent. Great and glorious was the history, and 
still more glorious was the end, of Port Royal; and great, no 
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doubt, was its influence upon the French people : but the Church 
of France remained unchanged. She did all that earthly might 
could accomplish to extinguish the light which was in her. She 
cut off as a diseased limb the one sound portion of her body 
which was giving health to the rest. And by her own grievous 
fault it has come to pass that deep and earnest minds have been 
repelled not merely from herself, but from Christianity alto- 
gether ; that they have connected faith in the Son of God, some- 
times with a doubtful honesty, sometimes with a shallow intellect ; 
and, in their flight from sectarian bigotry, have been led on to 
deny the very existence of a Church of God on earth. 

The Huguenots were banished at the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685; Port Royal was finally suppressed in 1709 ; 
and the French Church entered in apparent triumph upon the 
barren wilderness of the eighteenth century. That dreary waste 
—in which Christendom seemed determined to forget that there 
is a God, or any resurrection, or angel, or spirit, and, except for 
the voice of John Wesley, had, in this country at least, nearly 
succeeded in doing so—was her preparation for the terrible con- 
vulsion with which the century deci, And then was exhibited 
that spectacle without parallel in the history of the world,—that 
spectacle which proved how deadly had been the superficial 
attacks of Voltaire and his followers upon a faith as superficial 
as themselves. The witnesses for the living God bowed down 
and worshipped the beast. Christian bishops came forward to 
proclaim that their preaching had been hypocrisy, their sacra- 
ments a deception, their religion a lie. The Church of France 
committed suicide in the face of the nation. Having turned the 
Christian Gospel into a system of ceremonies and dogmas, she 
now, without a blush, threw those ceremonies and dogmas aside, 
and preached for her gospel what she said in her heart, There is 
no God. And the nation, which had listened coldly to her for- 
mer message, was now only too willing to take her at her word. 
The Church, which had no longer a message to deliver, sank 
into nothingness. In corners out of sight there lingered still the 
ancient faith that man is nobler than the beasts that perish, and 
partakes of the image of Him who made him; but the cry of the 
nation in the throes of its dissolution only echoed that of the 
Church, There is no God. Since then, where has been the 
French Church? where has been the French nation? Church 
organization was indeed restored by the first Napoleon—bishops 
and clergy again appeared, and the Christian religion was again 
professed by the State; but in no true sense can Napoleon be 
said to have restored the National Church. To do this lies 
beyond the power of emperors or legislative councils. It can 
come only from the deep longings of the heart of the nation, re- 
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cognising the message of the Christian Church, and finding 
their satisfaction therein. These longings and aspirations were 
not then awake. This recognition had not then taken place. 
The Church of Napoleon might show seeming signs of life—just 
as a dead body may by galvanism be made to move its limbs— 
but there was no life init. It was a patch placed upon the sores 
of the nation, which could scarcely hide, and was utterly power- 
less to heal the wound. With the returning monarchy of Louis 
XVIII. came still greater respect for the Church. But what 
was that monarchy itself? Where was the French nation? 
Frenchmen there were, but where was the bond which consti- 
tuted them a nation? The living soul which had animated their 
fathers, and, spite of all their differences, had made and kept 
them one by virtue of its own unity, was gone. Political insti- 
tutions had been artificially revived, but the organized body was 
no longer living. The nation as well as the Church had been 
buried out of sight. The occupant of the phantom throne might 
stretch out his hands to embrace the phantom Church, but a 
union of phantoms cannot satisfy the cravings of the heart of 
man. A resurrection from the dead was needed, if a French 
nation and a French Church were again to be seen in the world. 

And all this was the direct result of causes which had assumed 
a definite shape at least as early as the reign of Louis XIV. 
Under him the Church had practically renounced all claim to be 
called national or truly catholic. She worshipped the word 
Catholic more loudly than ever, but all true catholicity was gone. 
Alien in spirit from the people, and narrow in her foundations, her 
fall was only a question of time ; and from that fall she has never 
yet risen. The number of hearty members of the Established 
Church is at this moment extremely small. With the exception 
of the Protestants, whose number, as compared with that of the 
Roman Catholics, is very inconsiderable, and who are themselves 
divided into several different sects, the rest of the community 
may be distinguished under four different classes: First, avowed 
unbelievers. ‘These include a most formidable proportion of the 
talent and intellectual power of the country, as well as the unedu- 
cated masses. Secondly, those who, for want of a better name, 
may be called Political Churchmen,—men who, without any dis- 
tinct recognition of Catholic teaching, still less with any firm 
belief of its truth, yet call themselves Churchmen, and uphold 
the Church from fear of a revolution. They hope, by means of 
its promises and threats, and its eternal sanctions, to curb the 
restlessness of the lower orders. They look upon the influence 
of the Church as upon that of the gendarme, differing only in 
the fact that her eyes are in every place. Thirdly, a smaller 
number, who are simply superstitious. They have a dim and 
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vague terror of the world unseen, and of the Church as wielding 
the powers thereof; but of hearty and intelligent faith in her 
pond. or affection for herself, they have none. Lastly, there 
are a few, almost lost in the crowd, who, with earnest but sad- 
dened hearts, hoping against hope, are struggling with every 
kind of difficulty, and amid all discouragement, to bring their 
fellow-countrymen back to God. From this last number must 
arise every hope for the future of the French Church. Some of 
them are distinguished by their talents, some by their piety, some 
by both; and in a disorganized state of society such men as 
these may form a nucleus from which a new life may diffuse 
itself. Some of their leaders have indeed begun to labour for 
the regeneration of society with a zeal and activity which are 
cheering to notice. They address themselves to the rich and 
educated by their writings, to the poor and ignorant by their 
sermons, and they have lately begun to clothe their thoughts in 
the form of philosophy. Such a movement, though in itself in- 
considerable, and in some respects, it may be, defective, and even 
erroneous, may yet be gladly received as a pledge that there is 


.still life in the French people. Ifsuch men are able to awake 


in the people of France a consciousness of their higher needs ; if 
they succeed in persuading the more educated portion of society 
that a denial of the Christian revelation is not a necessary ac- 
companiment of talent; if they can show to those who fancy 
themselves to be seeking after wisdom, that the problems of 
philosophy are not darkened but illumined by the Gospel, and 
to those who require a sign, that there is rest unto their souls 
in the word of God, they will have sown a seed, or rather proved 
themselves to be the seed, of a living organism which may 
ramify through the whole country, restore to the French people 
their lost unity as.a nation, and be the germ of a Church in 
the best sense National. For this work they have at least one 
essential qualification—they believe in their mission. As mini- 
sters of the Church, they believe that they have a message to 
deliver, and they are determined honestly to deliver it. They 
believe that in that message lies their strength. It, not they, 
must change the face of society, if it is to be changed at all. 
One of them, whose name is perhaps the best known in 
England, is the Abbé Bautain. He is a Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, and in pulpit eloquence has hardly a rival in France. 
His sermons never fail to attract crowds of attentive listeners. 
To be a fluent talker is not difficult, but to be an orator a man 
must have something noble to say, and must be able to say it 
nobly ; and M. Bautain is an orator. No one can read even his 
little work on the ‘ Art of Extempore Speaking, which has been 
translated into English, without perceiving that he is a man of 
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remarkable powers, How different from the easy self-confidence 
of some of our popular preachers are such words as these :— 
‘ Woe to him who experiences no fear before speaking in public. 
It shows him to be unconscious of the importance of the 
function which he is about to discharge, that he does not under- 
stand what truth is, whose apostle he himself should be, or that 
he little cares, and is not animated by that sacred fire which comes 
down from heaven to burn in the soul.” ‘In the pulpit one feels 
the full weight of responsibility before God. All men who have 
had experience in public speaking, and who have ever themselves 
been eloquent, know how much they have owed to the inspiration 
of the moment, and to that mysterious Power who gives it. It 
is precisely because a man may have sometimes received this 
efficacy from above, rendering him superior to himself, that he 
dreads being reduced to his own strength in that critical situation, 
and so to prove beneath the task which he has to accomplish.’ One 
who can heartily utter words like these has a mission which is not 
likely to be neglected. In this self-despair, joined with confidence 
in a Power above one’s self, lies the genuine strength of manhood. 

Another great name is that of the Abbé Gabriel, the author 
of the ‘ Principes Généraux d’une Théodicée Pratique.’ He is 
deeply conscious that the French Church has fallen short of her 
mission because she has kept herself aloof, and refused to sym- 
pathize with the instincts of the people. They have striven after 
intellectual power, and she has not made them feel how intellec- 
tual power may be ennobled and sanctified. ‘They have cried 
out for liberty, equality, and fraternity, and she has not taught 
them the truth of which those notions are the burlesque, and 
in which they find their correction. Some of them have been 
fascinated by philosophy, and have sought eagerly after the hid 
treasure which they feel to be shadowed forth by this visible 
world, and to belong to the world unseen, and she has been sus- 
picious of their efforts, and forgotten that she had power and 
commandment to make known to them the wisdom of God. To 
correct these things, and to make men feel that Christian truth 
is no shallow superstition, but is deeper than the deepest reach 
of human thought ; to make them perceive that Divine revelation 
is not a check upon scientific inquiry, but is its greatest incen- 
tive ; that theology is the mistress of all sciences only because 
she is the mother of all, because ‘she comprehends the age, 
though the age can never comprehend her ;—to do this is the 
work to which the noblest spirits in France are addressing them- 
selves; and the part of it to which M. Gabriel feels himself 
especially called, is to reconcile men’s thoughts upon religion 
and philosophy, and to show how, in their different spheres, 
these two opposites are essentially at one. In the work just 
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named he endeavours to give an impetus to both, to rouse in 
men’s minds the desire to know God, and also the desire to seek 
after wisdom, in order that he may lead them to see that God 
and wisdom are one, and that ‘ He is not far from every one of 
them. Far from being jealous of philosophy, he would encour- 
age it to the utmost, knowing that it is intended by Him from 
whom all good things do come, to be the handmaid of true reli- 
gion, and that the scepticism which destroys the one is equally 
fatal to the other. To answer the question, What is truth ? 
asked, as it is, sometimes in despair, sometimes in scorn, some- 
times in sadness, is M. Gabriel’s high ambition. Victor Cousin 
tried to do it, but it ended in disappointment. Auguste Comte 
tried to do it, but the positive philosophy has not proved to be a 
gospel to the world. MT. Gabriel tries to do it, but his method 
is different from both the former. He calls it a ‘ Théodicée Pra- 
tigque. To construct a Théodicée,—to justify the ways of God 
to man,—how often has this been tried ; what windy and fanci- 
ful speculations have resulted from the attempt ; what dreary, 
unsubstantial commonplaces have been put forth with this object ! 
All the wildest vagaries of the blind leading the blind have been 
mixed up with it. Over and over again have men’s concep- 
tions of the ways of God proved to be but shadows cast by 
their own unrighteousness and caprice. M. Gabriel has one 
saferuard, which is by no means peculiarly his own, but to 
which he clings with a pure intention. He does not attempt 
to evolve the idea of God out of his own consciousness, because 
he believes that God has revealed Himself in the person of 
His Son. He accepts the statement that the mystery hid from 
the foundation of the world has been revealed in Christ. The 
incarnation, earthly life and death of the Son of God, furnish 
the key by which the riddle of the universe is to be unlocked. 
But if that key is to be used, if that riddle of life is to be actually 
expounded to living, suffering men, it must be by a Théodicée 
‘pratique. Men must learn to know the truth by obediently 
giving themselves up to Him who is the Truth. With this safe- 
conduct M. Gabriel endeavours to climb the dizziest heights of 
metaphysics,—not indeed fancying that he has any infallible 
security against mistakes, but in the sure confidence that if he is 
allowed to fall, there is One who will raise him up. He can 
dare to dwell on doubts, for he believes that He who made the 
darkness as well as the light reveals Himself in the perplexities 
of the human spirit, and will make all clear at last. 

In philosophy he is not ashamed to confess that he owes a 
deep debt to Hegel, and he takes for the basis of his system the 
Hegelian principle of the ‘ Identity of Contraries.’ But what a 
different form does this principle assume in his hands! Hegel’s 
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great proclamation was, that ‘Being and Non-Being are the 
same.’ He chases the objects of his consciousness into a region 
of such thin abstraction, that he can discover no difference 
between them, for they have both vanished, and then he 
exultingly pronounces them identical. Being in the abstract, 
apart from any one being, is nothing. Of course it is. In 
et unconditioned light, light without colour or shadow, 
our eyes would be of no use to us,—there would be complete 
obscurity. Therefore, absolute light is the same as absolute 
darkness. If this is philosophy, we cannot wonder at Hegel's 
statement, so often quoted against him, that philosophy has 
nothing to do with the interests of mankind. It would be hard 
indeed for mankind to find nourishment in such vapour as this. 
Taking his understanding—‘ the faculty judging according to 
sense ’—for a guide, Hegel has followed it to the utmost bounds 
of its dominion; and when he tries to look across the frontier, 
all is monotonous vacant ‘identity, for the understanding ‘ can- 
not discern’ the things which lie beyond. But is there anything 
in man which does not ‘judge according to sense?’ Can the 
= of a man which is in him ‘discern spiritual things’ in all 
their distinctness and in all their unity? M. Gabriel thinks it 
can. Well may he call himself a free disciple of Hegel. Free 
indeed : so free, that we question whether the so-called master 
would acknowledge the relationship. By virtue of this freedom, 
his Théodicée is ‘ pratique. By virtue of this freedom he can 
hope to preach a gospel. By virtue of this freedom he can burst 
the bonds of others. 

That ‘ spirit and matter form no true dualism,’ is a truth pro- 
claimed to faith by the incarnation and resurrection; but it 
received a very tardy recognition from philosophy. M. Gabriel 
takes this truth and traces it through the universe. Things 
unseen and things seen—Faith and Reason—Church and State 
—are opposite, indeed, but never can be contradictory to one 
another. They are the opposite poles of God’s revelation of 
Himself. We see now one, now the other, according to our own 
varying position ; but there neither is nor can be any contradic- 
tion between them. They are the facts upon which this visible 
world is built. Their identity is as true as that of Divine Love 
and Divine Wrath, Divine Justice and Divine Redemption. 
The highest and most significant instance of this identity is man. 
Man is a microcosm, the meeting-point of the two worlds, the 
identity of both. To which of the two does he properly belong? 
Is he a spirit? Is he a body? Is he natural? Is he super- 
natural? He seems to be both: now one, now the other. He 
is neither: not a spirit as God is Spirit, not a body as the 
creatures around him. He is spirit-body, supernatural-natural, 
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unseen-seen. Corresponding to this position of man in the 
universe is the intellectual conception of the indefinite. The 
‘indefinite is not infinite, it has a limit ; but the limit is perpetually 
receding: follow it on and on, and you will never reach it ; it is 
always just out of sight. And so in the world, not of conception 
but of existence, man is incessantly beating against the bars of 
his cage, always straining after something just beyond his reach ; 
and when he has reached it, straining further still. The poet 
pursues his ideal truth and loveliness, the artist his ideal beauty, 
the philosopher his ideal wisdom. Is there no ideal of man ? 
No eternal righteousness, truth, and love, ‘not our higher self, 
but a higher than we,’ which haunts us all, the worst of us as 
much as the best, the ignorant no less than the scholar? Is 
there not a heavenward attraction which is ever tending to draw 
us upward, an original righteousness to which we can yield if 
we will, and be delivered from our original sin? The sense of 
want in man is heavenly in its origin—it is intended to lead him 
to God for its satisfaction. The upward call is, indeed, God’s 
own voice in the soul drawing man to Himself. And He never 
ceases to speak. ‘In goodness, in truth, in beauty, in every- 
thing where there is the shadow of any limit whatever, there is 
not the absolute perfection which man desires.’ ‘This idea of 
infinite perfection, towards which man aspires with all the 


aye of his being, is the voice, the very word of God within 
im, the attraction of His love upon our soul, the impress of His 
thought upon our intellect, the living breath of His Spirit upon 
our spirit ; in a word, it is Himself present within us, quickening 
us with His life.’ 

But freewill remains untouched. 


‘Man is not the less free to obey this persuasive and delightful 
voice of God which calls him to infinite perfection, or to close the 
ears of his soul, and listen only to the world. He remains none the 
less free to follow this attraction of Divine love, which solicits with- 
out compulsion, or to prefer the love of himself, the attraction of his 
own pride and of his carnal mind. But, whatever be the voice 
which in his freedom he chooses to obey, the idea of perfection 
remains none the less fixed in the deepest roots of his being. For 
even in his worst wanderings it is still infinity that he is seeking 
where it is not to be found,—an infinity of sensuality and of pride, an 
infinity of earthly and material happiness; so that each one of his 
disappointments is an additional voice of nature and the finite world, 
crying to him, I am not what thou seekest ; return to God, for thou 
canst never find thy rest but in the infinite, and He alone can satisfy 
thee : if love cannot teach thee thy true way to life, learn it then by 
the misery of thy falls.’ 
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And so human life would seem to be an education. But who 
is the educator? How do we know that He exists? All this 
points to God. This eager straining after perfection, this ‘ amour 
de l’infini, is the real proof of His existence. It cannot be intel- 
lectually proved, for it is above the sphere of the intellect; but 
the light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world 


reveals it. 

‘We cannot demonstrate God ; it is God who demonstrates every- 
thing within us and without us, by the sense of perfection which He 
has given us. This is His word shining in our souls, and giving us 
the consciousness both of ourselves and of the world, and also of God, 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being.’ ‘The perceptions 
of our spiritual sense can no more be proved true than those of our 
bodily sense. The former, like the latter, are incapable of demonstra- 
tion ; they make themselves felt by love: the love of visible things 
giving us the consciousness of their reality, by their substance akin 
to our own, as the love of God, and of things invisible, gives us the 
consciousness of their reality, by their actual life within us.’ 


The same love which teaches us that God is, impels us to 
approach Him. It produces a constant discontent, not with our 
present possessions or our present happiness, but with our present 
self, and with the words and actions by which that present self 
is embodied and manifested to the external world. As the con- 
stant antagonistic play of life and death maintains the existence 
of our material body, as incessant death and incessant renewal 
is the law of its every atom, life is death, and death 7s life ; so 
with the body of word and action. It must be ever tending to 
become a glorified body. Old habits must be thrown aside, new 
ones developed ; the old man put off, the new man put on. Life 
should be one unceasing sacrifice of self, that the man may be 
conformed to the image of his Maker. By self-sacrifice he ap- 
—— nearer and nearer to God, and loses himself in God. 

ot that we have here any dreary pantheistic absorption into the 
Divine Essence. Man can never become God, or part of God, 
but he may through eternity become more and more like Him. 
And how? By the power of Christ in man, the hope of glory, 
dwelling in each one of those who have been made in His image, 
dwelling once visibly on earth, to reveal to us the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. 

Here is a passage in which M. Gabriel speaks of the Divine 


work of redemption :— 


‘Yea, saith God, I will do even more. I myself, in the Person of 
my Word, will take human nature upon Me. I will become man. I 
have given all to man, all, even the power of rejecting Me. I will 
even give Myself at last, in My Son, a sacrifice upon the cross, to 
the most painful passion, to the most shameful death, that men may 
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learn to give themselves up to Me and to one another; that so I may 
impress upon their hearts the love of God, that creative power by 
which they may become partakers of My nature, and partakers also 
of My eternal bliss.’ 

We think we have shown that there is much to be learned 
from this book, but we must also say honestly that we look in it 
in vain for much which we should wish to find. There is very 
great truth in M. Gabriel's view of self-sacrifice, but he does not 
help us to see the ‘exceeding sinfulness of sin ;) we can catch 
but a faint glimpse of the glory of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. A Christian Théodicée must be very 
defective that does not more clearly recognise the deep disease of 
our nature and the power of the Divine Healer. It should make 
us see, as in a glass, the evil of sin, and the love which takes away 
the sin of the world. But over this subject there hangs, in the 
Théodicée Pratique, a shadowy vagueness which is not satis- 
factory. 

Love, according to M. Gabriel, is the source of all knowledge. 
By loving God we learn to know more and more of the things ' of 
God. But in this the assistance of revelation is necessary. ‘And 
revelation he takes in a wide sense. It embraces, Ist, The 
creation ; 2d, The sense of perfection in the soul ; 3d, Knowledge 
given in paradise ; ; 4th, The complete revelation in Christ re- 
corded for us in the sacred Scriptures, and handed down in the 
Church. All these are distinct means by which the Word en- 
lightens the world, and they must be received in conjunction as 
one whole. Not that M. Gabriel would place these four sources 
of revelation on an equality with one another, or assign to them 
a co-ordinate authority. The heavens and the earth may indeed 
declare the glory of God, and the hungry longings of man’s soul 
may lead him to seek after infinite perfection, ‘and dim memories 
may still remain of the knowledge which our first parents for- 
feited in Paradise; but it is, after all, only in a secondary sense 
that the high title of revelation can be given to these three 
sources of know ledge, and M. Gabriel, if we understand him 
rightly, would not deny that the true knowledge of the glory of 
God can only be attained by gazing upon the face of Jesus 
Christ, as shown to us by the Scriptures. 

We have said enough to justify our notice of this remarkable 
book. It is not on account of M. Gabriel’s particular creed or 
med philosophy, that attention has been drawn to his name. 

is book may perish, the scheme which it puts forth may be 


rejected, this particular movement may come to nought. We 

have taken his writings for our text, in order to slow the moral 
and religious attitude which is assumed by some of the most 
active of the clergy of France. If we anywhere can trace a few 
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earnest minds asking for the truth, the sight is a cheering one, 
though they may not as yet seem to be very near attaining what 
they seek, and though they themselves as individuals may fall 
by the way, and never in this world attain it at all. When men 
are struggling from darkness into light, we must expect them 
now and then to wander from their course; but that they are 
struggling at all is a ground of glorious hope. We may ce:- 
tainly look upon M. Gabriel, and others like him, as, to some 
extent, representative men. They show us something of the 
hidden influences which are at work beneath the surface of 
society, and of which the newspapers tell us nothing. They 
show us that in the religious darkness all are not sleeping. 
Others, too, are feeling their way, perhaps in different, it may be 
opposite directions, yet still seeking at least the light; and we 
know that the light cannot be truly and earnestly sought in vain. 
Meanwhile, there is a special hope for the labours of such men 
as M. Gabriel and M. Bautain: for they appear honestly to 
labour to point to the way, the truth, and the life. France is 
weary of theories, and their thoughts are essentially practical. 
She turns a deaf ear to the mere assertion of dogmas, and their 
unceasing effort is to show that in the commandment is life. 
She dreams of equality and fraternity, and they tell the philoso- 
ee and the wayfarer of a brotherhood in which all are mem- 
ers in the incarnate Son. Lastly, she pants after progress, and 
progress is one of their distinctive marks,—they cheer her on to 
an infinite goal. 
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Art. VII.—1. Reports of Select Committee of House of Commons 
= ce in England, and Minutes of Evidence, 1815, 

2. Report from the Select Committee on the Lunatic Poor in 
Ireland, 1817. 

3. Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy, 1844. 

4, Reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. Second to Fifteenth Report, 1847 to 1861. 

5. Supplement to the Twelfth Report of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy to the Lord Chancellor, 1859. 

6. Report by Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of Lunatic Asylums in Scotland, §c., 1857. 

7. First, Second, and Third Reports of the General Board of 
—— in Lunacy for Scotland, 1859, 1860, and 

1. 

8. Asylums: As they were, as they are, and as they should be. 
By Dr W. A. F. Browne. 1837. 

9. The Board of Lunacy. The Erection of additional Lunatic 
Asylums, and the Board’s actings towards Parish Authori- 
ties, §c. By Wit11am Hay, Writer, late Agent of the 
Dundee Parochial Board. 1861. 

10. Caledonian Mercury, 12th August 1861. Daily Scotsman, 
8th and 27th February 1862. Reports of Meetings on the 
Lunacy Amendment Act. 


LEGISLATION regarding the insane, and especially the insane 
poor of Scotland, suddenly recommenced, after a long pause, 
about seven years ago, and has since made considerable progress, 
and excited not a little interest and anxiety among ratepayers 
and parochial boards. It may prove, we think, a useful and 
interesting topic to trace the origin and history of legislation on 
this subject in Scotland, and to inquire into its probable ten- 
dencies and results. Such a review, illustrated and illuminated 
as it may be by the history of progress in this department of 
social science in England and elsewhere, may not only be inter- 
esting to the yeneral reader; but, by showing the unhappy rate- 
payer the full extent of the burdens which are in store for him, 
in regard to the care of the insane poor, may tend to calm his 
apprehensions, and induce him philanthropically to acquiesce in 
the obligations which advancing civilisation is certain to assign 
to him. 

A brief retrospect of the successive inquiries and legal enact- 
ments regarding the insane in England may, with great advan- 
tage, precede our survey of the progress of Scottish legislation. In 
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this retrospect we shall confine ourselves mainly to those points 
which are instructive in regard to our own past, and probable 
future, provision for the insane poor of Scotland. 

The fev public asylums which existed in England in the early 
part of the present century were conducted on the same principles 
of severity, and with the same ignorance and cruelty, which had 
characterised the treatment of the insane through all Christen- 
dom for 1800 years. The patients were bled, vomited, and 
purged at fixed periods; scourged, kept in ‘chains, filth, and 
nakedness ; and subjected to every kind of neglect and cruelty 
which the ignorance, superstitious fear, and brutality of what 
were called ‘ keepers’ could suggest. 

The establishment by the Society of Friends of a new asylum, 
called the Retreat, near York, in 1792, was the commencement 
of a new era in the treatment of the insane in this country. The 
Retreat was founded by the late William Tuke, and was from 
the first conducted on those principles of humanity which are 
now everywhere recognised in the treatment of this malady. 
The proximity of the institution to the York Asylum, where the 
reign of terror existed in its direst gloom, led in 1814 to un- 
pleasant comparisons, and ultimately to a rigorous investigation 
into the abuses existing in the old asylum. This inquiry dis- 
closed the most frightful picture of neglect, cruelty, embezzle- 
ment, and inhumanity that can be imagined ; the belief that 
patients had actually been murdered outright, and returned in 
the reports as removed or cured, and, ‘as a grand and appro- 
priate finale, a very strong suspicion of the building itself being 
wilfully set on fire, in the hope of destroying some of the books 
or patients.’ 

At this period a Parliamentary inquiry was made into the 
state of the various receptacles for the insane, by means of a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons (1814-1816). 
This inquiry led to the disclosure of, what now appear to our 
more enlightened eyes, the most appalling facts. Not only in 
York, but in Bethlem, and other asylums possessed of ample 
funds for the purpose of affording the best and most humane 
treatment of the insane, the same system of neglect, ignorance, 
and cruelty existed. The use of strait-waistcoats, or, by pre- 
ference, hand-cuffs, leg-locks, and chains, was the rule for all 
cases that were restless or troublesome. Barbarous and dangerous 
methods of ‘forcing’ the patients to eat; the use of stripes; 
neglect, filth, darkness, and total discomfort; and the entire 
absence of all moral treatment, gentleness, or sympathy, appear 
to have everywhere prevailed. 

The asylums of Ireland were not in a better condition than 
those of England. In many of them the inmates were kept in 
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what were, as regards size, construction, paving, and furniture, 
literally dog-kennels. 

Of patients not in asylums, the more violent were very often 
kept in the common jails, where they were associated with the 
worst class of criminals, and subjected to every species of in- 
dignity and cruelty. 

A large number were detained in workhouses, where, as was 
proved before the Committee of 1815, in some instances patients 
were found who had been chained naked for years to the damp 
floors of cold cells and out-houses." 

From the want of any accommodation, a very large number of 
the insane and idiotic poor were allowed to go at large, miserably 
clad in rags, dependent upon charity, and exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the weather, and the taunts and mischievous tricks 
of every thoughtless and heartless urchin. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge this picture of the past by details ; 
—most readers interested in the subject are familiar with the 
facts. Suffice it to say, that the revelations made by the Minutes 
of Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
and the publication about the same period of the success which 
had attended the new methods of treatment, the reign of 
humanity introduced into the ‘ Retreat’ led to great improve- 
ments in many of our asylums, and tended to awaken a general 
interest in the public mind in the provision for the insane and 
their proper treatment. Some of the old asylums were reformed, 
and new ones were built; and, by selecting persons of skill and 
experience to superintend them, a great step was made in the 
progress towards improvement. 

It was about this period (1812-16), that several of the large 
public asylums of Scotland were founded in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Dundee ; and efforts were made to introduce into them 
all the recent improvements in the treatment of the insane. 
In the regulations for the Dundee Royal Asylum, we find it 
enjoined specially, that the ‘ management adopted in the Retreat 
at York shall be closely followed ;’ and in the account of the 
Edinburgh Asylum, published in 1812, it is announced, ‘that 
the plan of management followed in the Retreat, near York, 
should, as far as circumstances will permit, be adopted, and 
particularly that chains, stripes, and every other rough mode 
of treatment, should be completely banished.’ 

The greatest step, however, in the improved means of treating 
the insane, commencing in the Retreat, was completed in the 
Lincoln Asylum, where, after a gradual abatement of the prac- 
tice, beginning in 1819, the total abolition of all mechanical 
restraint was effected in 1838. 

1 First Report, 1815, pp. 55, 124, ete. 
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Dr Conolly introduced the system of non-restraint into the 
large asylum at Hanwell in 1839, and very speedily succeeded 
in abolishing every trace of the old system of strait-waistcoats, 
muffs, belts, hand-straps, and leg-locks. 

The public asylums of Scotland were the first to follow in the 
wake of this advancing movement. In 1840-41, mechanical 
restraint was disused in the Edinburgh Asylum, and in most of 
the other large institutions it was speedily either abolished or 
nearly so. 

The advocacy of the principles of non-restraint, in the elegant 
and persuasive writings of Dr Conolly, very soon led to the 
general adoption of the same principles in the now rapidly in- 
creasing county asylums of England; and in 1854 we find that 
in 27 of those asylums out ’of 30 ‘all mechanical restraints 
had been abolished, these asylums containing altogether about 
10,000 patients.’ 

The abolition of the use of restraint in our asylums not only 
tended directly to introduce a system of greater humanity, sym- 
pathy, and care, but powerfully contributed to multiply those 
appliances which now came into favour, constituting what is 
called the moral treatment of the insane. These consist, in a 
great measure, in occupation, amusement, in everything which 
can be found to engage the mind of the patient in new and 
healthy trains of thought, and thus lead him to forget for a time 
the morbid impulses and delusions which constitute his disease. 
The absence of restraint made it to a certain extent compulsory 
on those to whom the care of the insane was confided, to find a 
substitute ; and the best substitute was soon found to be healthy 
and active employment,—games, walks, music, reading, dancing, 
and every innocent, cheerful, and active exercise, either of mind 
or body, which was calculated to distract the thoughts from their 
unhealthy into healthy channels. 

Under the influence of these principles, all our best public and 
private asylums rapidly assumed a new aspect: each vied with 
the other in multiplying the amenities of a curative and cheerful 
kind which they could command ; and those institutions which 
were formerly the abodes of all that could be imagined of gloom, 
misery, filth, and cruelty, were converted into places of active, 
cheerful, and healthy occupation, with which were commingled, 
as far as possible, all the enjoyments and solace that the arts, 
sciences, and literature could afford. 

It is but justice to the medical profession to add, that these 
changes were introduced and carried to their present amount of 
efficiency under the Medical Superintendents who were every- 
where made to displace the ignorant and uneducated ‘ manager’ 
of the asylum under the old system. 
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While these improvements in the treatment of the insane were 
gradually being developed and perfected under the enlightened 
and philanthropic efforts of scientific men, our Legislature was 
not‘idle. A succession of bills were brought into Parliament, 
with the view of ameliorating the condition of the insane in 
England, of providing proper accommodation for the insane 
poor, and for securing humane and skilful treatment for all 
classes labouring under this disease. 

It is the retrospective view of these enactments—their origin 
and tendency—which we think will prove instructive in reference 
to the present tide of legislation on the subject which has set in 
upon Scotland. 

The first enactment for the care of lunatics in England was 
the Vagrant Act, passed in 1744, which authorized two justices 
to order any furious or dangerous lunatic to be locked, and, if 
necessary, chained. In 1774 an Act was passed which required 
all houses for the reception of the insane, except public hospitals 
in or near London, to be licensed by the College of Physicians, 
and visited by members of the College. In the provinces it was 
provided that these duties should be performed by the justices 
and visitors appointed by them. This Act was rendered per- 
manent in 1786. 

In 1808 an Act was passed, authorising the justices to erect 
county asylums out of a county rate. This Act was amended 
in 1811, in 1815, and 1819, and again in 1825. The first 
amendment required medical certificates in all cases placed under 
confinement. ‘These Acts all had in view the provision of im- 
proved accommodation for the pauper insane; but so little was 
done to promote this object, from a mistaken economy, that the 
House of Commons again took up the subject in 1828, and 
another Act was passed to ‘facilitate the erection of county 
lunatic asylums, and improve the treatment of lunatics.’ By 
this Act it was required that an annual return of the patients in 
each asylum should be made by the visitors or directors to the 
Secretary of State and Commissioners in Lunacy. 

The visiting powers of the Commissioners were limited to the 
houses in and near London, which had been formerly licensed 
by the College of Physicians; but, in consequence of the unsa- 
tisfactory condition of the insane poor, and the failure of the 
counties to make provision for them in county asylums, as they 
had been authorised to do, the powers of the Commissioners 
were extended in 1833, and they could, under the order of the 
Lord Chancellor, visit any asylums for the insane except the 
county ones. The inquiries thus instituted led to the discovery 
of further proofs of neglect, filth, harshness, and ignorance in 
the treatment of the insane, and especially of the insane poor in 
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the private asylums or licensed houses throughout the country. 
In 1843, an amended Act gave power to the Commissioners to 
visit county asylums ; and the whole of the asylums of England 
and Wales were specially visited and reported on by the Com- 
missioners in their important and valuable Report of 1844. 
This inquiry disclosed a very sad state of affairs. Although a 
few of the public asylums had adopted the humane and improved 
methods of treatment above described, in a majority of them the 
condition of the insane was very unsatisfactory indeed. Some of 
the county asylums were declared to be quite unfit for the pur- 
pose for which they were erected, and one of them is described 
as an ‘ill-constructed prison.’ The condition of the patients as 
to clothing and mechanical restraint, the filthy state of rooms 
and bedding, the absence of all means of employment or exer- 
cise, the insufficient food supplied, and other abuses which were 
found to prevail in a number of asylums and licensed houses 
and workhouses, are described in terms of unqualified censure. 
In one licensed part of a house of industry, ‘from 80 to 90 in- 
sane persons were nearly all fastened to their beds at nights by 
chains to the wrists.’ In others, the patients were found naked, 
and confined in strong chains. In some, the cells occupied by 
the patients were hardly larger than the bodies of the inmates, 
and were dark, filthy, and unventilated. 

In consequence of the abuses disclosed by this Report, an Act 
was passed in 1845, extending permanently the powers and 
duties of the Commissioners in Lunacy, and requiring them to 
visit, at stated periods, all county and borough asylums, hospitals, 
licensed houses, jails, and workhouses, containing lunatics, 
throughout England. 

A second Act was passed at the same time, making it impera- 
tive upon the justices of peace, for every county and borough 
in England not having a lunatic asylum, to provide one; and 
authorising the Commissioners to revise all their plans and con- 
tracts for these new asylums, and report thereon to the Secretary 
of State. 

Under the operation of this Act, the counties throughout 
England gradually provided asylums for their insane poor. 
Some of the counties held back as long as they could; but, 
under the combined influence of public opinion and that of the 
Commissioners, they successively gave way, and at this moment 
nearly every county in England has at least one public asylum. 
Many of the asylums so provided were erected on a scale of 
considerable elegance and great cost ; all of them were provided 
with every convenience for the comfort and proper treatment of 
the inmates, and surrounded by ample ground for their exercise 
and occupation. Being all built on plans approved of by the 
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Commissioners, they are all, especially those more recently 
erected, provided with every improvement which skill and ex- 

erience, in the treatment of insanity, and in asylum architecture, 
~ been able to suggest. 

All of them are superintended by physicians specially selected 
for their experience and tact in the treatment of the insane, 
and who have proved themselves competent to carry out those 
principles which the science and philanthropy of the age have 
developed in this department of medicine. 

England may well pride herself on those noble institutions 
which the generous benevolence of this generation has provided 
for the cure, or at least the care and solace, of those who have 
been made at once poor and helpless by the most distressing of 
all diseases, 

On the Ist of January 1860, the number of pauper insane 
patients in England amounted to 31,543, of whom 16,201 were 
provided for in the county asylums, 1143 in hospitals or licensed 
houses, 8219 in workhouses, and the remainder were lodged 
with friends, or elsewhere. 

The first effect of the Act (8 and 9 Vict., c. 126) of 1845 
was to lead magistrates and guardians, in many places, to con- 
sider themselves bound to send all their pauper lunatics to 
asylums. The result was, that the county asylums were speedily 
filled up with chronic and incurable cases, many of them the 
harmless and imbecile, or idiotic inmates of the workhouses. 
Recent, and curable, and urgent cases of insanity were thus 
excluded for want of accommodation ; and it was found necessary 
to pass another Act, rendering the removal of the patients to an 
asylum discretionary on the part of the justices, unless it was 
certified by a medical practitioner that they were proper ones 
for an asylum (9 and 10 Vict., c. 84). 

After this provision was made, there seems to have been no 
great anxiety exhibited, on the part of relieving officers and 
guardians of the poor, to send their insane poor to asylums. 
The tendency now manifested was to maintain them in the 
workhouses, from motives of economy, whenever, from their 
being quiet, it was thought that the removal to an asylum could 
be dispensed with. 

The condition of the insane poor in the licensed houses, 
although it appears to have improved under the supervision of 
the Commissioners, continued, in their Reports, to afford, in many 
instances, subject of animadversion from time to time. The 
same remark applies to the condition of the insane and imbeciles 
found in the workhouses throughout England. 

This subject, from the large number of insane ascertained to 
have accumulated in these houses, and the imperfect provision 
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made for them, led the Commissioners to make a special visita- 
tion of all the workhouses in England and Wales (655 in num- 
ber), in 1857-1858, the result of which forms the supplement 
to their Twelfth Report. 

We have heard it alleged that the pauper inmates of our 
English workhouses were too well fed and cared for. A perusal 
of this Report will remove such a delusion from the mind of 
any one who has ever entertained it, at least as respects the 
insane inmates. 

The Commissioners commence by stating that workhouses 
are so arranged and managed, as ‘to test the actual wants of 
those applying for admission; and, to check imposition and 
abuse as far as possible, a reduced diet, task labour, confinement 
within the narrow limits of the workhouse premises, and other 
stringent conditions, have been thought necessary. Most un- 
fortunately, however, as a rule, almost without an exception, 
these stringent conditions are not only unnecessary for the in- 
sane, but are obviously very unjust and detrimental to them; 
and, where they do not tend to increase the mortality of the 
patients, they serve to insure the prolongation of the disease. 
‘At the same time, the means of out-door exercise are very 
scanty ; and it would be difficult to imagine anything so ill- 
adapted for their insane inmates as the small prison-like yards, 
surrounded by high walls or buildings, which constitute, gene- 
rally, the sole means of healthy air and movement provided in 
the ae houses. —(Supplement to Twelfth Report, etc., pp. 
6, 7. 

A large portion of the insane inmates of workhouses are idiotic 
or imbecile, but they are by no means confined to this class :— 


‘ During late years other forms of insanity, at times the most acute 
and dangerous, are frequently met with, especially in the larger 
houses.’ Generally, ‘the cases met with are those of persons suffering 
under chronic dementia, under melancholia, and under epilepsy : they 
comprise many who are idiotic or imbecile; and they include none 
who are able to take care of their own interests or welfare, or to 
conduct themselves discreetly, if left without some governing control. 
Some, reduced to poverty by their disease, are of superior habits to 
those of ordinary paupers, and require better accommodation than a 
workhouse aflords. Many are weak in body, and require better 
diet. Many require better nursing, better clothing, and better bed- 
ding. Almost all (and particularly those who are excitable) require 
more healthy exercise. And, with rare exceptions, all require more 
tender care and more vigilant superintendence than is given to them 
in any workhouse whatsoever.’—(Ib., p. 6.) 


The Report goes on to show how far the wants incident to 
persons labouring under insanity fail to be supplied in work- 
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houses, which fall short, it is said, in the mode in which these 
wants are supplied, ‘ not merely of what is now attainable in the 
worst managed asylum, but even of common decency.’ 

The rules in force for the management of workhouses are 
mainly devised to check disorderly conduct in ordinary paupers ; 
and they are frequently extended to the insane. Outbreaks of 
violence or excitement, instead of being treated by medical 
means and soothing, frequently subject the individual to punish- 
ment, to restraint, and even, as in many instances cited, to im- 
prisonment in a jail. 

If the insane are mixed up with the ordinary inmates of a 
workhouse, they have the same diet, accommodation, and treat- 
ment,—which, if we except the quiet and industrious imbeciles, 
is utterly unsuited to the others. 

If, on the other hand, the insane are placed in separate lunatic 
wards of the workhouse, they are, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, subjected to treatment and circumstances still ‘ more 
objectionable.’ The separate wards of the older workhouses in 
England are described as crowded, imperfectly ventilated, the 
yards being small and surrounded by high walls. The bed-rooms 
are generally used as day-rooms. The patients are indiscrimi- 
nately mixed together, and there is no opportunity for classifi- 
cation. Patients of all varieties of character,—the weak, the 
infirm, the quiet, the agitated, the violent and vociferous, the 
dirty and epileptic, are all mingled together, and the excitement 
and noise of one or more injures and disturbs the others. ‘The 
restless are often confined to bed, to prevent annoyance to the 
other patients ; and the infirm are thus disposed of for want of 
suitable seats. ‘Their condition in the day-time is bad, and at 
night must be infinitely worse. Even in workhouses, when the 
wards are so constructed as to provide day-rooms, these are often 
gloomy, much too small in size, and destitute of ordinary com- 
forts; while the furniture is so poor and insufficient, that in 
some instances, there being no tables whatever, the patients are 
compelled to take their meals upon their knees.’ The details of 
their actual examination of these wards, given in part in the 
Appendix to the Report, ‘ will indeed show that it is reserved 
for lunatic wards of this description, and now happily for them 
only, to continue to exhibit some portion of that disregard of 
humanity and decency which at one time was a prevailing cha- 
racteristic in the treatment of insanity.—(Ib., p. 9.) 

Even in those workhouses where the lunatic wards have been of 
recent construction, the provisions are deemed greatly defective. 
‘They all want the continued superintendence of a resident 
medical officer, and the assistance of a sufficient staff of properly 
qualified attendants ; and they are greatly deficient in reference 
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to diet, exercise, occupation, and general arrangements.’—(Ib., 
p- 10.) 

The most grave objection to the separate ward system is, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, that in workhouses ‘ where 
such wards have been opened, there is an obvious determination 
on the part of the guardians to consider them as constituting 
lunatic asylums.’ 

The law has authorised, under the influence of a wise and 
praiseworthy philanthropy, the erection of asylums in which the 
insane patient may be ‘placed at the commencement of his 
disease, and where, under skilful supervision and treatment, he 
may have a chance of cure;’ and it has ordered all pauper 
lunatics to be placed in these public asylums at the outbreak of 
their malady,—thus wisely affording them the best possible chance 
of ultimate cure. By the 45th section of the Act 4 and 5 Wm. 
IV., c. 76, ‘every person wilfully detaining in any workhouse 
any dangerous lunatic, insane person, or idiot, for more than 
fourteen days, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour.’ 

The provisions of the law, says the Report, ‘ are continually 
neglected and evaded, especially in the more populous districts.’ 
Instead of the patient being at once removed to a county asylum, 
as the law directs, ‘it is now universally the custom to remove 
him, in the first instance, to the union workhouse ; where, if he 
appears to be quiet and harmless, he is suffered to remain. Re- 
cent and curable cases are thus constantly detained in work- 
houses until, by long neglect, they become hopelessly incurable. 
Excited and even dangerous lunatics are frequently retained 
beyond the period prescribed by law. The laws are found to 
be more continually evaded in ‘a class of cases constantly met 
with in workhouses, such as those labouring under melancholia 
or other affections of the mind, unaccompanied by any disposi- 
tion to violence. Patients of this class speedily lapse into a 
hopeless state under neglect and the want of proper treatment, 
although their early removal to an asylum would, in all human 
probability, have been followed by restoration. So also with 
what are called troublesome patients. These, quite unfit as they 
are to be kept in workhouses, are yet continually sent there, as 
well as patients who are dirty or degraded in their habits, and 
whose association with other paupers is highly unfit and offen- 
sive. To these may be added paralytics and epileptics, who re- 
quire better watching, better nursing, and greater care than can 

be afforded them in a workhouse, but who are habitually placed 
therein.’ —(Ib., p. 34.) 

‘Practically, therefore,’ says the Report, ‘such separate lunatic 
wards are lunatic asylums, without any of their advantages for treat- 
ment, or their safeguards against abuse.’ . . . ‘The melancholic 
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and taciturn—especially when (as is often the case) their physical 
condition is enfeebled by long privation—remain quietly suffering until 
their malady becomes confirmed and incurable. Placed in gloomy 
and comfortless rooms, deprived of free exercise in the open air, and 
wanting substantial nutriment sufficient to promote restoration, they 
pass their lives in a moody, listless, unhealthy, inactive state, which 
is fatal to their chance of ultimate recovery. 

‘For cases like these, a workhouse is the most unfit, and the 
asylum the most proper place ; and the error of considering manifes- 
tations of violence, excitement, or dangerous propensities, as the only 
or principal reasons for removing a patient from a workhouse to an 
asylum, cannot be too widely denounced. 

‘The chronic and less hopeful patients, in like manner, who have 
become insensible to their ordinary wants, and inattentive to the calls 
of nature, are most unfortunately situated when detained in a work- 
house. Little or nothing being done to revive a sense of decency by 
vigilant attention and judicious care, they sink into deplorable dis- 
comfort, and exhibit the lowest state of mental and bodily degrada- 
tion.—(Ib., p. 12.) 

One effect of this system is to increase the number of the 
insane poor chargeable to the country. This it does in two 
ways,—first, by diminishing the number of cures, and secondly, 
by propagating the seeds of mental disease and idiocy. Many 
instances are recorded in the Report, of females of weak mind 
having illegitimate children in the workhouses, most of which 
were idiotic ; and others of inmates of weak mind being injudi- 
ciously permitted to leave the workhouses, and becoming the 
mothers of children inheriting the imbecility of their parents. 

The diet of the insane population of workhouses is animad- 
verted on as inadequate both as respects quantity and quality, 
as a general rule, and as leading generally to a deterioration 
both in the bodily condition and mental health of the patients. 

The medical attendance and supervision of the insane in the 
lunatic wards of workhouses, is considered totally inadequate. 
The attendance and nursing is pronounced to be still more so: 
‘Under experienced and well-trained nurses, the bad habits of 
patients (dirty, mischievous, or otherwise objectionable) have 
been removed ; the irritability and tendency to violence has been 
suppressed or modified ; and the intellect has been so far guided 
or improved, as to render the patients capable of some useful 
occupation, and of enjoying some of the comforts of life. But 
in the workhouses, as a general rule, with a few exceptions in 
the case of the larger ones, the duties of nursing are entrusted 
to inexperienced pauper inmates of the house, many of them old 
and enfeebled, and to whom the only remuneration awarded is 
some trifling gratuity or allowance of beer. 

‘Yet to such individuals, straps, strait-waistcoats, shackles, 
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and other means of restraining the person, are not unfrequently 
entrusted ; and they are, moreover, possessed of the power of 
thwarting and punishing at all times for any acts of annoyance 
or irregular conduct, which, although arising from disease, are 
nevertheless often sufficient to provoke punishment from an im- 
patient and irresponsible nurse.’-—(Ib., p. 20.) 

The nature of the accommodation generally provided for the 
insane poor in the workhouses, is described as defective in re- 
spect of space, ventilation, furniture, bedding, means of bathing 
and washing, and all the ordinary comforts and decencies of life. 
The clothing of the patients was generally found scanty and in- 
sufficient, ragged and defective in cleanliness. The bedding was 
commonly entirely of straw, frequently placed loose in a trough, 
and covered with a blanket. ‘In many cases, the condition of 
the bedding used by wet and dirty patients has been found most 
disgraceful ; and the practice of using, night after night, for these 
patients, beds filthy with dirt, and often rotting from frequent 
wetting, has been many times animadverted upon, and cannot 
be too strongly condemned.’ ‘The blankets are generally thin 
and small, and are often quite inadequate to afford sufficient 
warmth to the patient during the winter.’—(Ib., p. 23.) 

Patients of dirty habits were frequently found sleeping two in 
one bed, sometimes in a state of perfect nakedness. 

Restraint and seclusion in dark cells is used at the discretion 
of the master of the workhouse, without any record of it being 
kept; and thus the dark, strong cells, constructed for the soli- 
tary confinement of refractory paupers, are used for the punish- 
ment of the insane, merely to prevent trouble. Quiet, helpless 
creatures, from whom no violence could be apprehended, are 
kept in bed during the day-time, or coerced ; and even the dead- 
house has been made to serve the purpose of a seclusion room. 

‘Of the particular modes of coercion employed, restraint-chairs, 
chains, hand-cuffs, leg-locks, muffs, straps, and strait-waistcoats, may 
be stated as in very frequent use; and these, as we have seen, are 
entrusted to pauper inmates of the workhouse, and are applied with- 
out the sanction, and probably without the knowledge, of the medical 
officer or master. Upon a recent visit to the Dewsbury Workhouse, 
three men and one woman were found under restraint: one man 
being fastened by a chain and hand-cuff to a bench, another chained 
by the leg to a bench, and a third wearing iron hobbles on the ankles, 
attached by a short chain. The female was chained by the leg to a 
bench. It was found that two other women were frequently treated 
in the same way ; and one of them had a sore on the ankle, produced 
by the iron leg-lock. Most of these patients were also chained in bed 
at night. None of them were either violent or dangerous, although 
they had been so chained for many months; and the only reason 
assigned for this treatment, was that some would run away, and 
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others get out of bed. In the Bury Workhouse, {the Visiting Com- 
missioners found three men restrained, two being strapped to the bed- 
steads, and one having his hands confined in leather muffs. On a bed- 
stead, in one of the men’s wards, were observed iron staples, shackles, 
chains, and a piece of strong cord, all evidently intended to be employed 
: for the purpose of fastening down violent patients.’—(Ib., p. 25.) 
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We conclude our citations from this Report with some of the 
remarks made upon the deficiency of means of open-air exercise 
in workhouses. For the insane the importance of this as a 
means of treatment cannot be overrated. or the ordinary 
pauper, restrictions upon open-air enjoyment may be necessary 
as a part of the test set up against imposition ; he comes of his 
own accord, and can leave when he chooses. But for the lunatic 
‘detained by reason of his malady (sometimes for his whole life), 
it appears to be a measure of common justice that the privilege 
of taking such exercise as shall best contribute to his health and 
comfort should be allowed to him.’ 


‘The confinement to which he is subjected, at all times irksome and 
disadvantageous to his mental state, becomes trebly harsh and detri- 
‘mental in London and the larger towns, where the workhouse premises 
are limited almost to the site of the house itself, and to those small 
-yards which are necessary to enable the inmates to pass from one 
portion of the establishment to another. In these instances, the yards 
or spaces between the buildings are beyond expression dismal, damp, 
ill-ventilated, and unhealthy. It would be difficult to select places so 
entirely unfit for the purpose of exercise, or so prejudicial to the 
mental or bodily state of the person confined. In effect, an enormous 
injustice is thus committed upon hundreds of helpless patients, from 
whom the benefit of the Lunacy Acts (assigning public asylums to the 
‘insane) has been virtually withdrawn, and for whom no other legis- 
lative help has yet been provided.’—(Ib., p. 27.) 


The Report concludes with the expression of a hope that the 
-Lord Chancellor may be able to provide » »emedy for the evils 
pointed out, and adds: ‘'To remedy many of the evils adverted 
to would, in our opinion, be impracticable, so long. as insane 
;patients are detained in workhouses, whether mixed with other 
inmates or placed in distinct wards. . . . The construction 
.and management of workhouses present insurmountable obstacles 
‘to the proper treatment of the disease of insanity ; and therefore 
the removal of the majority of the patients, and the adoption of 
stringent measures to prevent the admission of others, have 
become absolutely necessary’—(Ib., p. 36.) 

Such, in mere outline, omitting all the sad and disgusting 
details, is a picture of the condition of upwards of 8000 pauper 
insane patients residing in the workhouses of merry, prodigal, 
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beef-eating and beer-drinking England. Such is the represen- 
tation laid before Parliament, and awaiting the legislation of 
Government for the purpose of removing the sad and humiliating 
evils complained of. And it is in these circumstances that one 
or two of our Scottish landed proprietors, heading the parochial 
boards and inspectors of poor throughout Scotland, have had the 
hardihood to agitate the country and besiege Parliament for the 
purpose of having their insane poor placed entirely under the 
supervision of the Poor Law Boards, and detained in the lunatic 
wards of poorhouses, as far as they can possibly hope to accom- 
lish it. 

. Let us now return to a review of what has been done in 
Scotland in the way of provision for the insane, and legislation 
regarding them. 

In the efforts made by spontaneous philanthropy, on behalf of 
the insane, Scotland has certainly not been behind other coun- 
tries; but, in many respects, in advance of them, both as respects 
the quantity and quality of the provision made for this class of 
the community. 

The earliest asylums in Scotland were associated with the 
Infirmaries or General Hospitals. Of these, the first was instituted 
at Montrose in 1782 ; the next, in Aberdeen, was opened in 1800. 
The former was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1811; the 
latter was extended materially in 1820. The Chartered or 
Royal Asylums of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dundee were 
opened respectively in 1813, 1814, and 1820; the Perth Royal 
Asylum in 1827; the small Asylum in Elgin in 1835; and the 
Crichton Institution, Dumfries, in 1839. 

As we have already stated, so early as 1812 it was announced 
that the humane principles of treatment, introduced into the 
‘ Retreat,’ were to be carried out in these institutions. We have 
no doubt that they were followed, as far as it was possible to 
do so, in institutions not possessing at that time the ad- 
vantages arising from the supervision of a skilled resident 
physician. 

The first great step in the improvement of these asylums was 
certainly given by the appointment in them of resident medical 
officers. We may especially mention the names of Dr W. A. 
F. Browne of the Montrose Asylum, and Dr Hutcheson and Dr 
Mackinnon of the Glasgow and Edinburgh Asylums. Of the 
influence exerted by the first, some idea may be formed from 
his admirable sketch of ‘ What Asylums should be,’ which 
appeared in the work mentioned at the head of this article, in 
1837. Dr Browne’s subsequent appointment to the office of 
Physician to the Crichton Royal Institution—an asylum amply 
endowed, by the liberality of its founder, with the means of 
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carrying out, on the largest scale, every recent improvement in 
the treatment of the insane—afforded another impulse to pro- 
gress. It may be stated in general terms, that from this period 
the Scottish chartered asylums took a very high position in the 
development of those plans for the occupation, amusement, and 
intellectual exercise of the inmates which have been found so 
beneficial in the cure of insanity, and in the amelioration and 
comfort of the incurable or protracted forms of the disease. One 
of the first steps was the abolition, more or less complete, of all 
forms of mechanical restraint ; next, the introduction of daily 
prayers, and regular divine service on the Sundays. After these 
followed in rapid succession the introduction of libraries, news- 
papers and periodicals of every kind, dances, dramatic represen- 
tations, lectures, country excursiens, and every possible device 
in the form of games, music, and various handicraft employments, 
of which, not to enumerate the more common out-door occupa- 
tions and in-door trades, we may mention the printing press, by 
means of which two of these asylums have issued a monthly 
periodical for the last seventeen years, the articles being written 
and printed by the patients themselves. 

The first statute for regulating the care and treatment of the 
insane in Scotland is the Act 55 Geo. III., c. 69. The next 
was the Act 9 Geo. IV., c. 34; and the third, the Act 4 and 5 
Vict., c. 60. 

Under the first two statutes, the sheriffs of counties are re- 
quired to license all private madhouses, and to grant warrants, 
upon medical certificates being furnished, for the confinement of 
the insane. By these statutes, the sheriffs were further re- 
quired to visit all houses for the reception of the insane twice 
every year, accompanied by a medical person. The sheriffs are 
further empowered to make regulations for the management of 
private asylums. By the last Act, provision is made for the con- 
finement of dangerous lunatics ; and among other enactments, it 
is ordered that all pauper lunatics shall be sent to a public asylum 
or public hospital, unless the sheriff, on special cause shown, shall 
dispense with this provision. 

Under the operation of these statutes, the chartered asylums, 
although gradually greatly enlarged, were constantly filled to 
the full extent of their accommodation, and yet were found in- 
adequate for the wants of the community, and more especially 
for the reception of all the pauper insane for whom asylum 
accommodation was now sought. 

By the Poor Law Amendment Act (8 and 9 Vict., c. 83), it 
was rendered imperative on all parishes to send their insane poor 
to asylums, unless the Board of Supervision should dispense with 
the obligation in special cases. This still further increased the 
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demand for asylum accommodation. Under the influence of 
these causes, and doubtless in some measure for purposes of 
economy, lunatic wards in connection with poorhouses began to 
multiply and extend in Scotland. At the same time, a number 
of private asylums were opened for the reception of paupers, the 
proprietors of which carried on a brisk competition with each 
other, and with the public asylums, by lowering their rates of 
board to the smallest possible remunerative amount, and issuing 
circulars to the various parishes throughout the country, stating 
their terms, and soliciting patronage. In many instances, the 
parties who opened these houses were decayed or unsuccessful 
_tradesmen, with no previous experience in the management of 
the insane. It may easily be imagined what the results of this 
«system of farming out the insane poor to the cheapest bidder 
,would prove to the unfortunate patients. 
Notwithstanding all this provision, a large number of thie 
-insane were allowed to be boarded with their own relatives, or 
lodged with strangers, under the sanction of the Board of Super- 
vision. The difficulty of providing for the insane in more remote 
parts of the country was so great, that not unfrequently, in cases 
where there was any violence or excitement, they were lodged in 
Jails, and detained often for several weeks before proper accom- 
modation could be found for them. 

It was during this state of matters, upwards of seven years 
.ago, that Miss L. A. Dix, an American lady, distinguished for 
her philanthropy, and herself the originator of more than twenty 
asylums, and other benevolent institutions in the United States, 
visited this country. She naturally took an interest in the public 
asylums of Scotland, which she visited on her arrival; and it was 
not long before she discovered the state of matters above referred 
to, in regard to the condition of our insane poor. She made 
repeated and most energetic attempts to penetrate into our ill- 
conditioned private asylums. Notwithstanding much opposition 
on the part of those more immediately interested, and little or no 
assistance on the part of those in authority, she soon acquired, 
by dint of untiring zeal and activity, such an insight into the 
evils to which our insane poor were subjected, as to induce her to 
devote herself to their relief. Possessed of some introductions 
. from the United States authorities, and from friends in Scotland, 
to members of the Cabinet, and to other members of both Houses 
of Parliament, and armed with not a few carefully collected and 
startling facts, she proceeded at once to London. By dint of 
strong representations, importunities, threats of questions being 
put in the House, and such unrelenting pertinacity and deter- 
mination as only a woman, and one of her decision of character, 
could have employed, she succeeded within eight or ten days in 
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getting a Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the state 
of lunatics and lunatic asylums in Scotland. 

The Report of this Commission, published in 1857, startled the 
whole country by the revelations which it made as to the wretched 
condition in which our insane poor were kept in most of the 
licensed houses and private residences where they were lodged. 

The facts detailed in this Report were so widely made known 
throughout the country during the debates which took place in 
Parliament upon the Lunacy Bill which followed it, that it is 
unnecessary to recapitulate them here. 

They may be briefly summarized in the statement that, on the 
one hand, the public asylums and several private asylums in 
Scotland were in a very creditable and efficient state. On the 
other hand, the private asylums for the middle classes and pauper 
patients were in a state as lamentable and discreditable as could 
well be conceived. ‘The habitual use of restraint, the absence of 
proper attendance, of all sources of comfort, means of enjoyment, 
or even of health; the wretched diet, filth, and neglect of all the 
common decencies of life which characterized many of them, are 
too humiliating and painful to repeat. Not less painful, often 
much more so, was the condition in which a large portion of the 
insane poor were found to be, who were boarded with relatives or 
strangers, or lived alone in cabins generally of the most wretched 
kind. The condition of the pauper lunatics of our workhouses con- 
trasts somewhat favourably with the picture given of their state in 
the union houses of England. Still, however, it was far from fa- 
vourable. The Report concludes, with regard to them, with this 
statement: ‘Generally, they do not afford proper means of treat- 
ment, either as respects apartments, attendance, diet, exercise, or 
occupation. . . . In nearly all of these poorhouses, the accommo- 
dation and arrangements are so very defective, that there is reason 
to fear serious accidents will from time to time occur to patients so 
badly provided for. In none of the poorhouses have the inmates 
sufficient curative appliances, nor is there any sufficient check on 
mismanagement.’—( Report, p. 249.) And in another part of the 
Report it is said, ‘ We regard the present movement of attaching 
insane wards to poorhouses, as one that ought to meet with every 
discouragement. It tends not only to check progress, but to pro- 
duce positive retrogression in the treatment of the insane.’—(Ib., 

. 149.) 

‘ On this Report, a bill was brought into Parliament, by the 
Lord Advocate, for ‘the regulation of the cure and treatment 
of lunatics, and for the provision, maintenance, and regulation 
of lunatic asylums in Scotland.’ ‘This bill received the royal 
sanction in August 1857, and now forms the statute regulating 
the care and treatment of the insane in Scotland. 
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A principal object aimed at in this Act, was to do away with 
the system of farming out pauper lunatics, by providing public 
or district asylums for all those who might require asylum 
treatment. It was rendered imperative, by the Act, for all the 
counties in Scotland to provide such asylums. 

For the purpose of carrying out this and the other provisions 
of the Act, a Board of Lunacy was constituted, composed of 
three unpaid and two paid Commissioners in Lunacy. Onerous 
duties are imposed upon the paid Commissioners, who are re- 
quired to visit and inspect, twice every year, all asylums and 
houses, places, buildings, etc., in which lunatics are detained. 
They are also required to visit the lunatics detained in prisons 
and workhouses. They are to inquire into the state of all the 
lunatics, to ascertain whether restraint of any kind has been 
imposed upon them; and are to see that all places where they 
are kept are in a proper condition, as to repair, heating, venti- 
lation, cleanliness, supply of water, and otherwise; and, gene- 
rally, to see that all insane persons are properly treated and 
cared for. 

The Board of Lunacy is further directed, under the statute, 
to ascertain what amount of asylum accommodation is required 
for each district of the country, and to require the county, or 
counties, constituting each district, to provide a public asylum 
for its insane poor. Plans, specifications, and estimates for these 
asylums are to be submitted to and approved of by the Board ; 
and thereafter each district is required to provide its asylum 
within two years, after having been required to do so. 

Under the operation of these provisions of the Act, Scotland 
has divided itself into twenty-one District Lunacy Boards. Of 
these District Boards, three—namely, Aberdeen, Dumfries, and 
Forfar—appear to have already accommodation for their insane 
poor in their chartered asylums. The Edinburgh and Glasgow 
districts make use of the existing chartered asylums, as it suits 
the convenience, or fancy, or interest of each parish within the 
respective districts, having simply allowed things to remain as 
they were before the passing of the Act. It appears doubtful, 
in fact, whether the statute gives either the District Boards or 
the General Board of Lunacy power to order the pauper lunatics 
of a district to be sent to a public or district asylum, instead of 
a licensed house. It is certain, however, that such a power, if 
it exists, has not been exercised. As regards the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow districts, therefore, the Act, in respect of the pro- 
vision for their pauper lunatics, remains a dead letter. 

Of the other District Boards, only six, it appears, have ex- 
pressed their willingness to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
Of these six. four annear to have drawn back, until the fate of 
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some amendment Act, which, it is hoped, may save the ratepayer, 
has been determined. The only two districts where the jaw is 
being carried into effect, are, we believe, Argyll and Inverness, 
in both of which the asylums are in process of erection, and the 
medical superintendents already appointed. 

One great object of the Act, therefore—the provision of public 
asylums for the insane poor, requiring asylum treatment—seems 
to have been effectually frustrated. 

Meanwhile, the Commissioners in Lunacy appear, from the 
records contained in their three annual Reports, to have been 
= the other duties assigned to them with zeal and activity. 

nder their suggestions and authority, the condition of most of 
the licensed houses has been materially improved. All asylums 
throughout the country have, we doubt not, made an onward 
movement under the careful and skilled inspection of the able 
and experienced Commissioners. The licensed wards of work- 
houses have been, as far as practicable, made more suitable to 
the wants of those retained in them. Single patients, lodged in 
private houses, and scattered over the most remote districts of 
the country, and whose condition was formerly, in many instances, 
most deplorable, have been visited, and their state, as far as 

racticable, ameliorated. The amount of labour gone through, 
in these inquiries, may be estimated from the statement, in the 
last Report of the Commissioners, that the total number of such 
single pauper patients, seen and reported on during the year, was 
1356. 517 private, and mostly indigent, patients were also 
seen, and 346 reported on. 

One effect resulting from the inquiries of the Commissioners, 
was to send an increasing number of cases to asylums, in conse- 
a either of the imperfect provision previously made for 
them, or the cases being, in many instances, unsuitable for any 
other mode of treatment, or likely, on the other hand, to be 
benefited by asylum discipline. 

The operation of these or other causes very soon led to the 
discovery that the existing accommodation in asylums was in- 
adequate to meet the demand. The chartered asylums were all 
overcrowded,—the new asylum erected at Montrose for 330 
patients is now full, while the old one, which it was intended to 
close, has been kept open, and contains upwards of 200 inmates. 

The licensed houses or private asylums, at the same time, have 
been reaping a harvest ; many of them have been extended and 
enlarged ; they have been enabled to raise their rates of board, 
and they are all filled generally to overflowing. 

The delay which took place in providing new — asylums, 
rendered a temporary provision, in addition to that afforded by 
existing asylums and other places, necessary ; and to meet this 
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emergency, an Act was passed authorizing the General Board of 
Lunacy to license certain wards or portions of poorhouses for 
the reception and treatment of pauper lunatics, until the district 
asylums shall be built. This Act expires on the 31st of De- 
cember next. Under it a number of lunatic wards attached to 
various workhouses have been licensed by the Board of Lunacy 
in those districts where the want of asylums was chiefly felt. 

One chief cause of the delay on the part of District Boards to 
provide district asylums, was, we have stated, the hope of some 
amendment on the Act of 1857, which would save the country 
some part of the large assessment anticipated under its provi- 
sions. The Act was at first denounced in general terms as a 
hasty and unnecessary piece of legislation, founded upon an 
exaggerated report of the condition of the insane in Scotland. 
The whole apparatus of commissioners, deputy-commissioners, 
secretary, clerks, and all the other officials and expenses ren- 
dered necessary for carrying out the new Act, were held by 
many to be a costly and useless expenditure of money. These 
assertions, however, met with no general response from the 
country, which formed itself into districts, and proceeded to 
carry out the requirements of the Act. In some instances, so 
cheerfully and handsomely was this done, that before long In- 
verness was in course of building a very handsome and expensive 
asylum; and Argyleshire was, after a long correspondence with 
the General Board, induced to provide a much less expensive 
one than its District Board at first projected. While the landed 
proprietors of other districts were following in the same laud- 
able course, they were checked by an agitation, got up chiefly 
by the inspectors of poor, aided by a few managers of parochial 
boards, and headed by Lord Kinnaird, almost the only influen- 
tial and extensive proprietor who took an active part in the 
matter. The object of this agitation was not to save the country 
from the expenses of the new Act with its commissioners, but 
simply, 1st, to remove the pauper lunatics from the care and 
direction of the Lunacy Commissioners, and to place them under 
the Board of Supervision for the Poor ; 2d, to provide what they 
called ‘ parochial asylums,’ being some buildings either con- 
nected with or forming part of the workhouses ; and, 3dly, to 
supersede the Commissioners of Lunacy in their visits to the 
insane poor living in private houses,—that class which had been 
so shamefully neglected under the old system, to which it was 
thus sought to return. 

Lord Kinnaird issued various manifestoes and circulars on the 
subject ; Mr Hay, law-agent of the Dundee Parochial Board, 
published a pamphlet in the shape of a letter to the Lord Advo- 
cate; and meetings of the representatives of the various paro- 
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chial boards were held on different occasions, to organize opera- 
tions for effecting, not only the changes above described, but 
actually a new Lunacy Bill for all Scotland. At one of these 
meetings, the chairman asserted that an amended Lunacy Bill 
would have passed through Parliament last session, had it not 
been withdrawn in consequence of the active interference, very 
much to their credit, of some inspectors of poor. Whether this 
gentleman considered it equally creditable to the inspectors of 
poor to propose a general measure for the care and treatment of 
all lunatics in Scotland, private as well as pauper, and for the 
regulation of all asylums, we do not know; but the representa- 
tives of the Barony Parish of Glasgow, in our opinion, very 
creditably to themselves, at the last general meeting on this sub- 
ject, deprecated such an interference as being altogether beyond 
their province. 

The reasons urged for the proposed changes in the laws re- 
garding pauper lunatics may be briefly summarized as follows :— 

lst, By replacing the insane poor under the control and 
direction of the Board of Supervision, to whom the Lunacy 
Commissioners, it is proposed, shall report, a greater unity would 
be preserved in the management of the poor, and an unnecessary 
subdivision of labour avoided. 

2d, The anxiety indicated in the Reports of the Board of 
Lunacy, on the part of the Commissioners, to extend their juris- 
diction over the insane residing in private dwellings,—a highly 
improper interference with the liberty of the subject,—would be 
effectually controlled. Why, it was urged, the Commissioners 
would appear actually to desire a jurisdiction over the property 
of lunatics !—powers, in short, equal to those exercised hitherto 
only by the Supreme Courts. And, in addition, they seemed 
desirous to direct the management and training, at great and 
unnecessary cost, even of the very idiots and harmless imbeciles 
of the country. 

3d, In consequence of the preference exhibited by the Board 
of Lunacy for public asylums, those institutions were already 
crowded, to the extent of three-fourths of their accommodation, 
with harmless incurables, who were actually made worse by being 
associated with the violent and noisy, while their retention caused 
the exclusion of recent and curable cases. If these incurables were 
removed to the lunatic wards of poorhouses, or boarded with their 
relatives, there would be no necessity for new district or public 
asylums. 

4th, The provision which could be afforded for this class of 
cases in the ‘ parochial asylums,’ or lunatic wards attached to 
poorhouses, it is urged, is good enough for them; the diet, and 
attendance, and plans of the wards, being regulated by the Board 
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of Supervision, and subject to the approval of the Lunacy Com- 
missioners. 

Lastly, The adoption of this plan would be a source of vast 
economy to the country. 

These are, we think, the principal, if not the whole of the 
arguments used for the proposed amendments on the Lunacy 
Act, gleaned from the pamphlet of Mr Hay, and the speeches 
made at the public meetings held in Edinburgh on the 10th of 
August, 7th and 26th of February last. 

Without presuming for a moment to question the sincerity or 
Pe amied sete of those who originated or promoted this agita- 
tion, we may be permitted to question the validity of their reason- 
ing, and the soundness of their information on the subject on 
which they propose a scheme of legislation. Of one thing we 
are confident, that the agitation has met with no general response 
from the country, and that it may be fairly presumed from their 
silence that the great mass of our landed proprietors, on whom 
the chief burden would fall of providing increased accommoda- 
tion for the insane poor, are quite willing to carry out any scheme 
which the advancing tide of legislation for the common welfare 
of the country may impose upon them. 

As to the unity of management, so much desired, and which 
is to be effected by replacing the insane pauper under the Board 
of Supervision, to which the Commissioners are in future to re- 
port, instead of to the Home Secretary, and through him to the 
public, we fear it is a unity in the views of inspectors of poor and 
parochial boards as to the provision required for the insane poor 
only, which is so earnestly sought for. We suspect the general 
feeling of the age is against any such unity. The great object 
of all parochial boards and poor-law officers, after providing for 
the absolute necessities of the dependent poor, is to prevent im- 
position and discourage pauperism by doling out the smallest 
moiety of support, and making their poorhouses test-houses of 
poverty, destitute of every attraction or comfort which should 
tempt the poor to prefer them to the most humble home and the 
most meagre diet which their own industry can supply. This, 
within due limits, and with proper allowance for cases of sickness 
and unavoidable calamities, is quite as it should be. But in the 
case of the insane poor, the principles which ought to guide us 
are very different. Indeed, the objects of assistance are very 
commonly an entirely different class from the ordinary pauper. 
Insanity generally at once reduces all classes dependent upon 
their daily labour for support, to the state of paupers as far as 
their temporary care and maintenance is concerned. In an 
ordinary case of sickness, the aid of some weekly or yearly 
society, the assistance of friends or the savings of industry, 
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generally suffice to keep the wolf and the parish inspector from 
the door until returning health enables the tradesman or mechanic 
to resume his occupation. In the event of an attack of in- 
sanity, however, it is different,—the violence of the symptoms, 
the danger of life, the hopes of cure, all render it necessary in 
most cases that the sufferer should be immediately conveyed to 
an asylum. Who is to undertake for the majority of such cases 
the responsibility of engaging to pay a board, varying from L.20 
to L.30 per annum? In many cases it is undertaken for a time 
by the friends. In most, however, such an amount of pecuniary 
responsibility necessitates application to the — of poor. 
In not a few of the cases thus thrown upon public support, the 
parties nevertheless are not actually paupers, although apparently 
so, by being placed on the poor roll. In some, their board is paid 
out of their own funds; and in a number, a part of it at least is 
paid by the father, husband, or other relative of the patient, and 
that sometimes for a considerable period of time. But the insane 
poor are not confined to this class alone: students, teachers, 
governesses,—all, in fact, dependent upon their own efforts for 
their living, however high their social position, if they are without 
capital, or property, or monied relatives, are involved at once in 
pauperism by an attack of insanity. Is it right, or consonant 
with the philanthropy of the times, to fix the largest possible 

lacard indicating pauperism upon such a victim of disease ? 
Why should his malady not have the first consideration and pro- 
minence, and the pauperism be kept out of sight as much and as 
long as possible, as is done in all our hospitals for the sick and 
wounded? It is his disease, and not his pauperism, which makes 
him the inmate of an asylum, and it is his insanity which should 
be kept in view first and always in the regulations made for his 
proper care and treatment. For this reason, it appears to us 
that the supervision of skilled inspectors of lunacy is preferable 
to that of inspectors of poor, or even the Board of Supervision, 
efficient though it be in the general management of the ordinary 
peor. The principles which influence parochial authorities in the 
exercise of their functions, are antagonistic to those which should 
regulate them in their care of the insane. Early removal to an 
asylum has been proved to be the most provident means of treat- 
ment, as being the readiest mode of obtaining a cure of the 
disease. But we believe it is a common practice in those work- 
houses where there are lunatic wards, to Jetain patients there, in 
transitu, as long as possible, before forwarding them to an asylum, 
in the hope of a speedy cure or transition into a quiet and harm- 
less state. 

This, as we have seen, is a growing tendency in English work- 
houses, even with all the care and supervision which has been 
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exercised for many years by a large and well-paid Lunacy Board. 
A substantial and nutritious diet is universally acknowledged to 
be essential in the treatment of the insane, and necessary for the 
maintenance of health and comfort even in the harmless and 
hopeless. Although this appears to have been provided for suffi- 
ciently in the wards of our Scottish lunatic workhouse wards by 
the rules laid down for their management, the state of those of 
England shows the general tendency of such establishments to 
economize in this particular, even to the extent of deteriorating 
‘the bodily condition and mental health of the patients.’ 

Notwithstanding the fact that our lunatic workhouse wards 
have been specially licensed by the Lunacy Board, and got up, 
doubtless, under the hope that they might supersede to a great 
degree the expense of asylums, and therefore in the best manner, 
according to the ideas of the parochial mind, we yet find them 
animadverted on in the last Report of the Commissioners in 
several instances, as displaying ‘ great deficiency of proper means 
for exercise, occupation, and recreation ; scanty and inappropriate 
furniture even of the sick-rooms; the listless apathy of a large 
number of the patients; and the depressing effect of the bare 
and comfortless accommodation. We cannot wonder,’ they add, 
‘that influences such as these should tell on the mortality”— 
(Third Report, p. 100.) 

It may well be doubted, after perusing all the Reports on the 
state of the insane poor throughout Scotland, whether the Board 
of Supervision has the necessary machinery for enforcing the 
proper care and treatment of them, or, having it, whether it 
ever has done so efficiently. 

Notwithstanding the able defence of the Board of Supervision 
by Sir John M‘Neill, the more recent Reports of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy as to the state of the insane poor in the land- 
ward parts of the country would appear amply to substantiate 
the impression made by the Royal Commission as to their de- 
graded and neglected condition, and to show that the Board of 
Supervision has been unable to remedy the evils complained of. 

A single instance taken from the Third Report of the Lunacy 
Board may suffice to illustrate this subject :-— 





‘The necessity of personal inspection,’ says the reporter, ‘and the 
little dependence that can be placed on reports by parochial officers 
or ratepayers, were shown in the cases of M. G. in H., and R. M. 
in R. They were not returned as pauper lunatics, but were on the 
list of private patients. M.G. was reported to me as “ keeping well, 
only a little nervous ;” and R. M. as “ well at present,” having been 
seen by my informant (a physician and a magistrate) during the past 
week. Subsequent inquiries led me to visit both cases, when I found 
that M. G. was a pauper lunatic, in a state of maniacal and religious 
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excitement, and had been so periodically for the last fifteen years ; 
that her present attack was of three weeks’ standing; and that her 
life was, as it had been on former occasions, in danger from her own 
acts. 

‘I also found that R. M. was a pauper lunatic, threatening the 
lives of his family, and a terror to the neighbourhood; that, during 
the past week, when my informant reported him to me as having 
been well, he had made an attack on his daughter with a stake at the 
river-side, when she was rescued by a boatman; that he had fre- 
quently threatened to stab his wife and daughter; and that, on the 
morning of my visit, he had menaced them with a spade ; that he had 
stripped himself naked, put the stool on the top of the fire, and tried 
to get out of the house by going up the chimney.’—(Third Report, 
etc., p. 238.) 

‘The necessity of continued inspection,’ says the same reporter, 
‘is shown by the fact that, out of 94 pauper lunatics, 11 were re- 
commended for removal to an asylum. Of these cases, 1 was re- 
cent, 1 was erotic and vagrant, 1 was erotic and dangerous, 2 were 
melancholics, 8 were dangerous to themselves, and 3 were dangeraus 
to others.’—(Ib., p. 236.) 


These illustrations of the present condition of our insane poor, 
multiplied as they might be by many similar ones, may well lead 
us to question the bold assertion made at one of the public meet- 
ings referred to, that ‘it had already been sufficiently explained 
that, so far as regarded pauper lunatics, there was no necessity 
for the Lunacy Board. He thought lunatic paupers might 
be safely left in the hands of the parochial boards, subject to the 
supervision of the Poor Law Board in Edinburgh.’ 

From the Reports of the Lunacy Board, we find further that, 
in a number of cases of single patients visited, not paupers, and 
even in affluent circumstances, the neglect under which they 
laboured rendered it necessary in some instances to take steps to 
force their removal to asylums.’ 

One illustration may suffice to show the necessity of control 
over such cases :— 


‘A squinting, hideous, dirty, drunken imbecile has borne three 
illegitimate children, all of whom were idiots, to different fathers. 
One of them, still lower in the scale than his parent, is in the poor- 
house ; another was burned to death ; the fate of the third could not be 
ascertained. The mother is supposed still to prostitute herself, and 
to share the wages of her iniquity with her mother, in whose house 
she lives. It has been most erroneously supposed that a disposition 
existed to urge too stringently the seclusion of cases where neither 
danger nor violence were apprehended. The accusation should be 
reversed, and blame attached either to the Act or to the Board of 
Lunacy for sanctioning the continued liberty of such an individual as 
the one described. The limited powers of the Board may be well 
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illustrated by the fact that this woman, undoubtedly insane, living 
upon charity and crime, procreating idiots worse than herself, is be- 
yond their control, from not being at present in receipt of parochial 
relief.— (Second Report, p. 198.) 

Such facts as these might well disarm even the parochial 
mind of Mr Hay, as it certainly must do the public mind, of any 
jealousy of the Board of Lunacy, on the ground that they seek 
for more extended powers as to the visitation, and provision for 
the indigent and private insane. Nor will the public, we think, 
sympathize with Mr Hay’s apprehensions of the Board assisting 
the philanthropic efforts now being made for the education and 
discipline of our idiots and imbecile. 

The remaining arguments in favour of the Poor Law Lunacy 
Amendment Act may be disposed of under one head. They 
are, that harmless oe incurable cases of insanity accumulate in 
our large asylums, and are injured by their detention there 
among noisy and violent patients; that the parochial asylums or 
lunatic wards of poorhouses would suit such cases perfectly, and 
provide for them much more economically than asylums, thus 
rendering the erection of any new public or district asylums un- 
necessary. 

Now, we do not question the assertion made as to the accumu- 
lation of incurables in our large asylums; it is admitted and 
deplored in the Reports of the Commissioners before us. We 
question, however, the propriety of consigning them to the 
lunatic wards of workhouses, and we do so on the ground that 
such abodes are not, and cannot be made suitable for their re- 
quirements, and that any attempt to do so would render the 
cost of their maintenance equal to what it would be in a properly 
arranged asylum for such patients. 

In the first place, we do not think that the public, animated 
as it has for many years shown itself to be, by an enlightened 
and liberal shies, would wish to see persons who had 
occupied the position of intelligent and prosperous tradesmen, 
teachers, wn 0% of divinity and medicine, governesses, and 
such like, accustomed to live in comparative affluence, consigned 
to the cold, unfurnished, and cheerless wards of a workhouse, 
because Providence had visited them with a disease which, 
although it rendered them unable to maintain themselves, or fit 
to be at large, left them harmless and incurable, while they 
might, at a little more cost, be surrounded by all the enjoyments, 
and comforts, and amenities which a well-regulated asylum 
affords. Nor do we think that it is in accordance with the spirit 
of the times we live in, to consign the industrious mechanic, 
labouring under some delusion, merely because he is quiet, to 
the gloom and poverty-stricken walls of a workhouse. The 
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country has provided for such persons, although unfit to be at 
large, if they are capable of enjoying them, the blessings of a 
cheerful home, in a well-furnished asylum, where they may have 
their books and their pictures, their garden or workshop, their 
evening dance or lecture, and all that can contribute to assuage 
the anguish of one necessarily separated from home and friends, 
and the world, by disease. 

We question much whether even Mr Hay, if he were a harm- 
less monomaniac, would prefer the wards of the Dundee Poor- 
house to those of the Dundee Asylum, much as he tries to con- 
vince us that the inmates of the former were afraid ‘ they might 
be removed to,’ as he gratuitously and unwarrantably adds to 
the words of the reporter, ‘a lunatic asylum.’ Our idea of the 
notions of lunatic workhouse paupers is very different. We were 
lately told of a female who had been the inmate for some years 
of one of the best lunatic workhouse wards in the country, and 
who, after being removed to a large public asylum, thus addressed 
the parochial surgeon when he visited her: ‘ Noo, doctor, you’re 
niver to send me back to yon nasty, dirty puirhouse o’ yours 
again. A very respectable freend o’ mine tells me what to dae, 
and I'll just dae’t. I am just to grip Dr N. by the throat, and 
smash a wheen windies, and ye’ll shoon send me back here again.’ 

But some promoters of the Poor Law Lunacy Amendment 
Act contend that it is only the fatuous and imbecile paupers 
they would remove to the workhouse wards. We do not doubt 
that a certain proportion of such might, with perfect propriety, 
be consigned to such wards ; those, for example, who, from 
their previous habits of life and social position, or from their 
nl state, were incapable of deriving any comfort or enjoy- 
ment from the superior accommodation and resources of an 
asylum. But the number of these is comparatively small. From 
a perusal of the Reports before us, we cannot doubt the fact, re- 
peatedly pointed out, that under the paid and responsible attend- 
ance of asylum nurses, under the effect of careful night-watching 
and nursing, and the influence of a liberal diet, cheerful occupa- 
tion, and open-air exercise, the most imbecile are kept in a higher 
state of bodily and mental health and enjoyment, and cured of 
habits of a degrading and pernicious kind : and we do not think 
that such results are purchased at too high a rate by the addition 
of a farthing or two per annum to the assessment on our rental. 

We are not aware of a single fact in proof of the assertion 
made, that quiet and imbecile patients are made worse by being 
associated with the more noisy and violent inmates of an asylum. 
On the contrary, we are assured that, whenever the lunatic 
inmates of the workhouse wards become in the least degree noisy 
or troublesome, or at all destructive of bedding, clothing, or fur- 
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niture, they are at once removed, from motives of economy, to 
the asylum, until they fall back into their wonted quietude. The 
assertion seems to be founded upon the erroneous idea, that in 
an asylum all classes of patients are mixed up with each other. 
The very reverse is the true state of things. In a workhouse 
they are so mixed up, the cleanly with the filthy, and the quiet 
with the irritable and noisy,—there being no means of classifying 
or separating them. But in an asylum they are classified with 
a reference to their condition and habits. The evil thus assigned 
to asylums is not only untrue in respect of them, but is insepar- 
able from the lunatic wards of workhouses, and affords one of the 
strongest reasons for preferring the wards of the former to those 
of the latter, for all classes of the insane. 

It appears to us, from a review of all the facts before us, that 
the poor-law agitators commit two errors in their calculations. 
First, they underrate the cost of the management of the insane 
poor in the workhouse wards; and secondly, they overrate the 
cost of their management in asylums, and the ideas of the Board 
of Lunacy on this subject. 

We do not deny, that in the erection of some of the large 
palatial buildings of England, the Visitors have indulged them- 
selves in an unnecessary expenditure for the sake of appearances ; 
but, generally speaking, it may be asserted that the average 
weekly cost of the insane pauper even in England is not great, 
In some of the best English asylums it does not exceed 9s., 8s., 
and even 7s. 6d. per week. This sum includes clothing and every 
other charge. 

The Scottish chartered asylums have mostly been erected 
partly by subscription and partly by loans, the interest of which 
falls to be‘added to the cost of boarding the pauper inmates. 
But in asylums not so burdened as in the Dundee and Aber- 
deen Asylums, the patients were kept for many years at the 
rate of L.15 per annum. Even in the Edinburgh Asylum the 
rate of board did not exceed this sum, until in 1847, when pro- 
visions were very high, and when the demand for increased 
accommodation compelled the directors to incur a fresh debt, in 
order to extend the building. In the Dumfries Asylum, the 
charge for paupers has for a long time been only L.18 per 
annum, including clothing. 

These charges, we are satisfied, are not more, if as much, as 
the cost of maintenance in the lunatic wards of a workhouse are, 
if the lunatics are provided with proper accommodation, diet, 
paid «ttendants, “ae the other appliances considered necessary 
for their treatment. They cannot in reason be supposed or 
believed to be so. The public asylums have no interest in mak- 
ing a profit on their management, beyond what is required to 
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pay the expenses incurred in erecting their buildings, and the 
necessary expenses of management. If, in workhouse wards, 
with a smaller number of inmates, the thing can be done at less 
cost, it must be done by depriving the inmates of some of the 
advantages they derive in asylums. But, in point of fact, the 
cost of lunatics in the wards of a workhouse is generally cal- 
culated in the most inaccurate way. Sometimes it is estimated 
on the average population of the whole workhouse,—most of the 
inmates being ordinary paupers, requiring only bare sustenance, 
and, many of them being children, getting very little if anything 
more. No allowance is made for extra comforts, or paid attend- 
ance, or additional medical visitation given to the insane; all 
are included in the slump sum from which the average is 
obtained. Even in cases where such elements of miscalculation 
are attempted to be eliminated, we find that all the cases which, 
from their suicidal, or dangerous, or destructive propensities, 
would entail additional expense, are at once sent to the asylum, 
which is thus burdened with the extra expense to the same extent 
as the workhouse is relieved of it. 

We apprehend, further, that the parochial agitators are un- 
necessarily alarmed as to the views of the Lunacy Board and 
our Legislature in regard to the expenses to be entailed upon 
them in providing for the insane poor. Both the English and 
Scottish Commissioners appear to be perfectly alive to the great 
expense entailed upon the community by the necessity of pro- 
viding for its pauper lunatics, and anxious as far as possible to 
diminish that expenditure. They propose to do so by more 
stringent regulations as to the insane and idiotic part of the 
population, by preventing the propagation and increase of the 
disease. They further commend, in all cases where it is practic- 
able and proper, the boarding of harmless and well-conducted 
incurables with their own relatives, or in private houses. And 
lastly, they propose the erection, in connection with asylums, of 
detached buildings, on the most economic principles, where the 
incurable but harmless may be maintained at the least possible 
expense, but subject to the medical supervision, and having 
available the amenities which the neighbourhood of the asylum, 
with its skilled staff of officers and other appliances, can afford. 

If the parochial boards of Scotland wish more than this, they 
must desire something short of what are considered the necessary 
requirements of the insane poor, in the eyes of this enlightened 
and benevolent age; and this we do not think the House of 
Commons, after the lesson yearly spread before it, as to the his- 
tory of poorhouse lunatic management in England, is at all likely 
to concede. 
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We are satisfied, from a review of the tendency of lunacy 
legislation for the poor in England, that our parochial boards 
may well rest satisfied with the very moderate views advocated 
in the Reports of our own Board of Lunacy. 

We think, at least, it will be admitted that the Lord Advocate, 
in his Lunacy Amendment Act, of which we have just seen the 
draft, has conceded to the importunities of the parochial deputa- 
tions as much as they are likely to obtain from Parliament. 

We cannot understand why it is proposed that the new 
General Board of Lunacy which is to be formed is to consist 
entirely of lawyers; and why the Medical Commissioners, who 
appear to have worked so well hitherto as members of the Board, 
should now be excluded from it, except as reporters. Has this 
clause been forced upon the Lord Advocate, by jealousy on the 
part of the parochial boards of the too liberal views of the medical 
profession as to the provision for the poor? The combination of 
the legal and medical element, in equal proportions, is found to 
work admirably in the English Lunacy Board; and we are at a 
loss to imagine any other cause for the proposed change in the 
Scottish one, but that which we have suggested. If this is its 
origin, we trust the House may yet put the matter right by giv- 
ing to the medical profession what it so well deserves, and may 
fairly claim for the public good its full share of representation 
in the constitution of the new Board. 

The latest piece of lunacy legislation is the Regulation Bill 
which the Lord Chancellor has lately passed through the House 
of Lords. 

It has been generally supposed that this measure was hurriedly 
brought forward, in consequence of the protracted and expensive 
proceedings in the noted Windham case. ‘The necessity for new 
iegislation on the subject of Chancery lunatics has, however, 
been sufficiently felt for some time ; and was indicated in the evi- 
dence given before the Commons’ ‘Select Committee on Lunatics, 
and by the bills introduced by Sir Hugh Cairns and by Lord 
Campbell. 

One of the principal features of the present bill is the proposal 
that the alleged lunatic shall be examined by the Court and jury 
before any other evidence is taken. We cannot doubt that this 
will prove a most beneficial change, and tend in a great many 
cases to diminish the length and expense of such inquiries. 

Another feature of the bill is the limitation of the period as to 
which the evidence in proof of insanity is permitted to embrace. 
It is proposed to limit it to two years. ‘This will also tend to 
diminish the time and expense of such trials; and although it 
appears like an unnecessary shutting out of light which may at 
times be of material use, yet, as the clause is permissive, and 
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leaves it in the power of the judge to extend the period if neces- 
sary, we have no doubt this will also prove a beneficial pro- 
vision. * - 

In a third clause of the Lord Chancellor's bill, in which he 
proposes to limit medical evidence to facts only, and to declare 
medical opinion inadmissible as evidence in such inquiries, we 
can hardly concur. In commenting upon this clause the Lord 
Chancellor is reported to have repudiated ‘ the vicious principle 
of considering insanity as a disease, whereas the law regards it as 
a fact, which can be ascertained by evidence in like manner as 
any other fact.’—( Times, March 12.) 

For our part, we cannot evade the conviction that insanity is 
both a disease and a fact, the proof of which must rest upon the 
opinions ultimately no doubt of the jury, but in which they may 
be materially assisted by the advice and opinions of medical men 
skilled in detecting the features and symptoms of the various 
phases of mental disease. 

The case of George Clark, tried at Newcastle for the murder 
of Mark Frater on the 27th of February, forms a very instructive 
comment upon the Lord Chancellor’s views regarding the ability 
of a ‘ jury of ordinary men’ to determine the insanity of any one 
as readily as a medical man, by ‘ the habits, the demeanour, the 
conversation, and the acts of the alleged lunatic.’ 

In this case, the prisoner refused to have counsel, and defended 
himself. His language, in questioning the witnesses and address- 
ing the jury, was full of incoherence and evidence of insanity of 
the most marked kind. It was proved by the witnesses that he 
had exhibited the same character for years; that he had stated 
he had a commission from God to perform between Mr Frater 
and himself; that he believed he was the second Jesus Christ ; 
and that about sixty years ago (although he said he was only 
forty-five years of age) he had been sent to Palestine, and dwelt 
there as a supreme power. He thought there were several 
Queens, and said he had a letter from the lady the Queen telling 
him she did not receive the dog-tax, etc. 

In the face of all this evidence, and in accordance with the 
charge of the learned and able judge, Mr Justice Willes, the 
jury found the prisoner guilty, and did not even recommend him 
tomercy. The judge, in pronouncing sentence of death, assured 
the prisoner that he was quite satisfied in his own mind that he 
was a responsible agent, although a man of eccentric conduct. 

The judge himself seems to have afterwards had some com- 
punctions as to his judgment, and called the attention of the Home 
Secretary to the case. The town of Newcastle tried to sive 
itself from the discredit of a judicial murder, and a strong repre- 
sentation was made, backed by the opinion of several medical 
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men as to the insanity of Clark, which ended in a respite being 
rocured. 

We can hardly imagine the possibility of this man being 
brought to trial, still less of his trial being proceeded with, and 
the poor man being condemned, had the opinion of any medical 
man of experience been taken as to his sanity, or capability of 
defending himself. 

If medical testimony is too often conflicting, it is perhaps as 
much the fault of the lawyers as the doctors, and of law itself as 
of medical science. The improved state of medical science ought 
surely to render the descriptions of disease more and more accu- 
rate and true to nature. If our laws must retain the definitions 
and distinctions by which insanity and idiocy were limited and 
distinguished a hundred years ago, it can hardly be expected 
that lawyers and doctors can ever agree on the subject. The 
one must necessarily describe disease as he finds it in nature, the 
other describes it as he finds it defined by Blackstone, Hume, or 
the Twelve Judges; and they will get further and further apart 
in their notions, until a new code of legislation shall be made, 
founded upon the truths of modern observation and knowledge, 
and the law be cleared of those obscurities which make doctors 
differ and lawyers disagree. 
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Art. VIIl.—An Historical Survey of the Astronomy of the 
Ancients. By the Right Hon. Sir GzorGE CorNEWALL 
Lewis. London, 1862. Pp. 528. 


Or all the physical sciences, astronomy is the most generally 
interesting in its early history, as well as in its future progress. 
The mechanism of the heavens, as displayed in the sun, moon, 
and stars, is the first problem which human reason labours to 
solve. The great luminary which lights and heats us, and gives 
life and beauty to fruit and flower, would, even if it appeared fixed 
in space, be the object of an intense and rational curiosity. But 
this curiosity is greatly enhanced when we follow him in his 
daily and annual movements. The ruler of day and night, the 
measurer of labour and rest, and the arbiter of times and seasons, 
the Sun could not fail to be associated with every thought and 
action of life; and when not worshipped as a god, must have 
been contemplated with gratitude and wonder. His daily dis- 
appearance beneath the horizon, whether of land or of sea, and 
his re-appearance undimmed on the following morning, must 
have aided the primitive astronomer in forming a more correct 
idea of the Earth on which he lived. A circular plane, immove- 
able in space, as it appeared to the eye, could not long be re- 
garded as the figure of the Earth. The nightly course of the 
Sun proved that the circular plane must have had an under as 
well as an upper side, unless its pedestal had been perforated 
with a tunnel to allow the luminary to pass. But as soon as it 
was observed that the Sun rose and set at different points of the 
horizon, and that at every point of the circle a star rose or set, 
and consequently passed beneath the circular plane, it must 
have been placed beyond a doubt, that the Earth was a solid 
body suspended in space. 

In grouping the stars into constellations, or simply marking 
the individuals of the groups, the primitive astronomer must 
have noticed that a certain portion of the firmament revolved 
round a point which had always the same position among the 
stars. The motions and phases of the Moon,—the eclipses of 
these luminaries,—the direct and retrograde motion of the planets 
among the stars,—the occultations of the stars and planets 
by the Moon, and the phenomena of comets,—must have been 
universally observed, and made the subject of anxious and 
interesting speculation. 

When we contrast these celestial phenomena taking place 
apparently on the surface of the firmament, or at the same 
distance from the Earth, fixed in space, with the present acknow- 
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ledged system of the universe,—with the solar system advancing 
in space,—with the more extended system of the comets, and 
with the sidereal system of stars and nebule,—we can hardly 
exaggerate the interest with which we trace the steps by which 
such grand truths have been established. 

At what results the earliest astronomers arrived, in what 
manner the true motions, and distances, and form of the heavenly 
bodies were deduced from their apparent motions, and distances, 
and forms, are topics of curious inquiry, which have exercised the 
talents of very distinguished writers. 

The history of ancient astronomy, which presents many points 
of historical and physical interest, has been composed under 
very different influences. It may be written by the philosopher, in 
illustration of those mental processes by which profound and com- 
plex truths have been wrested from obscure data and imperfect 
observation, or established in opposition to individual prejudices 
and national superstition. It may be written by the astronomer 
in enthusiastic admiration of the phenomena which he described, 
and of the laws of nature which these phenomena establish ; or 
it may be written by the scholar, whose critical skill and know- 
ledge of ancient languages enable him to elaborate the opinions 
of individual astronomers, and ascertain their precise import as 
historical rather than as physical truths. From these different 
points of view, various histories of astronomy have been written 
and published. That of Weidler, which appeared in 1741, is 
merely an account of astronomers of all ages and countries, with 
a list of their works. The History of Astronomy, by Bailly, pub- 
lished in 1775, 1779, and 1782, is a popular and fascinating work, 
distinguished by its eloquence, but marred by groundless specu- 
lations respecting the antiquity of the Indian and Chinese astro- 
nomy. The History of Astronomy, by George Costard, Vicar of 
Twickenham, published in 1767, is little more than a collection 
of propositions and problems, in which astronomy is applied to 
geography, history, and chronology, interspersed with brief 
sketches of the history of the science. The next work on the 
History of Astronomy is the elegant sketch of the science by 
La Place, appended to his Systeme du Monde, and entitled Precis 
de Histoire ? Astronomie, in five chapters, the three first of which 
relate to the astronomy of the ancients. It is in the great work, 
however, of Delambre, on Ancient Medixval and Modern 
Astronomy, that the future historians of the science will find a 
mine of information collected and analysed by one of the most 
learned and accomplished astronomers of the present age. These 
various works did not supply the want which was felt in England 
for a popular history of astronomy. Mr Narrien, of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, was therefore led to compose his 
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Historical Account of the Origin and Progress of Astronomy, 
forming an octavo volume of 24 chapters. Mr Narrien regards 
his work as a convenient introduction to a treatise either on 
Descriptive or Physical Astronomy, and as ‘ holding an inter- 
mediate place with respect to the voluminous histories of MM. 
Bailly and Delambre.’ 

The work of Sir George Lewis, to which we are about to 
direct the attention of our readers, is written with a different 
object from that of any preceding historian. The histories of 
Delambre, as he justly observes, were composed by an astronomer 
principally for the use of astronomers, and require a knowledge 
of modern mathematical astronomy. But as astronomy is con- 
versant with subjects of daily observation and speculation, such as 
Chronology and the Kalendar, ‘its history has numerous points 
of contact with the general history of mankind, and concerns 
questions which interest a wider class than professed astrono- 
mers, for whose benefit the existing histories have been mainly 
composed.’ It therefore appeared to the author, ‘that an attempt 
might be advantageously made to treat the history of ancient 
astronomy, without exclusive reference to physical science, and 
without any pretension on his part to that proficient and compre- 
hensive knowledge of modern mathematical astronomy which 
some of his predecessors in the treatment of this subject have 
possessed.’ 

Like several of his predecessors, Sir George begins with the 
astronomy of the Greeks, ‘as affording a firm footing to the 
historian,’ and afterwards proceeds to determine how far they 
derived their knowledge from foreign nations. With this object 
in view, he divides his work into eight chapters, as follows :— 


Chap. I. Primitive Astronomy of the Greeks and Romans. 

II. Philosophical Astronomy of the Greeks from the 
time of Thales to that of Democritus. 

» III. Scientific Astronomy of the Greeks from Plato to 

Eratosthenes. , 

» LV. Scientific Astronomy of the Greeks and Romans 

from Hippocrates to Ptolemy, 160 B.c. to 160 A.D. 
V. Astronomy of the Babylonians and Egyptians. 

VI. Early History and Chronology of the Egyptians. 

» WIL. Early History and Chronology of the Assyrians. 

» VILL. Navigation of the Pheenicians. 


During the long period of five centuries which elapsed be- 
tween Homer and Herodotus (born 384 8.c.), the Earth was 
regarded as a circular plane, surrounded by the heavens, which 
was a solid hemispherical vault. The ocean was supposed to 
flow round this plane as a horizon, and the stars to rise from and 
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again set on the circle of water; and those who did not accept 
this rude idea from daily observing the diurnal reappearance of 
the heavenly bodies, regarded the lower hemisphere as a cold 
and dark abode, communicating with the upper Earth only 
through the mouths of caves. It is difficult to believe that 
during so long a period of time such gross ignorance could have 
prevailed. However limited was the extent of the habitable 
earth in those early days, the positive fact that every advance 
upon its surface in any given direction disclosed a new circular 
plane, overpassing that which preceded it, ought to have estab- 
lished it as a truth, that the Earth was at least a rounded mass, 
disclosing more and{more of its rotundity as the traveller ad- 
vanced over its surface. The certainty, too, that the Earth must 
have had an under side, either solid or fluid, or both, should have 
led to the conclusion that the under would resemble the upper 
side, since every new advance on the upper side, showing its 
rotundity, proved that the part of the under side not previously 
discovered was rounded. We have no doubt, therefore, that 
the roundness of the Earth would have been discovered by actual 
observation, had not erroneous opinions been propagated by the 
poetry and mythology of the times. 

The necessity of obtaining certain measures of time led to an 
accurate observation of the movements of the Sun and Moon. 
The alternate recurrence of day and night, as shown in the Sun’s 
diurnal course, must have soon determined the length of a day, 
the fundamental unit in the-measure of time. The study of the 
Sun’s annual course, marked by the differences in the seasons, 
though of greater difficulty, must have led to the discovery of the 
Sun’s annual course, or to the length of the year, and also to 
the determination of the equinoctial and solstitial points. 

As many of the most interesting occupations of civil life de- 
pended upon the seasons, the division of the year into four parts 
was indicated by the wants of man, as well as by the aspects of 
nature. It is singular, however, that the Egyptians and the 
ancient Germans had only three seasons,—spring, summer, and 
winter ; and it is curious, as remarked by Sir George Lewis, that 
in our own language three of the seasons are denoted by Anglo- 
Saxon words, whereas the word autumn is borrowed from the 
Latin. Sir George accounts for this by remarking that autumn 
is a less definite season ; but we can hardly admit that the ri,en- 
ing of the fruits of the Earth, and the beautiful decay and fall of 
the leaf, are not as characteristic of a fourth season of the year 
as the torpor of winter, the heat of summer, or the revival of 
nature in spring. ‘ Beside the recurrence of the seasons,’ as our 
author observes, ‘there were certain special and local pheno- 
mena which returned at annual periods ;’ the Etesian winds, 
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for example, the migration of birds, and the inundation of the 
Nile. 

From the earliest ages, time was measured by years. Homer 
often mentions a definite number of years. As Sir George re- 
marks, each Hellenic city, in which his poems were read, must 
have conceived that the siege of Troy occupied ten tropical 
years, and that Ulysses had passed eight of the same years in 
the island of Calypso. ‘It is clear, he adds, ‘ that from an early 
period there must have been a measure of the age of man. 
Husbands and wives must have known each other’s age. Parents 
must have known the age of their children. Hesiod advises a 
man to marry about the age of thirty years, and his wife is to 
be nineteen years old at her marriage. The same early poet 
mentions a boy of twelve months and also of twelve years. 
Homer speaks of Nestor having outlived two generations, and 
ruling over the third. Hesiod says that the raven lives nine 
generations of man, the stag four generations of the raven, the 
crow three generations of the stag, the phoenix nine generations 
of the crow, and the nymph ten generations of the phoenix.’ 

Solon measured the successive ages of man by ten periods of 
seven years each; the perfection of man’s physical strength being 
in the fourth period, from 28 to 35, and the perfection of his 
intellect in the seventh and eighth, or from 49 to 63 years of age. 

From these, and various other facts, Sir George considers it 
certain that the solar year, with its equinoxes and solstices, was 
rudely known to the Greeks at a remote period. 

The lunar month of 30 days (29 days 12 hours 44 minutes) 
was known in the time of Homer and Hesiod, the year being 
360 days, and the number of months 12. The lunar year, how- 
ever, consisting of 12 periodical lunations of 27 days 7 hours 
43 minutes, was 354 days 8 hours 48 minutes 36 seconds,—11 
days shorter than the solar year. It was, according to Macrobius, 
the common year of the Greeks, and it appears that the length 
of the month was, in conformity with this, only 28 days. 

The Greek States had not only no calendar of time, but no 
common chronological era for fixing the relation of past events. 
The Trojan war was used by the Greeks for this purpose, and the 
foundation of Rome by the Romans. The era of Nabonassar was 
employed only for astronomical purposes. Among the nations 
bordering on the Mediterranean, a solar year of twelve lunar 
months was recognised from a remote antiquity; but still diver- 
gent or abnormal years are said to have been used by ancient 
nations: the Arcadians, a year of three months; the Carians 
and Acarnanians, one of six months; the Lavinians, one of 374 
days; the early Egyptians, one of three or four months; and the 
ancient Romans, one of ten months, or 304 days, instituted by 
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Romulus. Sir George Lewis considers most of the abnormal 
years as not having been really in use. The decimestrial year of 
the Romans commenced in March, and consisted of March, Aprit, 
May, June, Quintilis, Sextilis, September, October, November, 
and December,—those marked in italics having 30 days, and thie 
rest 31 days, or 304 in all. Numa is said to have reformed the 
year of Romulus by adding 51 days, to make a year of 355 days. 
Two new months, January and February, were prefixed to the 
other ten; but as this new year was still 10} days too short, 
Numa brought it into harmony with the solar year by inter- 
calating a month of 22 or 23 days in alternate years, which still 
made the year too long. After a long and able discussion of the 
discordant opinions of Plutarch, Livy, Macrobius, and other 
ancient writers, and of Niebuhr, Greswell, and others, on the 
Romulean year of 304 days, Sir George Lewis concludes ‘ that 
it never had any real existence, and was merely a fiction, con- 
trived to account for the numerical names of the Roman 
months.’ 

At an early period, the Greeks had made observations on the 
fixed stars, and even given them names, and grouped them into 
constellations. -Homer mentions the Pleiades, the Hyades, 
Orion, Bootes, and the Bear, which he says is also called the 
Wain. The Bear alone, of all the constellations, he says, is 
never submerged in the waves of the ocean, and keeps watch 
upon Orion. Hence, it would appear that the constellation of 
the Bear included all that part of the heavens which never sets, 
or that within what has been called the circle of perpetual appa- 
rition. Bootes is described as ‘tardily setting, and Sirius as the 
‘Dog of Orion.’ Hesiod also mentions three stars and constel- 
lations, and connects the different operations of the husbandman 
with their rising, setting, and culmination. 

The planets do not seem to have been observed in early times. 
Hesiod refers to no planet. Venus, under the name of Hesperus, 
is mentioned by Homer and Sappho. The morning and the 
evening star were not identified till the age of Pythagoras. This 
supposed ignorance of the planets is a proof that we are not in 
possession of the early astronomical knowledge of the Greeks. 
It is impossible that the rudest observer could have seen Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Mars in their direct and retrograde movements among 
the stars, sometimes in conjunction with each other, sometimes 
passing close to important fixed stars, and frequently suffering 
occultation by the Moon, without recording their observations, 
and endeavouring to explain them. We cannot doubt, there- 
fore, that the planetary astronomy of the Greeks has been lost. 

Mr Lewis concludes his first chapter by showing that the re- 
ligion and mythology of the early Greeks had hardly any refer- 
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ence to astronomy or to the worship of the heavenly bodies, and 
that the divination of the same people had no connection with 
the heavenly bodies. Like other people, they viewed with alarm 
eclipses, comets, and meteors; but they had no system of astro- 
logy till they received it from the Chaldeans, after the time of 
Alexander. 

After detailing in his second chapter the mythological stories 
of Atlas, Hyperion, Uranus, Palamedes, Chiron, Museus, and 
Nausicaa, Sir George Lewis proceeds to give an account of the 
discoveries of Thales, which he considers ‘the earliest historical 
name with which we can connect the scientific pursuit of astro- 
nomy in Greece.’ He is said to have flourished between 639 and 
546 B.c., and to have predicted the total eclipse of the Sun, 
which put an end to the battle between the Medes and Lydians.' 
In a visit to Egypt, he is said to have obtained much astrono- 
mical and geometrical knowledge ; to have measured the height 
of the pyramids from their shadows; to have fixed the year at 
365 days; and to have ascribed solar and lunar eclipses to their 
true cause. He is said also to have determined the ratio of the 
Sun’s diameter to its apparent orbit, and to have found that the 
Moon’s diameter was the 726th part of that of the Sun. 

With such astronomical knowledge, it is difficult to reconcile 
other astronomical opinions which have been ascribed to him: 
such as that the Earth floated upon the waters like a ship,—being 
too heavy to be supported by air,—and that the fluctuations of 
the underlying water were the causes of earthquakes. It is 
obvious, therefore, as Sir George Lewis justly remarks, tha 
Thales was not cognisant, as has been supposed, of the spherical 
form of the Earth. We cannot, indeed, see any evidence of his 
having made a single step in astronomical discovery; and Sir 
George is of opinion that even ‘the connection of Thales with 
the eclipse is subject to greater doubts than the occurrence of 
the eclipse itself? 

The alleged reform of the Athenian calendar by Solon, and 
the astronomical opinions of Anaximander, Anaximenes, Hera- 
clitus, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and 
Diogenes of Apollonia, so well elaborated by our author, are 
hardly worthy of being extracted, from the contradictory testi- 
monies of ancient writers. If genuine, they exhibit only the 
ignorance of their authors, and they do not constitute the smallest 
step to astronomical truth. 

Although Socrates considered astronomical inquiries as a 
waste of valuable time, yet, in his day, a real reform of the 
calendar seems to have been introduced by Meton, an Athenian 

1 This eclipse, according to Mr Airy, took place on the 28th May, 585 B.c., 
when Thales was 54 years of age. See Phil. Trans., 1857, p. 179. 
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citizen, in 432 B.c. In the Greek year of 360 days, and in the 
reformed year of Solon of 354 days, the deviation from the solar 
year was so great, that an intercalation was necessary to keep in 
harmony the calendar and the seasons. In the earliest interca- 
lation,—namely, the biennial or érieteric,—an additional month 
was inserted in every alternate year. The next intercalation was 
the octennial, or octoateric, which assumed very nearly the true 
length of the solar year,—namely, 365} days. Instead of deter- 
mining the year as we do by the Sun, the ancients regulated its 
length by fixing the calendar months by the course of the Moon, 
and bringing the year thus obtained (354 days) into harmony 
with the solar year, by intercalary days. The deficiency of 
3654 — 354 = 114 days, might have been made up, as is said to 
have been proposed by Eudoxus, by a quadrennial intercalation ; 
yet it does not seem to have been used in any Greek calendar. 
Although, by multiplying 114 days by 4, we obtain 45, an even 
number of days, yet this would form only 1} lunar months; and 
as it would be desired, on grounds not only of convenience, but 
also of religion, to intercalate entire months, an octennial was 
preferred to a quadrennial period. Since, therefore, 114 x 8 = 90 
days, or 3 months of 30 days, a month of 30 days was interca- 
lated in the 3d, 5th, and 8th years, in order to bring the year of 
354 days into close accordance with the solar year of 365} days. 

Owing to the solar year being 365 days 5 hours 48 minutes 
48 seconds, a deviation of 18 days from the Moon occurred in 
the course of a century, and this defect was cured by the Metonic 
cycle of 6940 days, divided into 19 years and 235 lunar months ;' 
but though it made the months coincide more closely with the 
Moon, it made the year agree less exactly with the Sun. 

The Metonic cycle was generally used in Greece; and Dr 
Whewell remarks, that it is so exact as to be still used in cal- 
culating the time of new Moon, for the time of Easter. The 
Greeks had, therefore, attained to great accuracy in determin- 
ing the lengths of the lunar months and the solar year. 

As Meton had taken the solar year at 365,5, days, 7th of a 
day longer than the year of 365} days, Callippus proposed a new 
cycle of 76 years, quadrupling the Metonic period. Deducting 
one day from this, he reduced the solar year to the more accurate 
one in the octoateric cycle. The lunation was also more exact, 
so that the Callippic period harmonizing more closely than the 
Metonic with the Sun and Moon, was used by scientific astrono- 
mers, but never applied by the Greeks to their civil calendar. It 
commenced 330 B.c. 

A great step is supposed to have been taken in astronomy by 
Philolaus, a follower of Pythagoras, who flourished in the time 
1 Hist. Inductive Sciences, vol. i., p. 128-132. 
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of Socrates. We have no means of ascertaining whether the 
Philolaic system, supposed by many modern writers to be an 
anticipation of the Copernican, was a hypothesis which belonged 
to the disciple or to his master. At all events, we may consider 
it, as Sir George Lewis does, as the dogma of the Pythagorean 
school, about the end of the fifth century B.c. In this hypo- 
thesis, an invisible mass of fire occupies the centre of the system, 
and is called ‘the hearth of the universe, ‘the watch-tower of 
Jupiter, ‘the altar of Nature,’ etc. Round this fire revolve 
ten bodies in circular orbits: at the greatest distance, the fixed 
stars; next the five planets, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
Mercury ; then the Sun, then the Moon, and then the Earth ; and 
then, solely to make up the ten, the Antichton, a body nearer to 
the central fire than the Earth, and invisible to the Earth’s in- 
habitants, like the central fire! To suppose such a system in 
any way resembling the Copernican, except in the fancy that 
the Earth is a revolving body, would be to do violence to astro- 
nomical truth. Another view of the Pythagorean doctrine, sup- 
ported by Roth, a recent writer, is, that the Earth was the centre 
of the system, with the fire in its centre, and the Moon for the 
Antichthon. 

The Pythagorean doctrine of the Music of the Spheres has a 
poetical interest. The planets were supposed to emit sounds 
from their different spheres, which were combined into a har- 
monious symphony: the Moon representing the grave end of 
the scale, the starry sphere the highest, and the most rapid of the 
spheres the acute end. The inaudibility of the sounds was 
ascribed to their having been constantly heard ; and Cicero tells 
us that they were so loud, ‘as to transcend the capacity of our 
sense of hearing ! 

The opinions of Leucippus, the founder of the Atomic philo- 
sophy, and of his friend and disciple Democritus, exhibit no 
advance towards truth. That the planets were placed between 
the Moon and the Sun, which was the most distant body from 
the Earth; that the Earth was a circular plane suspended in 
the centre; and that lunar were more frequent than solar 
eclipses, because the orbits of the two bodies were unequal, are 
opinions ascribed to Leucippus, and hardly more ridiculous 
than those of his disciple Democritus, who converted the circular 
plane of his master into a hollow disc. It is some compensation, 
however, for this and other fancies, that he held the Sun to be 
an ignited mass of stone; the Moon a solid body, with moun- 
tains and valleys; and the other planets of the same constitution. 
He maintained the doctrine of a plurality of worlds, of different 
magnitudes, and at different distances from each other. 

In our author’s third chapter on the scientific astronomy of 
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the Greeks, from Plato to Eratosthenes, we may expect to meet 
with facts well observed, and speculations of a somewhat induc- 
tive character. Plato appears to have maintained that the Earth 
was an immovable sphere, suspended in the midst of the universe ; 
and there is reason to believe, from the celebrated passage in the 
Timzeus, that he supposed it to revolve upon its axis. Mr 
Grote! has recently maintained that the word eAAowerqy indi- 
cates that the Earth turns with the cosmical axis, like a joint of 
meat fixed upon a spit, and not round or upon it, as others had 
supposed. Sir George, however, considers the Greek word as 
meaning revolving, and understands from it, as Aristotle seems 
to have done, that the Earth turns round the axis of the world 
as a geometrical line. 

Plato mentions seven planets: Lucifer and Hesperus, the 
morning and evening star, which he regards as only one planet, 
or Eosphorus (Venus); Stilbon, or Mercury; Pyroeis, or the 
Fiery, namely, Mars ; Phaethon (Jupiter), the slowest planet but 
one; and Pheneus (Saturn), the slowest of them all. 

Eudoxus, a-mathematician and a geometer, executed a de- 
scriptive map of the heavens, in two parts ; one called Enoptron, 
or Mirror, and the other, the Phenomena, or Appearances ; and it 
continued to be used as a practical manual of sidereal astronomy 
till the sixth century of our era. He conceived the stars to be 
distributed into constellations, with recognised names, and he 
defined them in relation to the zodiac, and the tropical and 
arctic circles. Eudoxus takes no notice of the planets in these 
works ; but he had the honour of giving the first theory of their 
motion, which at last assumed the form of the Ptolemaic system. 
He employed twenty-six revolving spheres for producing the com- 
plex motions of the planets—namely, six for the Sun and Moon, 
and twenty for the other five planets. The following are the 
periodic times of the planets :— 


According to Eudoxus. True Time. 
Mercury, ... 1 year. O years 87 days 23 hours. 
Venus, i . e., BM ws BW «w 
Mars, ‘a 2 x . «= Bet ux 2 we 
Jupiter, a. oe mM 4» oe « Me 
Saturn, in ee Se «= TE «= F w 


The astronomical opinions of Aristotle have a high degree of 
interest, considering the vast number of subjects which he in- 
cludes in his philosophy. In a spherical universe, the celestial 
bodies of a spherical form are fixed, moving only with the 
spherical orbs to which they are attached. From an occultation 
of Mars by the Moon, which he saw, he supposed that some of 
the planets were farther from the Earth than the Sun or Moon. 


1 Dissertation entitled, Pluto’s Doctrine respecting the Rotation of the Earth. 
London, 1860. 
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Rejecting the absurd opinions of his predecessors, he shows that 
the Earth is at rest in the centre of the universe. He infers the 
spherical figure of the Earth from the eclipses of the Moon, and 
from the sphere being the form taken by matter gravitating to 
acentre. He believes that its size is inferior to that of some of 
the other heavenly bodies, being, according to the mathemati- 
cians, 400,000 stadia in circumference. 

Aristotle distinguishes comets from planets from their wan- 
dering beyond the zodiacal band; but he regards them as of the 
nature of meteors, and as existing in the region round the Earth. 
The Milky Way, which Democritus had justly regarded as a 
collection of small stars, very near each other, was supposed by 
Aristotle to be of the nature of meteors. 

Hicetas of Syracuse, probably a cotemporary of Plato, sup- 
posed that the diurnal motion of the Sun, Moon, and stars might 
be produced by the rotation of the Earth upon its axis. Hera- 
clides maintained the same doctrine ; but they both believed that 
it held its central position in the universe. 

About the close of the fourth century B.c., astronomy had 
assumed such a state, that histories of its progress were com- 
posed by Theophrastus and Eudemus, disciples of Aristotle. 
Without a motion of rotation or translation, the Earth occupied 
the centre of the universe, while the Sun, Moon, five planets, 
and the fixed stars were carried round it, and attached to solid 
transparent spheres. The use of astronomy in agriculture, navi- 
gation, and war had been pointed out by Plato, and the Greeks 
were now studying it in its practical applications. Meton had 
placed a sun-dial on the Pnyx at Athens in 433 B.c., and by this 
instrument the day was divided into twelve parts, from sunrise 
to sunset,—the length of the hours, as well as the day, varying 
with the seasons. As the dial was useless in cloudy weather, 
clepsydre, or water-clocks, were used for measuring time at night, 
or in the absence of the Sun. In these instruments, the time 
was measured by the flow of water from an orifice in a cylin- 
drical vessel; and they were used in Athens, in the time of 
Aristophanes, for regulating the length of speeches in courts 
of justice. Plato is said to have used one for measuring time at 
night, and the first is said to have been erected in 159 B.c., ina 
public place in Rome. Some time later, in 140 B.c., Ctesibius 
erected a complicated clepsydra at Alexandria. Sun-dials, con- 
sisting of a hollow basin, and a gnomon, which cast its shadow 
on the hour lines, had been introduced into Rome from Sicily 
after the first Punic war, in 263 B.c., and an improved one by 
Philippus was set up in 160 B.c. 

Astronomy was now treated geometrically by Autolycus and 
Euclid, in works still extant. Autolycus, who flourished 320- 
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300 B.c., wrote a treatise, ‘On the sphere in motion,’ and 
another ‘ On the risings and settings of the stars.’ In the first, 
the Earth is placed in the centre, and the apparent motion of the 
starry vault is explained upon this hypothesis. In the second, 
he treats of the true and apparent risings and settings of the 
stars. Evuclid’s treatise, entitled Phenomena, is of a more ad- 
vanced character. The Earth is regarded as the centre of the 
universe, and immovable, with the starry sphere revolving round 
it every twenty-four hours. All the stars move in parallel circles, 
and are attached to a single body, having, as their common pole, 
a star visible between the Bears, which never changes its place, 
but revolves upon itself. It seems strange that the results in this 
treatise should have required the genius of a Euclid to establish 
them. 

Although a motion had been given to the Earth by Philolaus, 
Plato, and Hicetas, the idea had never been received by astro- 
nomers. ‘The geocentric system, however, so universally adopted, 
appears to have been rejected by Aristarchus of Samos, who 
flourished from about 320-250 B.c. He maintained that the 
Sun and the fixed stars are immovable, the Earth revolving 
round the Sun in a circle, of which the Sun is the centre. He 
seemed to consider the distance of the fixed stars as infinite ; but 
Archimedes, to whom we owe our knowledge of the new system, 
thinks that this was not the meaning of the astronomer, and 
gives a different interpretation of the passage. In his system, 
no reference is made to the planets; and though he is said to 
have given the Earth a rotatory motion also, it is a meagre, 
though a bold anticipation of the Copernican hypothesis. Its 
boldness, indeed, was such that Cleanthes, the head of the Stoical 
school at Athens, declared it to be impious to remove from its 
sacred and central position ‘the heart of the universe.’ 

Archimedes, so well known by his discoveries in mechanics 
and optics, was known also as an astronomer. Heis said to have 
constructed an orrery in brass, which showed the revolutions of 
the Sun, Moon, and five planets, and the nature of eclipses. 
From Syracuse, it was removed by Marcellus to the Temple of 
Virtue, at Rome. 

Sir George Lewis closes this chapter of his work with an 
account of the astronomy of the Alexandrine school, so nobly 
patronized by the Greek kings of Egypt. Treatises on astronomy 
were written by Aristyllus and Timocharis in the middle of the 
third century B.c.; and both had made observations on the fixed 
stars, to which Hipparchus had access. Conon of Samos, a friend 
of Archimedes, made astronomical observations in Italy, and 
formed a collection of solar eclipses observed by the Egyptians. 
Berenice, the Queen of Ptolemy Euergetes, on his return from 
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his Syrian expedition, in 243 B.c., had dedicated a lock of her 
hair in the temple of Arsinoe-Aphrodite, at Zephyrum ; but 
having disappeared from the temple, Conon placed it in the 
heavens as the constellation Coma Berenices. 

Eratosthenes, who flourished between 276 and 196 B.c., de- 
termined the circumference of the Earth by a method truly 
scientific. The distance between Syene and Alexandria, in the 
same meridian, had been ascertained to be 5000 stadia. The 
zenith distance between these stations was found by Eratosthenes 
to be the fiftieth part of the circumference of the meridian, or 
7° 12'; and hence the circumference of the Earth was 
250,000,000 stadia, or 31,000 miles, which is nearly 700 stadia 
for a degree. This eminent astronomer likewise found that the 
diameter of the Sun was twenty-seven times greater than the 
diameter of the Earth; the distance of the Sun, 804,000,000 
stadia, and that of the Moon, 780,000 stadia. 

Apollonius of Perga, a cotemporary of Archimedes, and cele- 
brated by his treatise on the Conic Sections, was the first to reject 
the theory of revolving spheres, and to introduce that of excen- 
trics and epicycles, in order to explain by circular movements the 
stations and retrogradations of the planets. 

We come now to the last and most interesting chapter of Sir 
George Lewis’s survey,—namely, the scientific astronomy of the 
Greeks and Romans, from Hipparchus to Ptolemy. The astro- 
nomical observations of Hipparchus were made between 162 and 
127 B.c., but have not been recorded in any work of his own. 
Our knowledge of his discoveries is derived principally from the 
Almagest, or ‘Mathematical System’ of Ptolemy. Advancing 
beyond Eudoxus, he determined the positions of the stars by their 
right ascension and declination. He discovered the inequality of 
the Sun, the place of its apogee, and its mean motion. He deter- 
mined also the mean motion of the Moon, of its nodes and of its 
apogee, the equation of the Moon’s centre, and the inclination of 
her orbit. He discovered likewise a second inequality, without 
being able to ascertain its law. He calculated eclipses of the 
Moon, and was acquainted with the obliquity of the a His 
astronomical instruments were so imperfect, that it was difficult to 
approximate within a degree of the truth, though his errors amount 
frequently only to a few minutes. His hypothesis of excentrics 
and epicycles, by which he succeeded, in so remarkable a manner, 
in resolving the unequal motions of the heavenly bodies into 
equable circular motions, entitle him to a high place among 
astronomers. One of the most valuable works of Hipparchus is 
his catalogue of 1080 stars, with their latitudes and longitudes. 
In making these observations, he discovered the precession of 
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the equinoxes, or an apparent motion of the fixed stars round the 
pole of the Ecliptic. Although this motion is only 50 seconds 
annually, yet Hipparchus announced that it was between 59 
and 36 seconds. In estimating the labours of this astronomer, 
Delambre says, that when we ‘reflect upon the number of his 
works, and the mass of calculations which they imply, we must 
regard him as one of the most astonishing men of antiquity, and 
as the greatest of all in the sciences which are not purely specu- 
lative.’ 

During the three centuries which elapsed between Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, astronomy made little progress. The astronomical 
treatises of Geminus and Cleomedes, and observations by Agrippa, 
Menelaus, and ‘Theon of Smyrna, were written and made in this 
interval. About 105 B.c. Posidonius constructed an orrery for 
showing the daily motion of the Sun, Moon, and five planets. 
He computed also the circumference of the Earth by a method 
different from that of Eratosthenes, by which he found it to be 
240,000,000 stadia, or 30,000 miles. He made the Sun’s dis- 
tance from the Earth 502,000,000 stadia, and the Sun’s diame- 
ter 8,000,000 stadia ; and he was the first person who recognised 
the relation of the tides to the motions of the Sun and Moon. 

An important use of astronomy, and indeed of every branch 
of science, is to explain those phenomena of the material world 
which have a supernatural character. Solar and lunar eclipses, 
comets, and various atmospherical phenomena, are sufficiently 
rare and striking to alarm the timid and the ignorant. Sir: 
George Lewis has given some interesting examples of the effects 
produced by eclipses. When Pericles was about to set sail on 

‘an expedition against the coasts of the Peloponnese, his troops 
and his own pilot were struck with terror by an eclipse which 
took place at the moment of embarkation. He instantly held up 
a eloak before the eyes of the pilot, and told him that the eclipse 
was no more a sign of calamity than the cloak,—the only differ- 
ence being, that the body which produced the eclipse was the 
larger of the two. 

When the Athenians, about 20 years afterwards, were about 
to send an expedition to Syracuse, the army, and Nicias the 
commander, were influenced by a lunar eclipse in preventing 
its departure. Although an expiration of three days was con- 
sidered necessary for solar and lunar phenomena, yet Nicias 
made the army wait for a whole circuit of the Moon, or the 
thrice nine days of the diviners, till she was quite purified from 
her unclean embrace of the shadow of the Earth. ‘ The moral,’ 

‘says our author, ‘which Polybius draws from this event, is the 
necessity of astronomical knowledge to a military commander. 

If Nicias, he says, had understood the true nature of an eclipse, 
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he would have turned it to his own account; for he would have 
taken advantage of the fear and astonishment of the enemy, 
whose ignorance of eclipses was equal to that of the Athenians, 
to withdraw his army and escape in safety.’ Columbus, more 
wise than the Greek commander, terrified to such a degree the 
Indians in Jamaica by the prediction of an eclipse, that he in- 
duced them to supply him with provisions for his crew. 

In 364 B.c., when Pelopidas was about to march against 
Alexander of Phere, his army was intimidated by an eclipse of 
the Sun, and the expedition was discouraged by the diviners. A 















few volunteers and mercenaries, however, set out under Pelopi- 
das, who lost his life in the adventure. A similar and more for- 
tunate disregard of an eclipse of the Moon was made by Dion, in 
persisting in his expedition against Dionysius, in opposition to the 
fears of his soldiers, though with the concurrence of the diviners. 
An almost total eclipse of the Moon, which preceded the battle of 
Arbela by 11 days, would have produced a mutiny in the army 
of Alexander, had not the Egyptian diviners satisfied the soldiers 
that the Sun was the friend of the Greeks, and the Moon of the 
Persians, and therefore that an eclipse of the Moon forebode a 
defeat of the latter". When the fleet of Agathocles was on its 
way to Africa, an eclipse of the Moon, which Mr Airy makes 
that of the 14th August 310 B.c., filled the army with conster- 
nation ; but, as it had not happened before the departure of the 
expedition, it indicated only disaster to the Carthaginians. 

The earliest authentic notice of a solar eclipse in the history of 
Rome, has been mentioned by Livy as having taken place 190 
B.C., during the Apollinarian Games. About 22 years later, a 
lunar eclipse occurred during the campaign of AXmilius Paulus 
against Perseus, king of Macedonia, but of which the accounts 
differ. According to Livy, a tribune, Sulpicius Gallus, on the 
eve of the battle of Pydna, stated to the assembled soldiers that 
the Moon would be eclipsed on the night of the 3d September, 
from the second to the fourth hour; but that, as it was produced 
by natural causes, which he explained, it could not be considered 
aprodigy. The prophetic powers of Gallus were extolled by the 
Roman soldiers; while the Macedonian army and their diviners 
were so terrified by the omen, that their camp resounded with 
moans and shrieks till the Moon recovered her usual form. Al- 
though Gallus was able to calculate eclipses, yet Cicero thinks he 
had not leisure and the means of doing it, and must have wrought 
upon the minds of his soldiers after the — had commenced. 

When the Roman legions mutinied in Pannonia in 14 4.D., 
on the accession of Tiberius, an eclipse of the Moon terrified 


1 Mr Airy thinks that this eclipse was that of the 14th March 479 8.c.— Phil, 
Trans. 1853, p. 199. 
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‘ them to such a degree, that they strove to relieve the Moon’s 
sufferings by the clattering of brass, and the noise of horse and 
trumpets. The superstition of the ancient Greeks was, that the 
Moon was bewitched; and it was supposed that the Thessalian 
women, who had the reputation of witchcraft, could draw her 
down from her course by magic incantations and herbs. 

Notwithstanding these vulgar errors, the causes of eclipses 

_ were well known to the Greeks, as is proved by the treatises of 
Geminus and Cleomedes ; but though Epicurus admitted that 

the Moon might be eclipsed in the Earth’s shadow, and the Sun 

by the Moon, yet he held that an eclipse may have several 
causes,—such as a partial extinction of the light of the Sun or 

Moon, or even by the interposition of some foreign body belong- 

ing to the Earth or to the heavens. 

The calendar, being regarded as a religious concern, had been 
under the exclusive control of the College of Pontiffs. In order 
to bring the Roman year of 355 days into harmony with the 
Sun, an intercalation was necessary; but this was supplied by 
the Pontiffs, and, we are told, in such a dishonest manner, that 
‘they falsified the time in order to favour or to spite particular 
magistrates or farmers of the public revenue, by unduly Jengthen- 
ing or shortening the term of their office or contract.’ 

When Julius Cesar was Pontifex Maximus, the Roman calen- 
dar was in such a state, that though January should have begun 
soon after the winter solstice, the errors had so accumulated as to 
amount to 90 days. He therefore rectified this state of matters 
- by inserting the regular intercalary month Mercedonius, of 23 
days, and two additional intercalary months, containing together 
67 days, which, added to the year of 355 days, made a transition 
year of 445 days. ‘The month of January having thus regained 
its proper place, Cesar ordered the solar year of 3654 days to 
be adopted in future. To keep it in accordance with the seasons, 
he added a day to April, June, September, and November, and 
two days to January, Sextilis, and December, making the 355 
days up to 365 days; and he provided forthe quarter of a day 
still wanting by the intercalation of a day in every fourth year. 

Although Julius Cesar was an adept in astronomy, and is said 
to have written a treatise on the motions of the stars, yet, in re- 
forming the calendar, he availed himself of the assistance of 
Sosigines, an astronomer of the Alexandrine school, and of a 
Roman clerk of the name of Flavius. Simple as is the interca- 
lation of a day every four years, yet it was neglected, and the 
_ intercalation made only every third year. The consequence of 
this was, that Augustus was obliged to suspend the intercalation 
- for three periods, or twelve years, so as to absorb the three days 
in advance. The difference between the Julian year of 3654 
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days, and the true solar year of 365d. 5h. 48m., was still 
11’ 12”; and as this had accumulated in 1581 to ten days, 
Pope Gregory provided that three intercalary days should be 
omitted every four centuries; and this is the calendar now in 
use. 

Nothwithstanding the perfection of a calendar as a measure 
of annual time, the sun-dial and the clepsydra, for measuring 
diurnal and nocturnal time, were very imperfect, and were to be 
found chiefly in monasteries rich enough to purchase them. In 
the poorer establishments they had a significator horarum. In 
order to discharge this duty properly, this marker of time was 
cautioned not to listen to stories, or to hold long conversations 
with any one, nor to inquire what is done by persons engaged 
in secular pursuits. He must be always intent upon his duty, 
and never relax his observation of the revolving spheres, the 
motion of the stars, and the lapse of time. He must acquire a 
habit also of singing psalms, if he wishes to possess the faculty of 
distinguishing the ‘hours ; for, whenever the Sun or stars are 
obscured by ‘clouds, the quantity of psalms which he has sung 
will be a sort of clock for measuring time.’ In other monasteries 
the time was measured by the diminution of a lighted cereus, or 
wax taper. Clocks driven by weights and wheels, and strik- 
ing the hours, were not introduced till the eleventh or twelfth 
century, and the pendulum clock of Huygen not till the seven- 
teenth. 

No part of astronomy perplexed the early astronomers more 
than the place and relative position of the planets. The dif- 
ference between the three superior and the three inferior planets 
had been noticed, and the Sun was placed between them: the 
order being—Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sun, Venus, Mercury, and 
the Moon. After they attained to this arrangement, a new 
hypothesis not mentioned by Ptolemy was invented, in which 
Venus and Mercury are made satellites of the Sun, ‘and move 
round him, while all three move round the Earth. This hypo- 
thesis must have been known early after Christ. It is found in 
the work of Vitruvius, in that of Martianus Capella, and in 
the astronomical treatise of Theon of Smyrna. It coincides 
nearly with the Tychonic System of more recent times, in which 
the Earth is immoveable in the centre of the universe, with the 
Sun, Moon, and fixed stars revolving round it, while the five 
planets revolve round the Sun, the three superior ones surround- 
ing the Earth, and the two inferior ones lying between the Earth 
and the Sun. 

We have already had occasion to refer to Ptolemy and _ his 
great work, entitled ‘The Mathematical System,’ or ‘ The 
Almagest. > Claudius Ptolemy, who flourished between 100 and 
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170 A.D., was a native of Egypt, and resided at Alexandria. 
Having had access to the writings of Hipparchus, and being 
acquainted with the observations and works of the Greek and 
Alexandrine astronomers, he was able to enrich his Almagest 
with all the theoretical and practical information of his pre- 
decessors. In this great work, consisting of thirteen books, of 
which Delambre has given an abstract, occupying nearly 350 
pages, he treats of the Sun and Moon; of eclipses ; of the stars, 
their catalogues and distances; of the planets, and their re- 
trogradations and latitude; and of the Milky Way, and the 
sphere ; forming almost a complete system of astronomy. He 
considers the Sun, Moon, and all the planets as moving round 
the Earth,—the order of their distances being, the Moon, Mer- 
cury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. Each of the 
superior planets was moved upon an epicycle, whose centre 
described round the Earth an excentric in a time equal to the 
revolution of the planet. The period upon the epicycle was a 
solar revolution, and the planet was always in opposition to the 
Sun when it reached the point of the epicycle nearest the earth. 
Each of the inferior planets also moved upon an epicycle, whose 
centre described an excentric round the Earth; but the motion 
of this point was equal to the solar motion, and the planet 
described its epicycle in the time corresponding to its present 
revolution round the Sun, being always in conjunction with 
him at the lowest point of its epicycle. In this system there 
was no way of determining the absolute magnitude of these 
cycles and epicycles, so that the variations in the distances of 
the planets were not represented in it. Ptolemy knew very little 
of these variations, owing to the difficulty of measuring the 
diameters of the planets; but his observations on the Moon 
might have shown him his mistake in supposing that the perigeal 
diameter of the Moon in quadrature was nearly double that of 
her apogeal diameter in the syzigies. Every new inequality, as 
La Place observes, discovered by observation, loaded the system 
with a new epicycle, so that every step in astronomy, in place 
of confirming it, rendered it more and more complicated, and 
proved that the system was not one of nature. 

The most important discovery of Ptolemy was that of the 
lunar inequality called the Evection. Hipparchus had observed 
great anomalies in the Moon’s motion in her quadratures, and 
Ptolemy having studied them with care, determined their amount 
and their law. Ptolemy confirmed the discovery of the motion 
of the equinoxes made by Hipparchus. By a comparison of his 
own with ancient observations, he proved the immobility of the 
stars, their latitude being nearly constant below the Ecliptic, and 
their motion in longitude being only a degree in eighty years, 
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as Hipparchus had conjectured. In reference to the fixed stars, 
Ptolemy made a great step beyond his predecessors. Observing 
no parallax in the stars, and that the plane of the visible horizon 
cut the celestial sphere into two equal parts, he concluded, that 
the diameter of the Earth was infinitely small in comparison 
with the distance of the stars. It has been generally thought 
that Ptolemy’s Catalogue of the Stars, which forms the Seventh 
Book of his Almagest, was nothing more than that of Hipparchus 
reduced to his time, by means of a precession of the equinoctial 
points of a degree in 84 years, But this is a charge without any 
solid foundation. Ptolemy tells us distinctly, that he observed 
the stars contained in his Catalogue even to those of the sixth 
magnitude ; and it would require very strong evidence to justify 
so serious an imputation upon the truth and honour of so great 
aman. But astronomy is not the only science which owes obli- 
gations to Ptolemy. His collection of the longitudes and latitudes 
of all places known in his day; his treatises on music, chrono- 
logy, gnomonics, and mechanics ; but, above all, his optics, evince 
the extent of his knowledge, and place him high in the lists of 
astronomy and philosophy. His work on optics, which has been 
discovered only in our own day, is a remarkable production. A 
Latin translation of it was found in the Royal Library of Paris; 
and though mentioned by La Place, was first made known by 
Humboldt. It consists of five books, the first of which is want- 
ing, but which treated of the relation between light and vision. 
The other books treat of various parts of optics; but the last 
book is the most interesting of all. It contains physical experi- 
ments, so well made, as to have no parallel among the ancients ; 
and he gives a theory of astronomical refractions more complete 
than that of any author previous to Cassini. 

In his fifth chapter, ‘ on the Astronomy of the Babylonians 
and Egyptians,’ Sir George Lewis discusses very ably the claims 
which have been so strongly urged by many ancient writers 
in favour of the high antiquity of the Babylonian and Egyptian 
astronomy. That the Chaldean and Egyptian priests were the 
originators and inventors of astronomy and geometry; that 
their astronomical observations include periods of hundreds of 
thousands, nay myriads, of years; and that the Greeks who 
visited Egypt derived all their knowledge—astronomical, chrono- 
logical, and geometrical—from the Egyptians, are opinions main- 
tained by many ancient writers, and believed, we fear, even by 
some modern speculators. Sir George Lewis disposes of these 
extravagant opinions in the following manner :— 

‘The true character both of the Babylonian and Egyptian priests 
as astronomers seems to have been, that from an early period they 
had, induced by the clearness of their sky, and by their seclusion and 
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leisure—perhaps likewise stimulated by some religious motive—been 
astronomical observers. Their observations were rude, and unassisted 
by instruments; and were, doubtless, but irregularly and imperfectly 
recorded. It may be reasonably suspected that they were directed 
particularly to phenomena, such as eclipses, to which a superstitious 
interest attached. We cannot, consistently with the capacity and 
tendencies of the Oriental mind, suppose that either of these nations 
ever rose to the conception of astronomy as a science ; that they 
treated it with geometrical methods ; or that they attempted to form 
a system of the universe founded upon an inductive, or even upon a 
speculative basis. The knowledge of geometry ascribed to the Egyp- 
tians seems merely to have grown out of their skill in land-measuring. 
All the extant evidence goes to prove that the scientific geometry of 
the Greeks was exclusively their own invention. It may be doubted 
whether any Chaldean or Egyptian priest had a mind sufficiently 
trained in abstract reasoning to be able to follow the demonstrations 
of the properties of the conic sections invented by Apollonius. They 
furnished to some extent the raw material of observation, but the 
Greeks converted these indigested facts into a system.’ 





But though the Egyptians made little progress in scientific 
astronomy, yet they seem to have made some steps in reference to 
the calendar and the division of time. In the time of Herodotus, 
the Egyptian year consisted of 360 days, with five intercalary days, 
making a year of 365 days; but as they seem not to have dis- 
posed of the odd one-fourth of a day, their year was less accurate 
than that of the Greek octaeteric cycle. The canicular or Sothiac 
period of 1461 years, commencing at the heliacal rising of the 
dog-star, and to which so much importance has been attached 
by some modern writers, is, in Sir George Lewis's opinion, an 
imaginary cycle never used in practice, and apparently of late 
origin, though founded on a simple computation, which rests 
exclusively upon a comparison of the year of 38654 days with 
that of 365 days. ‘ What this cycle really attests,’ he adds, ‘ is 
the retention of a civil year of 365 days, after it was known that 
the true year was longer by a quarter of a day,’ 

The origin of the signs of the Zodiac has been generally 
ascribed to the Egyptians ; but it has been satisfactorily shown by 
recent authors that it was introduced into Egypt by the Greeks 
in the Alexandrine age. ‘Much mystical erudition, says Sir 
George Lewis, ‘has been bestowed on the origin of the signs of 
the Zodiac; but by the researches of Letronne and Ideler, the 
subject has been withdrawn from ‘he transcendental region, and 
reduced within the bounds of general knowledge. A huge frost- 
work edifice of fanciful conjectures has been melted by Letronne’s 
determination of the date of the Zodiac of Tentyra to the reign 
of Nero.’ 


But whatever was the amount of the Chaldean astronomy, 
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their astronomers practised the art of divination. The planets 
and certain stars were supposed to preside over the birth of indivi- 
duals, and to shed a blessed or a malignant influence over their 
future life. The astrology founded upon this idea was intro- 
duced into Egypt, and also taught to the Greeks, from whom it 
passed into Italy and Rome. The influence of the planets, etc., 
over individuals was extended to nations. The fortunes of 
Rome were calculated from its natal day on the 21st of April ; 
and the nativity even of the world was brought within the range 
of astrology, by supposing that the sign Aries was on the meridian 
at the creation! 

The astrology of the Chaldeans was the more readily diffused 
in Greece and Italy from several causes, the most powerful of 
which, according to Sir George Lewis, were its resemblance to 
the meteorological astrology of the Greeks, their belief in the 
conversion of the souls of men into stars, the cessation of oracles, 
and the belief in a tutelary genius. Both the Greeks and the 
Chaldeans foretold the weather from the appearance and dis- 
appearance of certain stars. The Chaldeans held that the 
various phenomena of the weather returned during a period of 
twelve solar years. ‘The astrology as practised in the first 
centuries of the Roman Empire was, as Sir George Lewis 
remarks, ‘an intricate and abstruse system. Its professors were 
popularly called mathematicians, and it involved more reasoning, 
and demanded more constructive ingenuity, than the modern 
pseudo-sciences of phrenology and homeeopathy.’ 

We regret that our narrow limits will not permit us to follow 
our author, at any length, from his survey of the astronomy of 
the ancients, through his interesting and valuable chapters on the 
Early History and Chronology of the Egyptians and Assyrians, 
which occupy more than a third part of his volume. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the importance and value of his 
researches on this subject, and especially at the present moment, 
when so many attempts have been made to unsettle the chron- 
ology of the Bible. In this discussion, Sir George commences 
with a period of Egyptian history of 145 years (670 to 520 B.c.), 
from the conquest of Egypt by Cambyses to its annexation to 
the Persian empire, during which the successions of its sovereigns 
appear to rest on historical grounds. This period includes 


Psammeticus, 670-616 B.c. Apries, 595-570 B.C. 
Neco, 616-600 _,, Amasis, 570-526 ,, 
Psammes, 600-595, Psammenitus, 526-523 ,, 


In inquiring into the Egyptian chronology anterior to the 
reign of Psammeticus, Sir George Lewis draws his information 
from Herodotus, Plato, Manetho, Eratosthenes, and Diodorus, 
all of whom profess to derive their knowledge from the same 
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source—from the sacred books, from authentic registers of the 
native priests, and from oral communication with the priests 
themselves. After giving a full account of these barren chrono- 
logies, in which only a very small number of historical notices 
are to be found, Sir George compares them together, in order to 
determine their credibility. The result of this comparison is, 
that the accounts are entirely discordant, and cannot be recon- 
ciled by any legitimate method. He can find no good reason 
for preferring one to another. He does not suppose that the 
priests intentionally deceived the historian, or that their informa- 
tion was incorrectly reported or transcribed ; and having, there- 
fore, no sufficient reason for selecting any one of these systems, 
he is compelled, by the laws of historical evidence, to reject them all. 

This want of credibility is specially evinced by many of the 
puerile facts and fabulous stories which these narratives contain. 
In Manethos’ narrative, Menes is said to have been torn in pieces 
by a hippopotamus, which is a herbivorous, and not a carnivor- 
ous animal. Under Neperchores, the waters of the Nile were for 
eleven days mixed with honey, and there was a preternatural 
enlargement of the Moon! Sesostris was five cubits high ; and 
under Bocchoris a lamb spoke, and is said by /Elican to have had 
eight feet and two tails! 

Several writers, ancient and modern, have endeavoured to give 
credibility to these discordant narratives, in order to palliate their 
extravagant character, or to make the Egyptian chronology 
harmonize with that of the Old Testament. ‘This has been done 
by supposing that the Egyptian year was anciently a single 
circuit of the Moon; and in more recent times, that it was four 
months. The hypothesis, that it consisted only of a day, is still 
more unfounded. Sir John Marsham reduces the Egyptian 
periods by arranging successive dynasties in parallel lines, and 
gets rid of a portion of time by making the reigns contemporary. 

The method of transmuting the Egyptian chronology adopted 
by Baron Bunsen, in his recent work on Egypt, is avowedly the 
same as that which Niebuhr applied to Roman history. From 
the discordant versions of this history given by different classical 
writers, Niebuhr reconstructed a new historical narrative on an 
arbitrary hypothetical basis of his own, producing unsound re- 
sults ‘ by ingenious conjecture, bold and startling combinations, 
specious analogies,’ and by ‘the display of imposing paradox and 
dazzling erudition.” But whatever advantages this method pos- 
sessed in the transmutation of Roman antiquity, where we have 
at least a full and continuous narrative, it is wholly inapplicable 
to ancient Egyptian history, which, as we have seen, consists of 
little more than chronology, or a string of royal names. ‘In this 
most unattractive field of hypothetical speculation,’ as Sir George 
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Lewis well remarks, ‘the historian is condemned to make bricks 
without straw. Instead of demolishing and rebuilding consti- 
tutions, instead of creating new states of society out of obscure 
fragments of lost writers, he is reduced to a mere arithmetical 
process. Accordingly, the operations of Bunsen and other 
modern writers upon the ancient history of Egypt, rather re- 
semble the manipulation of the balance-sheet of an insolvent com- 
pany by a dextrous accountant (who, by transfers of capital to 
income, by the suppression or transposition of items, and by the 
alteration of bad into good debts, can convert a deficiency into a 
surplus) than the conjectures of a speculative historian, who 
undertakes to transmit legend into history.’ 

Sir George goes on to show that the Egyptologists set at 
nought the ordinary rules of evidence, and make the most un- 
bounded demands upon our credulity. ‘ Under their potent logic 
all identity disappears ; everything is subject to become anything 
but itself. Successive dynasties become contemporary dynasties; 
one king becomes another king, or several other kings, or a frac- 
tion of another king; one name becomes another name; one 
number, another number ; and one place, another place !’ 

In order to illustrate Bunsen’s system of reconstruction, Sir 
George takes, as an example, Sesostris, the greatest of Egyptian 
names, whose historical identity is dissolved and recompounded 
by the Egyptologists. Bunsen identifies one portion of him with 
Tosorthus (Sesorthus of Eusebius), the second king of the third 
dynasty, who lived 1799 years later! He then identifies another 
portion of him with Sesonchosis, a king of the twelfth dynasty ; 
and ‘a third portion of Sesostris is finally assigned to himself !— 
the great sovereign being thus reconstructed from his three frag- 
ments. Lepsius, the other famous Egyptologist, differs in many 
respects from Bunsen,—the one assigning Sesostris to the old, and 
the other to the new empire, at dates differing 3793 years !—but 
‘agrees with him in thinking that Sesostris is not Sesostris.’ 
‘What should we think, says Sir George, ‘if a new school of 
writers on the history of France, entitling themselves Francolo- 
gists, were to arise, in which one of the leading critics were to 
deny that Louis XIV. lived in the seventeenth century, and were 
to identify him with Hercules, or Romulus, or Cyrus, or Alex- 
ander the Great, or Charlemagne; while another leading critic of 
the same school, agreeing in the rejectign of the received hypo- 
thesis, as to his being the successor of Louis XIII., were to 
identify him with Napoleon I., or Louis Napoleon ?’ 

After some justly sarcastic observations on the attempt of 
Bunsen and Lepsius to discover the builder of the third pyramid, 
Sir George gives the following admirable description of an 
Egyptologist :—‘ His imagination is captivated with the faculty 
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of creating or annihilating dynasties by a stroke of his magic 
pen; he becomes, in the language of the ancient astrologers, a 
“ chronocrator.” He likewise appears to possess a sort of reflex 
second sight, by which he is able to look back into the unknown 
past, and discern images invisible to ordinary eyes. He can 
evoke a great medieval period of antiquity, which has hitherto 
been wrapped in oblivion. If his pretensions to these gifts are 
admitted, and if he succeeds in imposing on the credulity of his 
readers, by his familiar handling of subjects remote from ordinary 
studies, he is regarded as a historical seer, elevated far above 
those obscure chroniclers who occupy themselves with digesting 
the occurrences of well-attested history.’ 

Having shown the absurdity of the supposition, that the 
Egyptians had an ancient indigenous literature, which has 
perished, and to which the ancient writers had access, Sir George 
proceeds to examine the support which the Egyptologists draw 
from the hieroglyphical inscriptions on ancient Egyptian build- 
ings, admitting that if these inscriptions were made by public 
authority, contained a record of contemporary events, and 
were written in a language which could be read and interpreted 
correctly, they would furnish a solid basis of trustworthy history 
and chronology. None of these qualities, however, are found 
in the hieroglyphical inscriptions, of which we have three different 
accounts by authors contemporary with the inscriptions. All 
these agree in describing the system as ideographic, and not as 
alphabetical ; whereas Champollion, the great founder of the 
scheme of hieroglyphical interpretation employed by the Egypt- 
ologists, maintains that the hieroglyphs are symbols, not of ideas, 
but of alphabetic sounds. In adopting this view, therefore, 
Bunsen rejects the only positive evidence which we have from 
antiquity. As the tradition of the language is lost beyond re- 
covery, an attempt has been made to find the ancient Egyptian, 
in the modern Coptic, written in Greek letters; but even 
Schwartz, who believes the Coptic to have been the language of 
the ancient Egyptian priests, admits the difficulties of such a 
hypothesis. ‘‘Ihe remains of the Coptic, as Sir George ob- 
serves, ‘do not descend beyond the third century of our era, are 
exclusively of an ecclesiastical character, and belong to a sphere 
of ideas from which the ancient religion and polity of Egypt are 
altogether excluded. 

But whatever view we take of these points, the historical 
knowledge derived from hieroglyphic inscription is meagre and 
of small amount. We have certain names of kings, but no 
coherent chronology, and no events in their reigns. If the in- 
terpretations which have been given of the hieroglyphical writ- 
ings are correct, we may take them, as our author observes, as a 
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sample of the rest, and may be assured that there is nothing 
worth knowing. ‘The w ork,’ he adds, ‘ of Sir Gardner W ilkin- 
son upon ancient Egypt, which speaks to the eye, is far more 
instructive than the efforts to address the mind through the 
restored language of the Egyptians. It may be feared that the 
future discoveries of the Egyptologists will be attended with re- 
sults as worthless and as uncertain as those which have hitherto 
attended their ill-regarded and barren labours.’ 

In order to see how far the accounts of Assyrian antiquity 
favour the hypothesis of the existence of scientific astronomy at 
Babylon in remote times, Sir George Lewis, in his seventh 
chapter, gives us the early Assyrian history according to Hero- 
dotus, Ctesias, Berosus, Syncellus, and Eusebius ; and he shows 
that there is such a discordance in their accounts, that it is im- 
possible to institute any comparison between them. The points 
of agreement are so rare, that they appear to relate to different 
countries, — ‘differing in the duration of the empire, the time 
and mode of its foundation, the time and mode of its overthrow, 
the names of the kings, their acts, and the duration of their 
reigns. Fruitless attempts have been made to harmonize these 
accounts, by supposing a double Assyrian empire in relation to 
time, and a double Assyrian empire in relation to space,—one 
with its capital at Nineveh, and another with its capital at 
Babylon. 

The earliest king of Assyria mentioned in the Old Testament 
is Phul, who lived about 772 B.c. His successors named in 
Scripture (though the reigns may not be continuous) were the 
following :— 


Phul, P - 772 BoC. Baladan, king of Babylon,' 700 x.c. 
Tiglath Pileser,. 741 ,, Nebuchadnezzar, . 605-561 ,, 
Shalmanezer, 722 ,, Evil Merodach, his son, 561 ,, 
Sargon, ; - +», Belshazzar, last king of 
Sennacherib, 714 ,, Babylon, dethroned in 538 ,, 
Esarhaddon, his son, — ,, 


Sir George Lewis terminates this most interesting and in- 
structive chapter by a discussion of the evidence as to the dura 
tion of mankind, furnished by the existence of great beer 
executed in Assyria and Egypt before the time of Herodotus ; 
and he concludes that a long period of time is not necessary to 
account for their construction, and that there is sufficient reason 
for placing those in Egypt, and the walls of great buildings in 
Babylon, at a date anterior to the building of the Temple of 
Solomon, 1012 B.c. ‘The conjectural arguments,’ he adds, 
‘founded upon uncertain astronomical records, by which a high 
antiquity is assigned to the Earth, have been rejected by Cuvier, 
and are now generally abandoned. Many of them have been 
1A contemporary of Hezekiah, 725-696 B.c. 
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examined in the course of the present treatise, and have been 
shown to be destitute of foundation.’ 

We greatly regret that our limited space will not allow us to give 
more than a brief notice of Sir George Lewis’s last chapter on the 
navigation of the Phoenicians. With the same varied learning and 
acute criticism which he has displayed in the previous chapters, he 
has shown that the Pheenicians had sailed to a very small distance 
beyond their settlement at Gades, and that there is no foundation 
for the opinion that they had navigated the shores of the Atlantic 
to obtain tin and amber from Northern Europe, to supply the na- 
tions at the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean. Britain 
was no doubt the country from which the tin sold by the Phe- 
nicians to the Greeks was principally obtained ; but, in place of 
its having been carried to bades along the Atlantic coast, it was 
sent by the overland route across Gaul, and shipped by the 
Pheenicians from the mouth of the Rhone. A similar argument 
in favour of the distant Phoenician voyages, derived from the 
early use of amber, is similarly disposed of by our author. The 
trade with the southern shores of the Baltic, where amber is 
found, in place of being carried on by Pheenician ships through 
the Sound, was carried on by land by native travelling mer- 
chants to the Mediterranean at Marseilles. The alleged voyage 
of Pytheas to the Ultima Thule, which favours the idea of a 
Pheenician trade by sea with the northern shores of Europe, is 
shown to be a fiction; and the same stigma is fixed upon the 
celebrated circumnavigation of Africa by Neco, as recorded by 
Herodotus, and as giving probability to the opinion that the 
Pheenicians had not only sailed to the amber shores of the Baltic, 
but had reached even America. 

In concluding his fourth chapter on the scientific astronomy 
of the Greeks and Romans, Sir George institutes a comparison 
between the Geocentric and the Heliocentric, the Ptolemaic and 
Copernican, systems of the universe ; and we regret to say that 
we cannot concur in the views which he has expressed :— 


‘The Copernican system of the universe,’ he observes, ‘and its 
subsequent completion by the Newtonian theory of universal gravita- 
tion, have had a purely scientific value, and have exercised scarcely 
any influence on the affairs of mankind. . . . . The annual measure 
of time has received no improvement since the modern astronomical 
revolution. With regard to the determination of a ship’s place at 
sea by astronomical methods, the invention of chronometers has been 
far more important than any improvement in astronomical theory. 
If the ancients had known the telescope and the clock, their scientific 
methods would have sufficed for nearly all practical purposes, although 
they might have held to the Geocentric hypothesis. Astronomy, as 
it has been developed by Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, and their 
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modern successors, has been treated by mathematical methods re- 
quiring the highest stretch of the reasoning faculty, and has furnished 
materials for sublime contemplation. But it is a science of pure cu- 
riosity ; it is directed exclusively to the extension of knowledge, in a 
field which human interests can never enter. An attempt has been 
made by some astronomers to distinguish between the solar system 
and sidereal astronomy ; but the distinction rests on no solid founda- 
tion. The periodic times of Uranus, the nature of Saturn’s ring, and 
the occultations of Jupiter’s satellites, are as far removed from the 
concerns of mankind, as the heliacal rising of Sirius, or the northern 
position of the Great Bear. Science ought, indeed, to be pursued for 
its own sake; and the human mind can be worthily occupied in the 
acquisition of knowledge which can never lead to any practical re- 
sult. But if the astronomical science of the ancients was less exact 
and comprehensive than that of the moderns, it had a closer bearing 
upon human affairs, and it nearly exhausted those departments which 
are useful to mankind.’ 

In these paragraphs there are three propositions which have 
greatly surprised us, and which we regret chiefly on account of 
the influence which their general acceptance must have on the 
future patronage, not only of astronomy, but of every other 
science. 

1. That the ancient astronomy had a closer bearing than the 
modern on humana affairs, and had nearly exhausted what was 
useful to mankind. 

2. That the modern astronomy exercises scarcely any prac- 
tical influence on the affairs of mankind, and is a science of pure 
curiosity, in a field which human interests can never enter. 

3. That there is no solid distinction between the solar system 
and sidereal astronomy. 

In this comparison of ancient with modern astronomy we 
cannot concur. The only practical result of the ancient astro- 
nomy was the partial reformation of the calendar, which it took 
them more than 2000 years to effect ; for the complete solution 
of the problem was not obtained till the Copernican system was 
announced. But what a meagre boon to society was this, com- 
pared with the advantages which navigation and geography have 
derived from the perfection of the solar and lunar tables, and 
even from those of the planets. It was to promote these great 
practical purposes that the observatory of Greenwich was founded, 
and that rewards were given by the British Government to Euler 
and Tobias Mayer as the improvers of the lunar theory. If 
human interests are no longer concerned in the advancement of 
astronomy, how can we justify the Government for supporting 
with the public money that noble institution at Greenwich, which 
has done such valuable work, and is still doing it under Mr 
Airy, one of the most gifted astronomers of any aye or country ? 
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It requires some courage to say that there can be any science 
into which human interests cannot enter. How often have we 
seen that the speculations of one age have become profoundly 
yractical in another ; and, were it otherwise with astronomy, the 
Seam sums now devoted to its advancement by every govern- 
ment in the Old and New World should be transferred to those 
more important sciences in which human interests and affairs are 
supposed to be more deeply embosomed. 

The allegation of our author, that there is no solid distinction 
between the solar system and sidereal astronomy, it is difficult to 
understand. Does it mean that the planets and fixed stars occupy 
the same region in space, or simply that stars are planets, and 
planets stars? The sidereal universe is placed at an immeasur- 
able distance beyond the solar system, and no material bodies but 
the comets enter into the vast space which intervenes. It has 
been proved, by the grand discoveries of the two Herschels, and 
others, that there are binary systems among the stars, in which 
one star revolves round another in determined periods, and to 
which the law of gravity extends; and it is not less true, from the 
observations of Mayer, Sir W. Herschel, Struve, and others, that 
the whole solar system is in motion round some distant body, in 
the starry sphere. If these are truths, the sidereal system of the 
universe, our own planetary system which it encloses, and the 
great system of comets, which seems to form with both a chain of 
communication, are distinctly marked spheres of creation, which 
the highest intellects will not fail to study, and from which the 
warmest and most enduring interests of humanity can never be 
dissociated. 

We have thus endeavoured, at a very humble distance, to fol- 
low Sir George Lewis in his Survey of the Astronomy and Chro- 
nology of the Ancients, limiting ourselves to a brief and simple 
abstract of the more important or popular topics to which he calls 
our attention. Our readers must peruse the work itself to form 
an idea of the stores of learning it contains, the ingenious and 
profound criticisms which characterize it, and the sound conclu- 
sions at which its author usually arrives. But, independently 
of the value of this work in its literary and scientific relations, it 
will be read with an additional interest as the production of one 
of the ablest and wisest of our modern statesmen. We have often 
had occasion to remark in these pages how rarely men of profound 
acquirements in literature and science have been called to dis- 
charge any public functions under government, either of a diploma- 
tic or administrative nature; while in foreign countries, and under 
arbitrary governments, the same class of men have been exten- 
sively employed. We have expressed our surprise that men of 
theoretical and practical talent have not found their way into 
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the House of Commons, where great questions of practical science 
and national interest are to be decided, and where wisdom with- 
out eloquence is one of the highest qualifications of a legislator. 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis is one of the few examples of a 
public servant yoked in the harness of the State, and successfully 
pursuing the higher studies of literature, politics, and philosophy. 
The calm dignity and unswerving consistency with which he has 
discharged the less responsible duties of official life, and the re- 
putation he has acquired as a scholar and philosopher, have raised 
him to several of the highest positions in the Cabinet; and we 
have no doubt that, in the bright roll of public men, to whom 
Providence has committed the destinies of England, there will 
not be found a wiser and a safer pilot to conduct the vessel of the 
State through the perils which have for some time been looming 
in the horizon of our country. 
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Art. [IX.—1. Poems by Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 5th 
Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 3 vols. 1862. 
2. Aurora Leigh: a Poem in Nine Books. 5th Edition. 
3. Poems before Congress. 1 vol. 
4, Last Poems. 1862. London: Chapman and Hall. 


In his Essay upon Joan of Arc, De Quincey thus addresses 
Woman, not as the general mother, but as the general sister: 
‘Woman, sister—there are some things which you do not execute 
as well as your brother, Man; no, nor ever will. Pardon me, if I 
doubt whether you will ever produce a great poet from your choirs, 
or a Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael Angelo, or a great philo- 
sopher, or a great scholar.” With perfect fairness might our 
sister retort that there are many things which she can execute 
better than her brother. She might also urge something more 
to the point, in the fact that woman has done very great things 
both in art and literature since De Quincey’s words were 
written—the greatest things probably she has ever done. She 
has not yet produced her Shakspeare, her Newton, her Bacon, 
her Handel; and most likely never will. But what she has 
done during the last twenty years is quite sufficient to make 
man look down on her from his intellectual throne with less of 
the smile of superiority. In more than one department of lite- 
rature she has run almost abreast of her brother in the race. 
It is very doubtful if the highest and richest nature of woman 
can ever be unfolded in its home life and wedded relationships, 
and yet at the same time blossom and bear fruit in art or lite- 
rature with a similar fulness) What we mean is, that there is 
so great a draft made upon woman by other creative works, as 
to make the chance very small that the general energy shall 
culminate in the greatest musician, for example. The nature of 
woman demands ¢hat to perfect it in life which must half lame 
it for art. A mother’s heart, at its richest, is not likely to get 
adequate expression in notes and bars, if it were only for the 
fact that she must be absorbed by other music. That which 
makes the mother wealthiest, will at the same time hinder the 
artist by at least one-half. Thus a woman-Shakspeare would 
really have to be doubly as great as the man Shakspeare, for he 
had not to bear a family with all its precious burdens ; nor does 
it appear that he paid very much attention to his family when 
it had been borne for him. So that, if woman should never stand 
on an equality with her brother at his noblest height, she may 
fairly plead inequality at starting, and more hindrances by the 
way. Great writers are the exception amongst men, and they 
must be still more so amongst women. Women, who are happy in 
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all home-ties, and who amply fill the sphere of their love and life, 
must, in the very nature of things, very seldom become writers. 
For most women, the whole of life is uttered in the one word 
‘love,’ the whole world compressed in the one word ‘home.’ 
They live the reality in such fulness, that there is no imperative 
need to seek refuge in an ideal world. And then, where is the 
incentive to sing or write? Perfect joy does not often set people 
writing. Joy is a more unconscious thing than sorrow.’ The 
reason why sorrow has inspired so many singers, is because it 
appeals so much more to the consciousness. It turns the eyes 
more within. And then it babbles, is more communicative, and 
loves to ease the heart of its burdens by telling its troubles. It 
is also lessened by being shared. Woman will seldom be able 
to ‘catch up the whole of life, and utter it ;’ it will generally be 
only the half of life, and because it is only the half will she often 
strive to utter it. Nevertheless, where the nature of woman is 
drawn or driven to seek expression in art or literature, by all 
means let her have warm welcome and brotherly cheer. She 
has many a tender and vivid revelation to make which is sealed 
toman. But her deeper intuitions demand an alliance with the 
most massive powers, ere the great books will be written of which 
her nature affords the index. 

In art and literature, woman has no past to speak of. Never 
till our time has she come upon the stage so excellently 
equipped for conquest, and with such a glory of intellectual 

ower. Since De Quincey wrote his words, we have seen Rosa 
ae handling her palette and pencil with manly mastery,— 
a worthy sister of Sir Edwin Landseer himself. We have had 
fiery little Charlotte Bronté emerging from those lonely York- 
shire wolds, with the wild Celtic blood working weirdly in her 
English veins; the magnetic sparkle of uneasy light kindling 
her eye, and holding the whole nation to listen to every word of 
her strange, startling story. The ancient Mariner hiiaself was 
not more successful. We have seen George Eliot lay hold of 
life with a large hand, look at it with a large eye, feel it with a 
large heart. We have seen her lifting the film of familiarity, 
and making the most commonplace lives most interesting. The 
low, barren flats of life have been enriched by her humour and 
quickened by her loving smile, until they have become more 
fertile than the most highly cultivated plots of literature. And 
we have acknowledged that, within novelist limits, she is almost 
a prose Shakspeare for her knowledge of human nature, and her 
power in delineating character. We might enumerate many 
more of our sister’s latter triumphs, but have to speak of perhaps 
her greatest. For De Quincey himself would have admitted 
that in Mrs Browning we have woman’s nearest approach to a 
great poet. We call her the greatest woman-poet of whom we 
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have any record. Not a complete and perfect poet by any 
means ; but great in virtue of her noble fire of passion, her in- 
spired rush of energy, which vitalizes wherever it moves, and 
the good, true, loving heart that beats through all her works,— 
thrilling tenderly or heaving mightily. We often think it would 
astonish many writers of the past who have been very much 
over-praised, and who got their fame just in time, if they could 
see what is being done in our day, and has been done since 
theirs. They would be surprised to find what a wealth of delight 
there was in human life which they left untouched, what depths 
of sorrow they never sounded, what heights of felicity they never 
attained, or even saw clear of the mist; what new lands and 
waste places have been brought into cultivation; what new 
worlds have been discovered — Australias and Californias of 
literature, rich in virgin gold. Not only would they be startled 
at the new mines opened, but also at the manner of working 
them. The closer contact, the clearer observation, and fuller 
detail, would seem quite as marvellous as the ampler range. 
And so, if a poetess like Sappho could but see the wealth of 
poetry poured forth profusely by Mrs Browning,—see what we 
demand now-a-days before we apply the name of poet,—see the 
long years of lonely toil, the slow accumulation of results, the 
variety and combination of mental powers required,—we can 
fancy that she would shrink from her own fame. 


The publication of the ‘Last Poems’ of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, as well as of the fifth edition of her collected poems, 
affords us the opportunity, or rather seems to lay on us the duty, 
of attempting a more full delineation of her genius than our 
pages have yet supplied. Even should we be tempted to repeat 
passages which are familiar to many readers, we shall readily be 
excused, on account of the intrinsic beauty of the poems them- 
selves, and the deeper interest which they derive, both from the 
growing fame of Mrs Browning, and the mournful fact that her 
‘Last Poems’ have now been given to the world. 

As a poet, she stands among women unrivalled and alone. In 
passionate tenderness, capaciousness of imagination, freshness 
of feeling, vigour of thought, wealth of ideas, and loftiness of 
soul, her poetry stands alone amongst all that has ever been 
written by women. Her faults have too often furnished a sub- 
ject for the critic and criticastor during her lifetime, for us to 
care to dwell upon them, now we have heard the last thrillings 
of her harp-strings. They lie on the surface of her works, and 
have their rootage in the depth of her being, and circumstances 
of her early life. A certain disproportion betwixt the matter and 
the manner at times is one of them. But it would be very short- 
sighted to charge her with insincerity, when she uses larger 
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language than the matter may warrant; for the fault lies in the 
strength of her sincerity striving and struggling with stammering 
lips, and insufficient mastery of the force within her. Again, 
there was some flaw in her musical faculty. She seems to have 
had the lyrical impetus, the real leaping of the soul into song, with- 
out the power of making the words dance to the internal tune. 
Her strongest feelings could not fuse the music into sufficient 
fluency, her most pressing thoughts did not ‘voluntary move 
harmonious numbers.’ This makes many of her noblest lyrics 
difficult to read, and lessens the enjoyment. 

Her work is always best when she is most restrained by the 
nature of the subject, or the stress of the measure. Her great 
strength, full of starts and ebulliant overflows, moves the more 
steadily and gracefully in proportion to the weight of responsi- 
bility or fetter of form which she carries. In the ‘ Portuguese 
Sonnets,’ for example, the fiery spirit is subdued into a softer 
and more womanly strength. ‘The great heart heaves more 
gently, the passionate voice is low with a murmuring tenderness. 
In ‘ Casa Guidi Windows,’ the measure does much to keep the 
straining mental vigour within bounds. In ‘ Aurora Leigh, 
we see, as it were, all the proud wilfulness and audacity and 
quick blood of a magnificent girlhood, in which nature is far too 
strong for the ties of custom or the formalities of art. Stirred 
to the depths of her being, and inspired with a purpose, she 
lashes out in all directions, and her energy exposes all her faults 
and failings. The voice is often elevated beyond the musical 
pitch. Her mind often flashes out its thoughts in the zig-zag of 
the lightning, as it were, rather than in the straight line of solar 
light. We are frequently more impressed with the display of 
force than with the amount of work, and feel inclined to say 
with the Scotchwoman to Dr Brown when he put forth so much 
superfluous strength to ‘catch a crab, and fell backwards in 
the boat,—‘ Less pith, and more to the purpose.” Again, in 
her prodigal abundance, she sows her seed of thought too thick 
and too fast,—forgetting that the crop does not so much depend 
on the quantity sown, as on the proportion that takes root, and 
that too much brings forth too little : half would have been better 
than the whole. 

Another fault is that of incongruity. This undoubtedly arose 
from her education, and from her spending her early life so much 
apart. But many of her apparent incongruities, arising from 
remote allusions, are increased, if not occasioned, by the reader’s 
not detecting the connection, from not knowing or not remem- 
bering at the moment the fact that supplies it. One of her critics, 
for instance, takes her to task for these lines :— 

‘ Never flinch, 
But still, unscrupulously epic, catch 
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Upon the burning lava of a song, 

The full-veined, heaving, double-breasted age : 

But when the next shall come, the men of that 

May touch the impress with reverent hand, and say, 

Behold, behold, the paps we all have sucked !’ 
And he cries out against the savage contrast of burning lava and 
a woman’s breast, because in the latter are concentrated the 
fullest and sweetest ideas of life. But that was not the side of 
the metaphor which was uppermost in the writer’s mind, or which 
will flash first in the mind of any one who recalls the lava mould 
of that beautiful bosom found, if we remember rightly, amongst 
the ruins of Pompeii. 

Another charge has been brought against Mrs Browning, that 
her language is at times coarse, and her boldness almost irreve- 
rent. The same thing has been urged against Charlotte Bronté. 
In both cases the breadth of utterance is the result of unsullied 
purity of thought and feeling. Women like these, of free and 
ofty spirit, who have lived apart from society, are frequently 
unconscious of that which appeals most to the consciousness of 
others. But it should always be remembered, that it is the high 
privilege of virtue to be able to speak what vice would blush to 
utter, and to know no shame. It may be that, in such a matter, 
we are the furthest from the noblest nature,—not the writers who 
maintain their prerogative of plain speaking. 

One great defect in Mrs Browning’s mental character, which 
is the parent of many defects in her poetry, is her want of 
humour. This is one of the quickest and most clear-sighted of 
all the faculties, and as keenly alive to the incongruous in our- 
selves as in the acts of others. It has the power of enlarging the 
eye, making the look calm, the head wise, the wisdom ripe. It is 
always putting forth kindly feelers, and trying to embrace the 
whole world in its geniality. It lubricates dry places, puts a 
smile into the saddest aspect of things, makes allowance for dis- 
erepancies, and has a sympathy with the crippled intentions, the 
arrested developments, the premature failures of life. What the 
faculty of humour is worth to a writer, may be seen in George 
Eliot’s works, where it has flowered in such quiet fulness as may 
not be seen more than once in a century. This want in Mrs 
Browning may have been in great measure a matter of the 
physical health. Ifthe humour of abundant life, with its over- 
flow of animal spirits, could but have run riot for awhile through 
her veins, it would have effectually cleared her blood of its early 
sick-room taint. This brings us naturally to the life which she 
lived, and out of which she made her poetry. 

The world in general has got its first glimpse of Elizabeth 
Barrett through Miss Mitford’s kind old eyes, thiat dwelt so lov- 
ingly on the young Greek-student girl, living her lonely London 
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life with books for companions, instead of women and men. We 
have seen an early poem of hers on ‘ Mind,’ or some such title, 
printed earlier than the classical period of her studies. It 
showed the brain at work before the heart had sent up its inspira- 
tions. It revealed a young poet of such parts, that she needed 
all that we sum up in the word ‘life,’ to ripen her nature, and 
do justice to her great gifts. Every shoot put forth by her 
expanding existence ought to have come into contact with such 
kinds of food as would have assimilated healthily. These should 
have been—grasping the human world, and the world of flowers 
and leaves, beasts and birds. The sea, it seems, should have 
sent its salt freshness, the old grey mountains have contributed 
strength, the green country its sweetnesses, the spring-wind 
should have given her blood a brighter bloom, the blue heaven 
and golden sunshine have made her spirits dance within her ; and 
these should have led her out with ruddy cheek, happy light 
heart, and ready hand, into the companionship of live human 
beings, all of which might have enriched her nature by giving 
or receiving. Instead of this, we hear of the early doom in- 
doors, the dim life in the sick-room, the mental life kindled and 
burning at the expense of the physical, the long train of many 
sufferings, the way of life sad and shadowy to be walked wearily 
in ill health, and the vista marked across at the end with an 
early grave. Such was the life and prospect which have been 
sketched for the young poetess in her early years. We doubt 
whether in this case, as in others, the lot was really so bad as 
our imaginations are apt to colour it, especially when it has been 
drawn by the imaginations of others. We have met with people 
who have assured us that the sisters Bronté by no means lived 
the dismal life that we had realized; and that, amidst all the 
loneliness and misery, they often managed to extract a good deal 
of pleasure from life. Still there was enough shutting up, 
in the case of Elizabeth Barrett, to set her mind growing in 
the world of books when it ought to have been expanding in 
a world warm with life: the mind was growing, as it were, in 
a dark cellar, when it should have been shooting and striking 
root out of doors under the breathing influence of spring. 

The whole tendency of this life was to grow apart from that 
material which is the very clay in which the poet works. At 
any time, the strong imagination has difficulty enough to get 
fleshed, as we may phrase it, so as to dwell in common human 
forms, walk in common human footsteps, and speak our common 
human language. It is no easy matter to catch Pegasus, and put 
him into harness. But when the outer world is mainly closed, 
and the inner world of consciousness unhealthily quickened and 
stimulated, the difficulty of bringing the imagination to bear for 
working purposes is many times greater. Ordinary men and 
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women grow up naturally in the ordinary forms. They are 
moulded to the ordinary condition of things, while the conscious- 
ness is awaking gradually. They seldom feel lost with surprise 
at the state of matters in which they have grown up. They do 
not feel eager to use the stride of a disembodied spirit, and so 
step forth over this world’s boundaries. They take kindly to the 
law of gravitation. They are fitly fleshed, and don’t hear the 
music of the spheres, but are quite content to tread in the every- 
day track. If strongly moved by emotion, the soul can find room 
to palpitate within the senses, and is not for ever trying to flap 
its wings without, and soar over the heights that hem it round. 
There are spirits, however, that seem not to grow up in this na- 
tural way, receiving food and growth through the senses. They 
appear to have dropt on the planet ready made. They often go 
wailing round our world, and seek in vain to get in: so they 
dwell ym all eyes for the sorrows and wrongs, the scars and 
rents of humanity; all ears for the cry of pain, that is heard 
high above the music of pleasure,—low for very happiness,— 
because the voice of misery is shrill. They see all the more of 
life’s manifold mournfulness, because feeling so little of its joy, 
that fills so many a life to the brim of felicity. They only hear 
the ringing of the empty cup when it is dashed down! There 
was something of this in Mrs Browning, and she found many 
doors into life closed to her during those early years. This will 
account for her endeavours to make a world of her own, not 
being native to ours, which she did with an intrepidity of impulse 
more daring than man’s deliberate valour, or rather with the 
— of a child that is not tall enough to apprehend the 
obstacles which are visible to a loftier vision. 

From various causes, much of our modern subjective mind is 
in a similar condition to that indicated by Sydney Smith, when 
he described some small friend of his as having his intellect im- 
properly exposed. It does not get sufficiently immersed in 
matter for ordinary human contact. The matter is to be found 
in human life. The poet must marry that. His love must bea 
wedded love, and not a love apart, or it will fail of its rightful issue. 
Milton was quite right in holding it necessary that the poet should 
acquire an insight into all seemly and generous affairs. Words- 
worth, on the other hand, tells us of his feeling so much apart at 
times, as to be compelled to clasp a tree in order that he might make 
sure of his own identity. And we cannot help thinking that it 
would do many others a world of good to clasp a wife or husband, 
and an armful of children. Literature is, or should be, the ex- 
pression of life; and to reach a full and complete expression, the 
writer must live the life in its manifold fulness and completeness. 
The = must take this world for better or for worse, and be 
united to humanity in all its highest, and some of its sorrowfullest 
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relationships. Mrs Browning commenced far away from our 
ordinary world of women and men, and her writing was, as a 
natural result, all too far from our business and our bosoms. 
Our main interest in her, as she sits darkly in the shadow of 
ZEschylus, is one of curiosity and wonder. After marvelling at 
the course of her studies, we marvel that she should not have 
brought from them any touch of the Greek statuesqueness of 
style, the marble calm of its form and finish. Evidently there 
was not much affinity of nature to attract, or there would surely 
have been some Greek likeness in the English poet’s art. The 
reader must be aerially equipped for travelling in cloudland if 
he is to follow the poetess F scant several of her early poems. 
The atmosphere of these heights is too rare for common human 
breathing, and the heights themselves appear too unsubstantial 
and shadowy to offer any real foothold, if they could be reached. 
Nevertheless, they show a spacious mind, richly and diversely 
furnished ; aspiration tending heavenward, irresistible as burning 
flames, and a courage more glorified in failure than much which 
has stood crowned with the world’s success. She has dared to 
grapple with such a subject as the Crucifixion, and look on its 
agony through the eyes of seraphs, who saw the sight, and heard 
the cry that Heaven did not answer. Of this poem—‘ the Sera- 
phim’—the poetess speaks thus in her epilogue :— 


‘I, too, may haply smile another day 
At the far recollection of this lay, 
When God may call me in your midst to dwell, 
To hear your most sweet music’s miracle, 
And see your wondrous faces. May it be! 
For His remembered sake, the Slain on rood, 
Who ‘rolled His earthly garment’ red in blood 
(Treading the wine-press), that the weak, like me, 
Before His heavenly throne shall walk in white.’ 


The day for smiling thus has now come for her. 

Very many fine passages might be extracted from the ‘ Drama 
of Exile,’ and their brilliance would be always warm with heart- 
heat, their floweriness always fragrant. The most human thing 
—and it is most piercing—is where the poor, fallen nature, hav- 
ing drunk of the bitter cup, and added its clear seeing to the 
eyes, can forgive Lucifer for very pity, and with such pathos 
of forgiveness, that he starts back, stung by this unlooked-for 
revelation! For Adam is able to see in the clear light of his 
great grief, that Lucifer has also fallen! He comprehends 
by the vast brows, and melancholy eyes, and outlines of faded 
angelhood, that he must have fallen from heights sublime ; 
and it must have been a mighty fall to his present place. 
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What darkness of desolation, what blank majesty there is in 
these lines :— 


‘It seems as if he looked from grief to God, 
And could not see Him.’ 


We must touch upon one or two of Mrs Browning’s smaller 
_ of another period, and pass on to those of a later time. 

ere are a few stanzas calmer and more musical than usual, 
and they linger in the memory, soothing and unforgetable. 


‘ Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 
Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this,— 
‘“ He giveth His beloved sleep?” 


‘What would we give to our beloved ? 
The hero’s heart, to be unmoved, 
The poet’s star-tuned harp, to sweep, 
The patriot’s voice to teach and rouse, 
The monarch’s crown, to light the brows? 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


‘ What do we give to our beloved ? 
A little faith all undisproved, 
A little dust to overweep, 
And bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake. 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


«Sleep soft, beloved,” we sometimes say, 
But have no time to charm away 
Sad dreams, that through the eyelids creep. 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber, when 
He giveth His beloved sleep. 


‘For me, my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the mummer’s leap, 
Would now its wearied vision close, 
Would child-like on His love repose, 
Who giveth His beloved sleep. 


‘ And, friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 

Let One most loving of you all 
Say, “ Not a tear must o’er her fall :” 
** He giveth His beloved sleep.”’ 


The ‘Romance of the Swan’s Nest’ is naively natural in feel- 
ing, and exquisitely told. Little Ellie sits alone musing to 
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herself as she dips her naked feet in the stream that flows 
musically by. She knows of a swan’s nest among the reeds, 
but will not tell the secret to any one until the destined lover 
shall come; and after having done great deeds, and wooed and 
waited long, he shall kneel at her knee, and to him she will 
discover the swan’s nest among the reeds. Having settled the 
matter to her own smiling satisfaction, Little Ellie rises from 
her dream, and thinks she will just peep in on the eggs, as is her 
daily habit. Alas, the eggs are gone, the wild swan has deserted 
her nest, and rats have gnawed the reeds. They who can see 
deep a may find a subtle allegory in the simplicity of this 
ballad. 
‘Bertha in the Lane’ is a favourite with most of Mrs Brown- 
ing’s readers, and it is one of her best minor poems. It is a 
age from that red-leaved book of the human heart sacredly 
inscribed to woman’s hidden suffering. Nothing, perhaps, will 
more astonish us in the next life than to see revealed the un- 
known self-sacrifice that has been lived by woman in this life. 
Here is an instance which the poet has made known. The 
elder of two sisters has been beloved until the lover sees the 
younger one, when his passion pales for the other, and kindles 
for her. The elder sees the change, and at length hears of it 
unawares. She determines to give place to the younger, and fold 
the robe of pain lightly about the breaking heart. She is soon 
worn and wearied out in the struggle, and on her death-bed 
confesses all to her sister, who has been so innocently happy in her 
stolen love; but there must be no regret, as there is no reproach. 
‘I had died, dear, all the same ; 
Life’s long joyous jostling game 
Is too loud for my meek shame. 
I am pale as crocus grows, 
Close beside a rose tree’s root ; 
Whosoe’er would reach the rose, 
Treads the crocus underfoot.’ 
There is one last leap of the old love, one flickering forth of the 
old affection before the life-flame expires for ever. He might 
come for a word of parting,—the poor heart listens !— 
‘ Are there footsteps at the door ? 
Look out quickly. Yea or nay? 
Some one might be waiting for 
Some last word that I might say. 
Nay! so best, so angels would 
Stand off clear from deathly road, 
Not to cross the sight of God.’ 


The poetess is coming nearer home to us, and getting closer 
to the beating heart of humanity. Her hold of life is growing 
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larger and surer, and by-and-by she will win a gentle nestling- 
place in the affections of all true and noble lovers with certain 
sonnets called ‘ From the Portuguese,’ which were not found 
in the language of Camoens, but in her own womanly heart. 

These Portuguese sonnets contain a very tender history. They 
are an iliuminated leaf in the book of life that was hitherto poor 
and pale, wanting the warm lights and colours of the vitalest 
human affection. Hitherto the writer has lived apart some- 
where on the boundary of life, with the wan light of another 
world whitening her face, and the dusky shadows of the past 
darkening it as they hovered near. At times she seemed closer 
to them than to us, and better fitted to understand them than 
hold converse with us. She turned from the banquet prepared 
sumptuously with life’s cates, and wines, and dainties, and put 
aside the-proffered pleasures. She saw the happy faces, and felt 
the happy hearts in the ring of merry voices, all the while fearful 
lest her own pulse should take too large a leap. She looked and 
saw that it was good, but turned away murmuring, ‘ Not for me ; 
not for me.’ The confession of this self-abnegating soul being 
drawn gradually towards the marriage-feast of noblest minds, all 
the while pleading its own unworthiness, and glowing into highest 
beauty with the efforts of modest self-disparagement, is one of the 
most ‘ secret, sweet, and precious’ things in all poetry. 


‘I thought once how Theocritus had sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished-for years, 
Who each one in a gracious hand appears 
To bear a gift for mortals, old or young : 
And, as I mused it in his antique tongue, 
I saw in gradual vision, through my tears, 
The sweet, sad years, the melancholy years, 
Those of my own life, who by turns had flung 
A shadow across me. Straightway I was ’ware, 
So weeping, how a mystic shape did move 
Behind me, and drew me backward by the hair, 
And a voice said in mastery as I strove, 
“Guess now who holds thee?” “ Death,” Isaid. But there 
The silver answer rang, “ Not Death, but Love.” 


Although it is Love and not Death that has caught her, the 
startled spirit urges her unfitness for Love, her familiarity with 
Death. She still treats it as a mistake. She pleads her unlike- 
ness to the wooer. He is a guest for queens, a singer of poems 
such as would make the dancers on palace-floors stop to listen 
to his music, and watch his lips. Why should he pause at her 
door, to let his music fall in golden fulness? The casement 
is broken, the bats and owls build: without the house; there 
is desolation within. Such a shadow must not stand in his light. 
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He must go. Yet she will remember him in her prayers; and 
when she beseeches God, He will hear the beloved name, and 
see within her eyes the ‘tears of two.’ But soon there steals a 
new dawn over the face of things. To love and be beloved 
makes a wonderful change in the way of looking at life. Still, 
what can she, so poor, give back in return for so rich a love? No- 
thing. Nohigh gifts or graces. She has nothing to give but love. 
Perhaps there is something worthy of acceptation in mere love ! 
For when she murmurs to herself the simple words, ‘I love thee,’ 
she stands transfigured, and feels glorified ; and the flush rises 
up from breast to brow with a ruby large enough for others to 
see that it is the very impression made by Love’s signet-ring. 
Then comes this surprise of thought :— 
‘Beloved, my Beloved, when I think 

That thou wast in the world a year ago, 

What time I sat alone here in the snow, 

And saw no footprint, heard the silence sink 

No moment at thy voice . . . but, link by link, 

Went counting all my chains, as if that so 

They never could fall off at any blow 

Struck by thy possible hand. . . . Why thus I drink 

Of life’s great cup of wonder! Wonderful, 

Never to feel thee thrill the day or night 

With personal act or speech,—nor ever cull 

Some prescience of thee with the blossoms white 

Thou sawest growing! Atheists are dull 

Who cannot guess God’s presence out of sight.’ 

We feel it almost sacrilege to go on summarizing these son- 
nets, for they have the fairy fineness of the gossamer, the deli- 
cacy of dew all a-tremble, in their loving delineation of tender 
minutiz, such as love delights to pore over. 

‘I marvelled, my Beloved, when I read 
Thy thought so in the letter, I am thine— 
But . . . so much to thee? Can I pour thy wine 
While my hands tremble? Then my soul, instead 
Of dreams of death, resumes life’s lower range. 
I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 
My near sweet view of heaven for earth and thee.’ 

The growth of a new interest in life and this world is beauti- 
fully told. We are made to feel how the fresh tendrils that love 
puts forth twine about the soul, and hold it toearth. It is drawn 
towards a closer nestling-place irresistibly, as the heart of the 
mother-bird is drawn down into the nest full of new life. And 
from thence it looks on the vast cold expanse around, and shrinks 
from the unknown region into which its aspirations once soared. 

‘ Let us stay 
Rather on earth, Beloved, where the unfit 
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Contrarious moods of men recoil away 

And isolate pure spirits, and permit 

A place to stand and love in for a day, 

With darkness and the death-hour rounding it.’ 


With what subtle, sweet casuistry she gradually convinces 
herself, at the same time informing us with much delightful sim- 
=~ that men are more than the visions with which she once 
ived, and that the gifts of God put our best dreams to shame! 
And then how naturally this leaning together of two hearts, 
until two persons touch, begets a desire of being together, and 
this, again, brings forth the longing for keeping together. The 
happy companionship of two makes the loneliness of one all the 
more lonely ! 

‘ Ah, keep near and close, 
Thou dove-like help! and, when my fears would rise, 
With thy broad heart serenely interpose.’ 


The reader will easily surmise that we are now pretty close to 
the church door, and will feel too reverent to set foot in the 
sanctuary. But, after our eyes are veiled to the vision of mar- 
riage life, the closing confession is still heard; and this was the 
full meaning of the heart’s emphatic ‘I will, when the knees 
bent at the altar with the great weight of its love. 


‘How do I love thee? Let me count the ways. 

I love thee to the depth, and breadth, and height 
My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right ; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs and with my childhood’s faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints; I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death.’ 


We have treated these sonnets personally, and cannot help it. 
The veil of disguise was always thin, the features were visible 
and unmistakeable within, and the loving eyes glowed through it. 
Mrs Browning is always a personal poet. 

Almost all the great poets of our century have been so. We 
cannot here enter upon a consideration of the causes which make 
the Elizabethan poets dramatic and impersonal, and the Victorian 
poets subjective and personal. But Mrs Browning is remark- 
ably and intensely personal. She does not sing her song, and 
present you with it as something apart from herself, finished and 
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sent forth to the world with the artist’s love and farewell. You 
cannot separate her and her poetry. She is patent in every line. 
Her own nature is felt, her own spirit shines, her own voice 
pleads through all her poetry. Not only is this so, but you are 
obliged, as it were, to be with her in the act of writing. She 
does not sing to you in the distance; she writes in your pre- 
sence. You see the face flashing white with thought, the eye 
kindled large with feeling, the hand trembling in its eagerness 
to scatter round the thick-coming throng of emotions, ideas, and 
fancies. Indeed, you hear the very scratching of the hurrying 
pen on the paper. The great poets of the objective class do 
not do thus, and yet there is in it a marvellous charm. The 
larger number of readers of poetry prefer this kind of relation- 
ship to the personal poet; they can get so much nearer home 
to the poet nature in this way,—the personality in flesh and 
blood is so much more powerful with them than the ideal crea- 
tions of the dramatists. So that this kind of poets, and poetry, 
and way of working, has its compensations,—after all that has 
been said against its narrower limits and lowlier place. 
Mrs Browning, we repeat, is intensely senna Her appeals 
have in them the sharp cry of a woman’s voice, at times pierc- 
ingly pathetic. She does not solicit our sympathies merely with 
pen and paper; but the poetess comes herself, and pleads her 
cause in person. She goes straight to the heart of the matter, 
and does not stand upon ceremony; right on through many a 
conventionalism she goes, not careful to walk in the world’s 
ways, or use its favourite phrases. In that cry of the children, 
which is only second to Hood’s ‘ Song of the Shirt’ in its ex- 
postulation with society, there is a striking instance of her 
piercing personal intensity, where she presents the naked, warm, 
beating, and bleeding child-heart in the path that so many are 
treading, and sorrowfully asks if they can trample it under foot. 
All the forming forces about her early life undoubtedly tended 
to sharpen her mind to this personal point, and it is natural that 
she should penetrate further, and win her greatest success in this 
personal way. Being so little dramatic, having so little will, or 
wish, or leisure to go out of herself, and enter into the individu- 
ality of others, she is all the more effective in description. It is 
here that she finds neither let nor hindrance, and her genius 
reaches to its full stature. We may see this if we go back to the 
time of ‘ Duchess May, and that description of her mounting 
on horseback in front of her husband for the double death-ride, 
as though it were some mount of transfiguration, and she shone 
all over, glorified with the spirit of self-sacrifice, as with a proud 
smile she lighted the way to their dark bridal. 
Her power in delineating by means of description is equally 
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great, whether she sets before us an angel whose ‘eyes were 
dreadful, for you saw that they saw God,’ or she paints the por- 
trait of ‘Dog Flush,’ the darling of luxurious fortunes, nursed 
and petted in the lap of plenty, his two eyes looking out on you, 
golden-clear, from between the long lazy ears, and every silken 
hair burnished with soft splendour. 

She could make of her descriptive power almost a new art ; 
a something which quite reversed the old ideas of the word 
‘descriptive’ when applied to poetry, she could crowd so much 
meaning into so few words. Take a few of her poet-pictures 
in illustration :— 


‘Here Homer, with the broad suspense, 
Of thundrous brows, and lips intense 
Of garrulous god-innocence. 


‘There, Shakspeare, on whose forehead climb 
The crowns o’ the world. O eyes sublime, 
With tears and laughters for all time ! 


‘ And Schiller with heroic front, 
Worthy of Plutarch’s kiss upon’t, 
Too large for wreath of modern wont. 


‘ And Chaucer with his infantine, 
Familiar clasp of things divine. 
That mark upon his lip is wine. 


‘And Burns, with pungent passionings 
In his deep eyes. 


And Shelley, in his white-ideal, 
All statue-blind.’ 


Or glance for a moment at that wonderful poem, ‘ Aurora 
Leigh, and see how this power runs through it, redeemingly 
and enrichingly, almost slion up for all the want of dramatic 
aptitude. What immortal touches it lavishes, and what things 
to think over it supplies! To mention only a few at random. 
Who can ever forget that description of the nestled babe in its 
little soft bed, warm and ruddy with life, the tiny ‘holdfast 
hands’ which had closed on the mother’s finger as it went to 
sleep, and ‘kept the mould of it;’ and the blue eyes slowly 
opening wide on its mother. Or the descriptions of Lady 
Waldemar, the beautiful woman-serpent brightening with some 
new glory of colour, and enfolding some fresh grace of form with 
every deadly motion, which show us that the devil never stole 
on mankind more caressingly, or was more cleverly detected and 
— The sketch of Lord Howe, too long for us to quote, 
is perfect. So is that hint of Sir Blaise :— 
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‘Good Sir Blaise’s brow is high, 

And noticeably narrow ; a strong wind 

You fancy might unroof him suddenly, 

And blow that great top attic off his head, 

So piled with feudal relics.’ 
The description of Marian Earle driven forth— 

‘ The swine’s road, headlong o’er a precipice, 
In such a curl of hell-foam caught and choked.’ 

and of poor blind Romney, as he stands pale in the moonlight, 
stretching out his arms towards the ‘solemn, thrilling, proud, 
pathetic voice’ of Marian. Here the passion goes right to the 
heart-roots and shakes the tears down by storm, from those who 
are not lightly moved. 

Before writing ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ Mrs Browning had done far 
more in poetry than any other woman living or dead. In that 
poem, she set herself to do what no man in our time has at- 
tempted: that is, to recover the lost ground which the poets 
have given up to the novelists. Many of our living writers of 
romance would, if they had lived in the Elizabethan era, have 
written dramas in verse, instead of prose novels in three volumes. 
The novel, however, seems now to lord it over the whole world 
of incident, and, up to the time of ‘Aurora Leigh’ at least, 
appeared to be pushing the poet out of the world, or rather, was 
shutting him up closer day by day in his own narrow sub jective 
world, ‘until he was somewhat like the criminal, the walls of 
whose prison closed in on him hour by hour. 

In ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ Mrs Browning has made a most plucky 
effort to break from this prison- -house of poetry, and enlarge the 
boundaries of the poet’s outer world. To our thinking, she has 
completely succeeded in competing with the novelist. She has 
given a natrative-interest to her work which carries the reader 
along eagerly to the end ; at the same time she has scattered such 
a profusion of thought, and such a wealth of fancies, by the way, 
that you may go back again and back again for ever, and not 
gather up all the good things. If the ‘writer could have put 
forth as much stre1 eth of art in repression as there is fervour of 
nature in ebulliance, if her force had only been rounded with 
Tennyson’s finish,—‘ Aurora Leigh’ would have been by far the 
greatest poem yet written in our century. Greatest it is in virtue 
of its immense riches of poetry, and in the power which it shows 
of clothing with immortality the spirit of our time. But it was 
not evolved and finished with that pondering patience whereby 
the master artists have reached their perfectness. There was 
not time enough for such an amount of matter to acquire the 
highest shape. We admit that ‘Aurora Leigh’ often has the 
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look of much of our nineteenth century work, and seems lettered 
with ‘ our time,’ rather than for all times. It not only reflects 
the life and thought of our century in manifold aspects, but the 
work also mirrors the feverish haste, the conflict of opposite 
elements, and all the perplexities and difficulties out of which we 
are to escape, it seems, if we will only hurry on fast enough. 
We are speaking of the ‘building from the outside. There is rich 
and rare work within. There is length, and breadth, and height ; 
looks of grandeur to ‘ threaten the profane,’ and daitity filagree 
to charm | the fastidious ; while so numerous are the golden lights 
of imagination, that it seems to be one great flame of beauty ! 

There is pretty sure to be something i in a work like ‘ Aurora 
Leigh,’ which will not be rightly judged by the time in which 
it is written ; we mean in the relationship of material supplied 
by that time to artistic purposes. A similar difficulty to that 
which the sculptor meets with in arraying his marble in the 
dress of to-day, will have to be faced by the poet who shall try 
to do what Mrs Browning has done. ‘The purists will cry out 
on much as being totally unfit for poetry; the lovers of “high 
art will exclaim against the introduction of that which they con- 
sider so low. This is a matter not to be settled these hundred 
years, and then we fancy readers will often be thankful for many 
things which the critics of our time condemned as unworthy. 
Especially will this be so with much that they have objected to 
in Tennyson’s ‘ Maude,’ and Mrs Browning’s ‘ Aurora Leigh.’ 

The great failure, artistically speaking, of the latter poem, is 
in the author’s almost passionately frantic endeavour to clutch 
at the utmost reality. Now, we ourselves are pre-Raphaelite in 
our reach after reality ; that is, we look upon reality as the better 
name for the highest ideal, because it puts the seekers on a surer 
road, and in a truer attitude. But we do not ask that the realists 
in painting or poetry shall show themselves to us with the muscles 
all starting, and the forehead sweating in the strain after it. We 
must not have the endeavour painfully thrust on us, that should 
be hidden in the art. The reality should be reached as a matter 
of course. The minutiz, the slow step by step, and touch by 
touch, of a loving and patient spirit, should all be concealed. 
It is for the critical mind to expound and insist, to take the 
skeleton in pieces and put it together again for our edification ; 
it is for the artist to clothe the skeleton with flesh and blood, 
and make it live. 

There is nothing conscious or prepense in the realism of Shak- 
speare. He can work with infinite detail, and reach reality where 
never man did; but he does not set about doing it as though he 
said, ‘ Now, see what a realist I am going to “be? All is na- 
tural, and like the working of natural forces without personal 
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effort. He is so perfectly en rapport with his work, that his 
mastery over it seems as natural as play. Of course, this 
yower could only be thus perfect in one whose familiarity with 
all forms of humanity was so great, that he could put on ‘purple 
in its palaces of stately passion, or creep on hands and knees to 
peer into its dim caves of crime. Mrs Browning is so much in 
earnest, that she cannot hide her efforts to grasp at reality. She 
comes to her work of ‘Aurora Leigh’ with a great flush and 
tumult of new life in her, and a stronger grasp of this world. 
She has not chosen a subject, as Tennysen does, to mould into 
perfect shape through years and years of calm and patient toil. 
A purpose has seized her soul, and she must follow it. She is 
tremendously in earnest, and she will be utterly real on low 
ground as w ell as high, on commonplace subjects as well as on 
rare. And so she goes at her work with brimmed eyes, and 
hurrying lips, and beating heart. On, on she goes, with great 
bursts of feeling and cushes of thought, that follow one another 
with a spontaneity that i is always surprising, often startling, and 
sometimes savage. Look not for the calm and finish of a Greek 
statue from such an attitude of mind, and such a woman’s work. 
It is not a statue, for it is shaped out of human flesh and blood. 
You see the heart heave within a form vital from top to toe: 
there is fire in the eyes, breath between the lips, the red of life 
on the cheek ; it is warm with passion, and welling with poetry, 
in the double-breasted bounteousness of a large nature and 
liberal heart. 


These ‘Last Poems’ of Mrs Browning bring us to ground 
that we have not yet touched on here—her love for Italy, her 
record of personal impressions received in that land, and her 
many cries for its deliverance. We need not now go back to 
‘Casa Guidi Windows ; and we have little to say of the ‘Poems 
before Congress,’ save that we think she saw the deliverer with 
other eyes than oursyas he came over the Alps in the great dawn 
of deliverance, arrayed in splendours not his own, and inspired 
with other motives than his admirers at the time saw. One thing 
we have to acknowledge, here as elsewhere, is the courage with 
which she never hesitates to lift up her voice for what she con- 
siders the right. She is instant in season and out of season. 
Politics do not improve her temper, artistically speaking. They 
are not calculated to calm such a throbbing heart as hers. They 
will not bring forth any such quaint music as that from the 
song of a tree ‘spirit in the ‘ Drama of Kxile, who thus rocks the 
listening sense as on one of her own swinging branches— 

‘The Divine impulsion cleave es 

In dim movements to the leaves, 
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Dropt and lifted, dropt and lifted, 
In the sunlight greenly sifted, 
In the sunlight and the moonlight, 
Greenly sifted through the trees. 
Ever wave the Eden trees, 
In the nightlight and the noonlight, 
With a ruffling of green branches, 
Shaded off to resonances, 
Never stirred by rain or breeze.’ 
They will not call up in all its delicate loveliness and pure 
splendour any more such graceful fancies as this :— 
‘So, young muser, I sat listening 
To my fancy’s wildest word ; 
On a sudden through the glistening 
7 Leaves around, a little stirred, 
Came a sound, a sense of music, which was rather felt than heard. 


‘ Softly, finely, it unwound me, 
From the world it shut me in, 
Like a fountain falling round me, 
Which, with silver waters thin, 

Holds a little marble Naiad sitting smilingly within.’ 

Instead, we have such fierce flashes as this, with its lightning 
like vividness. Anything more full of awful suggestion than 
the two last lines we do not know :— 

‘Peace, you say ?—yes, peace in truth: 
But such a peace as the ear can achieve 
*T wixt the rifle’s click and the rush of the ball, 
’*Twixt the tiger’s spring and the crunch of the tooth, 
’Twixt the dying Atheist’s negative 
And God’s face—waiting after all!’ 
Or such a picture as this of poor Peter, in his present Roman 
difficulty :— 
‘Peter, Peter, he does not speak ; 
He is not as rash as in old Galike : 
Safer a ship, though it toss and leak, 
Than a reeling foot on a rolling sea! 
And he’s got to be round in the girth, thinks he.’ 

There are better things in these ‘Last Poems’ than the poli- 
tical. The poem ‘Mother and Poet’ is glowing with noble 
fire. Here is one fine natural touch from it. The speaker is a 
poetess and a mother, who has two sons dead for Italy :— 


‘What art can a woman be good at? Oh, vain! 
What art zs she good at, but hurting her breast 
With the milk-teeth of babes, and a smile at the pain ? 
Oh, boys, how you hurt! you’ were strong as you pressed, 
And I proud by that test.’ 
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There is a very touching plea for Ragged Schools, and the 
children that may be found in our streets :— 


‘In the alleys, in the squares, 
Begging, lying little rebels ; 
In the noisy thoroughfares, 
Struggling on with piteous trebles. 


‘Wicked children, with peaked chins 
And old foreheads! there are many 
With no pleasures except sins ; 
Gambling with a stolen penny. 


‘ Sickly children that whine low 
To themselves and not their mothers, 
From mere habit,—never so 
Hoping help or care from others. 


‘Healthy children, with those blue 
English eyes, fresh from their Maker, 
Fierce and ravenous, staring through 
At the brown loaves of the baker.’ 


We could have wished to quote at length the poem called 
‘Lord Walter’s Wife.’ In its dramatic fulness and fitness, it is 
perfect ; the changes are exquisitely managed, and full of delight- 
ful surprise. 

But in taking our farewell of Mrs Browning we rather recur 
to some of her earlier utterances, which first told us that what- 
ever deficiency there might be in her power of grasping this 
world, and embracing the whole round of human life, her anchor 
was made sure and fast to another world, and she could ride at 
rest or stem the waves, in full reliance that if her ‘ bark sank 
‘twas to another sea.’ The life she lived apart had its compen- 
sations for her, and she was laying up for the life to come, in that 
time which we have spoken of, when we might have wished her 
to have been dwelling more in our common world. What she 
then wrote was not sent forth to stir so fiercely in the bosom of 
the time, but ‘calm with abdication.’ She could drop from her 
lips words both calm and wise. Possibly these things are more 
to her now than even her later writings, and they touch us more 
nearly now she is gone. Amongst other soothing or cheering 
and heartening things, we call to mind from her true Chris- 
tian philosophy those utterances in which she tells us how we 
overstate the ills of life. Do we weep? then let us thank God 
that we have no greater grief than we can find tears for. In 
tears the grief will arise and depart. Thank God for grace, ye 
who only weep. We are all too apt to do as fretful, restive 
children do when forbidden out-of-doors: we lean against the 
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window-panes, and sigh until our breath dims the clear glass, 
and the prospect is confused, and we are doubly shut in,—pri- 
soners to the natural boundaries, and prisoners to the breathings 
of our own impatience. The imaginations that were given us to 
bring heaven down, we use in making the worst of this world. 
We walk upon the shadow of hills, and pant like climbers. We 
sigh so loud, that we frighten the nightingale from singing. We 
take the name of holy grief in vain ; for holy it is, because sacred 
to Him by whose grief came all our good. We are too ready 
with our complaints. Not seeing the meaning that runs through 
all life’s noises, we often murmur, Where is the measured music, 
the certain central tune? while the angels may be leaning down 
from their golden thrones to catch it and smile, and whisper, How 
sweet it is! We are sent on earth to toil; to wrestle, not to 
reign ; to be patient with our own troubles, and ready to speak 
a word of cheer to others who suffer. 





‘ The least flower with a brimming cup may stand, 
And share its dewdrop with another near.’ 


It is this ground we choose for parting, because, if we ever meet 
again, it will be here. 

The poetess is gone. Her work is finished, however unfinished 
the works may be. Undoubtedly they but faintly shadowed forth 
the magnificent soul that dwelt awhile in the weak womanly form, 
as we judge by the efforts she made to get expression for what 
was labouring within her. Yet we are grateful for all that has 
been left to us by this most glorious amongst poetesses, lofty 
amongst women, and, we doubt not, most blessed among happy 
spirits. And we rejoice in the belief that such a soul yet lives to 
unfold all its forces in other ways, and reach nobler successes 
than were possible for it here. 


‘Nor blame we death, because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth, 
Who know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere.’ 


And whether we sit summing up the poet’s work on earth or 
silence guard her fame, we know, 


‘That somewhere out of human view, 
Whate’er her hands are set to do, 
Is wrought with triumph of acclaim.’ 
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ArT. X.—1. Report on Colonial Military Expenditure. Parlia- 
mentary Proceedings. 1861. 

2. Colonization and Colonies. Lectures. By Herman Ment- 
VALE. 1861. 


THE value of our Colonial empire, and the principles which 
ought to govern its relations to the mother country, are subjects 
which have lately been brought prominently before the public 
mind. The Parliamentary blue book on the military cost of our 
colonies, the republication of Mr Merivale’s lectures, Mr Gold- 
win Smith’s wild letter in the Daily News, the New Zealand 
war, and the recent transmission of several regiments to Canada 
in the depth of winter, to meet an apprehended rupture with the 
United States, have concurred to direct our attention with un- 
usual vividness to these and a number of cognate questions; 
and the result las been a singular degree of perplexity and con- 
fusion in the national sentiments. Old axioms have been auda- 
ciously assailed ; old ideas have been ruthlessly and rudely 
shaken ; universally received doctrines, which had become almost 
sacred from age and privileged immunity, have been pronounced 
mere baseless assumptions ; the faith of many in their ancestral 
creed has been utterly upset; and many more, while still refus- 
ing to surrender it, find themselves unable to justify or to ex- 
pound it. We had been brought up to boast of our empire on 
which the sun never sets; to feel proud of our forty dependen- 
cies ; to regard them as the richest gem in our national treasure, 
the brightest jewel in our monarch’s diadem: our fathers had 
fought to obtain them; our brothers had gone out to found 
them and to people them; we fancied they poured boundless 
wealih into our coffers ; we knew that foreign powers looked on 
them with envy ;—and now we are told by professors of history 
and political economists, who ought to know what they are about, 
and to mind what they say,’that all this is a delusion ; that these 
colonies are a source of endless embarrassment and terrible ex- 
pense ; that we should be better without them, and that they 
would be better without us; that we ought neither to control 
them in peace, nor defend them in war; and that, far from en- 
deavouring to retain them in our allegiance if they wish to 
separate, we should hasten by every means in our power, and 
welcome with the utmost alacrity, the auspicious day of their 
emancipation. Some of these doctrines are by no means new, 
but they are all very startling, and are fast descending from the 
region of mere speculation into that of practical life and action. 
Some of them, too, contain so much indisputable truth, and ap- 
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pear to follow so logically from admitted theories and facts, yet 
are so unwelcome, and eminent authorities are so divided in 
respect to them, that the bothered Englishman stands aghast 
at the conflict of opinions, and cannot tell what to think or what 
todo. Let us see if we can contribute any gleam of light or 
order to the seeming chaos. 

It must be avowed at the outset, that the entire set of circum- 
stances, and the entire course of action on which our former 
estimate of the value of our colonial dependencies was based, have 
been effectually upset by the new system of commercial policy 
which this country has now definitively and irreversibly adopted. 
Formerly we conquered colonies, or sent out emigrants to found 
them, with the double design of adding to our power and great- 
ness, by extending our dominions and increasing the amount 
of territory peopled by Englishmen and held by England, and of 
multiplying at once customers for manufactures which we wanted 
to sell, and producers of the materials which we wanted to buy. 
Our fundamental notion of colonists was that of customers who 
could not escape us, and growers who must trade with us alone. 
We guarded their commerce with the most jealous and severe 
restrictions. We did not even allow them to trade directly with 
each other, much less with foreign countries. They were com- 
pelled to buy everything they wanted from us, and to send to 
our markets everything they produced. In return, we gave 
them the monopoly of our markets, or at least the most partial 
and efficient advantages in the supply of them. Our strict na- 
vigation laws perfected this close system, which was thorough, 
harmonious, and self-consistent, however short-sighted and un- 
wise. As long as we pursued it, every fresh addition to our 
colonial territory and population added to the number of secured 
purchasers of our manufactured goods, who could afford to pur- 
chase largely and to pay liberally, because their own industry 
was applied to a productive soil, and was certain of a good 
market. 

We looked to the colonies for another benefit. They relieved 
us of our surplus population. As our numbers multiplied here 
beyond the demand for their labour, and threatened to become, 
as paupers, a heavy burden on the resources of our wealth and 
industry, we were enabled to send them across the Atlantic or 
to the Antipodes, where we could offer them the attractions 
of land for nothing, and of still living under English laws and 
English protection, and, to a great extent, with the comfort of 
English customs and associations. Probably, from first to last, 
we have thus sent out nearly five millions of our countrymen. 
Certainly, in the last fifteen years, we have sent out three mil- 
lions and a half. 
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Again, we set great store by our colonies for a third reason. 
We used them not merely as a fertile estate, on which to settle 
our redundant population as free emigrants; we used them 
largely as a receptacle for our convicts. ‘Thousands of criminals, 
whom we did not like to hang, whom we could not reform, and 
whom we could not afford to keep incessantly in prison, we were 
delighted to disgorge on to distant colonial shores, where they 
were a sort of slaves—persons ‘held to labour,’ according to the 
American euphemism for such things. The colonists, too, were 
equally delighted to receive them. In the infancy of States, 
material considerations outweigh moral ones: the latter, in fact, 
are scarcely thought of; and the early settlers found in the con- 
victs assigned to them precisely what was indispensable,—viz., a 
supply of labour at once cheap and secure. It is undeniable that 
the forced labour of our exported criminals laid the foundation 
for the prosperity of the Australian colonies, just as negro labour 
(and occasionally convict ]abour too) aided the early develop- 
ment of the American colonies, both of this country and of 
Spain. 

Lastly, our colonies, scattered over all quarters of the globe, 
afforded secure harbours where our ships could take refuge and 
refit and supply their wants, in case of disasters by war or 
casualties at sea. 

All this is now changed: nearly all these objects have been 
foregone ; nearly all those advantages have been surrendered or 
superseded. Our colonists are now free to trade with all the 
world ; they have no longer any privileges or preferences in our 
markets ; the sugar of Cuba is as welcome to us as the sugar of 
Jamaica, and is admitted on the same terms. We give colonial 
produce no advantage here; we ask for British produce no 
advantage in the colonies. We scarcely interfere at all with 
their fiscal legislation; they may impose almost any import 
duties they please upon our manufactures for purposes of 
revenue, provided they keep clear of differential duties. Canada 
is just as much at liberty in this respect as the United States. 
As a matter of fact, the Colonial Legislatures do, nearly all of 
them, impose such customs duties; and, unless in some very 
monstrous case, we never interfere. There is nothing now, ex- 
cept their own interest, to hinder our colonies from getting all 
their imports from foreign countries, and sending all their pro- 
duce to foreign countries. Nay, more; we exercise almost as 
little control over their internal as over their fiscal legislation. 
Nearly every one of our colonies, properly so called, is now per- 
mitted practically to pass any laws, and do any executive act it 
may choose, subject only to advice and occasional suspensive 
disallowance in case of some manifest wrong or folly, or some 
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cruel injustice against alien races. Virtually, they could scarcely 
be more unfettered, were they ostensibly and nominally inde- 
pendent of the mother country. They still receive our surplus 
population as emigrants in great numbers, and supply them with 
land on easy terms, and are only too glad to do so; but so do 
many other countries with almost equal eagerness. So does 
America; so does Monte Video. Of the three millions and a 
half who have emigrated from our shores since 1846, nearly two 
millions and a half have gone, not to Canada or Australia, but to 
the United States. In truth, wherever waste lands abound, 
whether belonging to us or to foreigners, our countrymen will be 
able to flock thither, and will be well received. We do not, there- 
fore, need colonies as a resource for our redundant numbers,—- 
if, indeed, our numbers are now redundant, which there is grave 
reason for doubt. We should still, no doubt, be glad enough of 
distant settlements for the establishment of our convicts, whom 
we cannot keep at home, except at heavy expense, and to our 
own detriment as well as to their ruin; but unfortunately our 
colonies, one and all (with the single and trifling exception of 
Western Australia), have positively refused to receive them, and 
we, after some remonstrances and recalcitration, have acquiesced 
in that refusal. There remains still the value of these depen- 
dencies as harbours of refuge and repair for our shipping; but 
their use in this respect would be just as great if they were in- 
dependent and friendly nations, as now when they form part of 
our empire. Shall we say, then, that we must keep them de- 
pendent in order to keep them friendly ? 


Are, then, our numerous, costly, and widespread colonies of any 
value at all to this country in a pecuniary and commercial point 
of view? Dealing in generalities, or beating about the bush, is 
always unsatisfactory to men who are in earnest, and wish to 
know where they stand, and what they should believe and do. 
Let us come to close quarters. The question instantly and 
intuitively divides itself into two branches; the use of planting 
colonies, and the use of retaining them in dependence. That our 
system of establishing colonies in all parts of the world—both by 
taking possession of wild countries, and establishing settlements 
of Englishmen there, and by conquering, and appropriating, and 
developing similar settlements founded by our rivals—has been 
of great service to England, by making emigration an ultimate 
profit as well as an immediate relief to her swarming population, 
and by fostering our commerce at a time when the true principles 
and the enterprising practice of international intercourse were 
as yet nowhere understood, will admit of no doubt whatever. 
However erroneous and narrow were the ideas which lay at the 
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root of our colonizing habits, it is certain that, but for those 
habits, our commerce would have been restricted to the settled 
and existing nations of Europe and Asia. To gono further, and 
to enter into no details, it is enough to reflect that, but for those 
habits, the United States, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
would have been virtually non-existent ; that of our total imports 
of L.180,000,000, in round numbers, L.53,000,000 come from 
countries which are or were colonies of Great Britain, in the 
special and peculiar meaning of that word,—settlements made by 
us, nations founded and created by us; and that of our total 
exports of L.155,000,000, at least L.45,000,000 are sent to those 
countries. If those lands had remained unpeopled, or peopled 
only by their aboriginal inhabitants, ou. commerce with them, 
our receipts from them, would have been scanty and precarious 
in the extreme. If they had been settled and peopled by other 
nations, their prosperity and resources would, in all probability, 
have been much more slowly and imperfectly developed ; but, at 
all events, their consumption of British produce, and, therefore, 
their contribution to British wealth, would have been far smaller 
than at present ; since we find it to be an invariable rule, that, 
from taste and habit, an expatriated Englishman always con- 
sumes a far larger amount of English goods than even a richer 
foreigner. Mr Merivale gives a table of these proportions, from 
which it appears that, while the Australian colonists consumed 
L.10 per head ; the Cape colonists, L.4, 3s.; the West Indies, 
L.3, 8s.; Canada, L.1, 7s.; and the United States, 10s. per head,— 
France only took to the value of 1s. 5d.; Holland and Germany, 
4s. 10d.; Portugal, 6s. 7d.; and Brazil, 8s. Gd. These jigures 
are altered since this table was constructed, but the proportions 
are not materially affected. Of the effect on the development of 
our commerce of our past colonizations, therefore, there can be no 
question. Of the vast sums of money which this colonization 
and its consequences and responsibilities have cost us, it would 
be impossible to form any trustworthy estimate. We have 
already spoken of the enormous numbers of emigrants whom 
these colonies have absorbed ; in what manner and to what ex- 
tent those numbers, if confined at home, would have preyed on 
our resources, and impaired our strength, we could only indulge 
in the vaguest conjectures. Still less is it possible to calculate 
what might have been the state of our finances, and the rate of 
interest in England, if all the abundant capital which has found 
profitable investment in colonial enterprise, had been compelled 
to confine itself to employment in the mother country. We, 
therefore, pass on to the second and mere practical question—the 
commercial value of our colonies in a state of dependence, as com- 
pared with what it would be were they separated from us. Would 
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that value be affected by their independence? And if so, why, 
and to what extent? 

Take, for example, the two greatest of our colonies proper,— 
those created and almost exclusively inhabited by Englishmen 
—Canada and Australia. Our aggregate trade with the former, 
imports and exports together, amount to L.10,000,000 a year, 
the gross profits on which (to our merchants) we may estimate at 
least at ten per cent., or L.1,000,000. In like manner, our entire 
trade with Australia amounts to L.19,000,000 a year, without 
including the gold produced there ; and including that (which is 
just as much an Australian production as its sheep’s wool), to 
L.25,000,000, yielding probably a yearly mercantile profit of at 
least L.2,500,000. ‘The commerce with these two colonies en- 
riches our merchants alone to the extent of L.3,500,000, inde- 
pendently of its worth to the consumers in the mother country, 
which we have no means of calculating, but which must be very 
vast. Now, how could this profitable trade be in any degree 
injuriously affected by the emancipation and entire independence 
of Canada and Australia? Clearly only in one or other of three 
ways, scarcely any of which is conceivable as a practical proba- 
bility : either by the colonies, when deprived of our guiding and 
protecting hand, falling back into barbarism, and so losing both 
their producing and consuming power; o7 by their falling into 
the hands of foreign powers, or of perverse native rulers, who 
might inaugurate a protective policy, and impose discriminating 
duties on our manufactures; or by their adopting (either from 
home folly, or at foreign dictation) a system of prohibition or 
discouragement of British immigration, which should close those 
fields to our redundant population, and people the country with 
inhabitants who, from taste and habit, would be scantier con- 
sumers of the products of British industry than our own off- 
spring. But the first of these dangers may be put aside as purely 
imaginary. Anglo-Saxons do not uncivilise, and are never over- 
powered by savage tribes. The second danger exists at present, 
as much as it is ever likely to exist, since we already permit the 
colonists to impose heavy import duties upon our goods, as the 
easiest and most welcome mode of raising the revenue they need; 
and as for discriminating duties, which would operate injuriously 
upon our commerce, as compared with that of foreign countries, 
that danger can be precluded by introducing into our treaties 
with the new independencies that ‘favoured nation’s clause, 
which we have now reciprocated with every state on the globe. 
The third danger is about as imaginary as the first. We cannot 
and do not believe that any of our colonies, on leaving us, will 
be conquered or appropriated by our rivals; and even on the 
extravagant supposition that Canada, either voluntarily or under 
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pressure, should ever join the United States, what likelihood is 
there that British immigration would be less welcomed by the 
two countries when joined, than it always has been by both 
countries while separate? The practical discouragement to 
Englishmen settling abroad is their unwillingness to fall under 
different institutions to their own, and to live among alien races ; 
but in the case supposed, they would be merely transferring their 
allegiance to a foreign government, not to unwonted laws or 
institutions, nor to a strange and unkindred people. The only 
conceivable mode, therefore, in which our valuable commerce 
with these colonies could be endangered by their total independ- 
ence, would be by the imposition of discriminating import dues, 
—a contingency so remote, and improbable, and avertable, that 
it need not engage our attention for an instant. Whether our 
trade with these countries would be tncreased by their emancipa- 
tion, is a different question. If we had hampered their com- 
merce by unwise and selfish restrictions, as we were wont to do 
in the olden time, no doubt such favourable consequences might 
be anticipated. As it is, their progress in wealth and prosperity 
can scarcely be more rapid than of late it has been; and on this 
progress depends their commercial value to England, whether 
as their metropolitan or their ally. 

Let us now consider a somewhat different case—a dependency, 
not a colony, and the most valuable of our dependencies. Our 
entire trade with the East Indies (including Singapore and 
Ceylon), imports and exports together, is about L.40,000,000, of 
which we may estimate L.4,000,000, at least, to be clear annual 
profit to our merchants. If we were to follow the advice given us 
by a certain set of politicians (especially since the mutiny), and 
abandon our Indian possessions, which, they say, we hold only 
by the sword, and at a vast expense, how much of this lucrative 
trade should we jeopardize or lose? Here we have to deal with 
more complicated and more conjectural elements than in the case 
of colonies, properly so called. India has always been a most 
productive, and an eminently commercial country. The Hindoos 
are ingenious and industrious ; they grow many articles which 
we want, and always shall want: and they consume many 
articles which we can supply, and shall probably always be able 
to supply, more cheaply than they can purchase them elsewhere. 
We had a thriving and extensive trade with India long before we 
conquered it, and should naturally continue to have long after 
we surrendered it. In fact, our empire there grew entirely out 
of our commerce, and the loss of the one need by no means en- 
tail the downfall or diminution of the other, beyond, of course, 
that portion of it which consists in supplying the wants of the 
handful of British residents. If we cease to hold India, either 
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in consequence of being driven out, or spontaneously giving up 
the government as worthless, one of two results would follow. 
Either it would fall under the sway of some foreign Power, as 
France or Russia ; or. it would again be governed by a number 
of native rulers ; or possibly, but most improbably, by one, as in 
the days of the Great Mogul. If France held it, and managed 
it as firmly and sagaciously as we have done, she might, indeed, 
endeavour to draw to herself the chief portion of the carrying 
trade with her new possession, and, with this view, might place 
English ships in Indian ports at a certain disadvantage, as com- 
pared with her own. But this is about the extent of the injury 
she could inflict upon our Eastern commerce ; since for her own 
sake, and as a matter of enlightened policy, she would strive to 
foster the trade and productiveness of her dependency ; and she 
could not consume a larger portion of its productions than she 
now does, nor compel it to consume a much larger portion of her 
own. At present, the indigo, rice, silk, and cotton of Hindostan 
are as open to France as to England, if she needs them as much, 
and is willing to pay for them as highly. And she may send her 
muslins and her wines thither as freely, now that India is under 
our sway, as she could if it were under her own. The transfer 
of the government of India to a competent European Power 
would injuriously affect our commerce with that country only to 
an inappreciable extent. It might be felt by British shipowners, 
but scarcely by British merchants. 

If, however, India fell back under the sway of a variety of 
native princes, as would be the most probable result of our de- 
parture, the commercial consequences to us might be more 
serious. In the first place, the suppressed hatred or the incurable 
ignorance of these Oriental despots would be likely enough to 
break out in the form of commercial fetters and prohibitions, or 
of duties so high as materially to diminish the sale of British 
manufactures. They would still, no doubt, allow their subjects to 
supply us, because it is the interest of all rulers that their sub- 
jects should be rich; and production and export are known to be 
the chief enrichers. But they might probably seek to encourage 
native manufactures in preference to ours, and might insist 
upon payment chiefly in silver; a proceeding which could not 
fail to a considerable extent to disturb our monetary arrange- 
ments, and to cripple our commercial operations. These, how- 
ever, are not the chief dangers to be feared. The anarchy, con- 
fusion, incessant wars, wide-spread insecurity, and desolating 
raids which would follow on our withdrawal, and would almost 
certainly become chronic, would entail far greater interruption 
and curtailment on our trade. The. produce of India depends 
upon its irrigation; the commerce of India depends upon the 
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means of transporting this produce to the sea-coast; and both these 
classes of public works are sure to be neglected, if not impeded 
and destroyed, by rulers at once sensual, stupid, and mutually 
hostile. India, abandoned by us, and not adopted by any other 
European Power, must go back frightfully in civilisation ; and 
civilisation is the great fosterer and the first condition of ex- 
tended trade. A people harassed and impoverished by exactions 
and by wars, can neither produce nor consume like a people at 
once protected and at peace. That India is far more valuable 
to us, in a commercial point of view, as a dependency, than she 
would be as an Oriental state, or a collection of such states, is a 
position which admits of no doubt whatever. Whether this 
greater value is an adequate compensation for her demands upon 
our funds and our strength, is an entirely different question. 

The case of the West Indies presents another variety of the 
question ; a brief glance at which may close this part of our 
inquiry. Our total trade with these possessions amounts to about 
L.10,000,000 annually, leaving amercantile profit say of one million 
sterling. Ifwe give up these dependencies, so large a portion of 
whose population consists of negroes, and so vast an extent of 
whose soil is still unoccupied, there would unquestionably be the 
greatest risk of their relapse into a comparatively uncivilised 
condition. It is not that we materially control the squatters, or 
materially encourage and assist the planters now; but if British 
protection were withdrawn, British capital and enterprise would 
feel less secure and less hopeful, and would flow thither less 
abundantly, and invest itself less confidently; the indolence 
of the less energetic and more numerous race would gradually 
be in danger of preponderating, and Trinidad and Jamaica 
might become like Hayti. A far more probable issue, how- 
ever, would be, that these islands, if abandoned by our Govern- 
ment, would be annexed by some other, probably by the United 
States or the Southern Confederation ; for it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that Anglo-Saxons would ever consent to hand over 
such splendid and enticing territories to the semi-barbarism of a 
negro population. In some form or other, under some civilised 
race or other, they would still continue to be cultivated, and to 
grow exportable produce; and their progress and productiveness 
might not impossibly gain by their transfer to a nation as ener- 
getic and less scrupulous than ourselves. 

It may then be stated broadly, and without much fear of error, 
that our several colonies and dependencies would be almost, if 
not quite as securely valuable to us as they now are, commercially 
and pecuniarily considered, if we were to surrender or emancipate 
them,—provided always our withdrawal did not cause them to 
retrograde to a lower point of civilisation than that they have 
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now attained. As a matter of £s. d., it is very unlikely that 
Great Britain would be a loser by the change. What, then, is 
the object of retaining them in subjection when they cost us so 
much, and would be just as profitable, without any cost at all, 
under a different régime ? 


And now, what Do they cost? Their expense to the mother 
country is twofold: that which is calculable and known, and 
that which is indirect and unascertainable. The former is 
moderate enough, the latter may be very large indeed. Leaving 
out of view, as entirely unconnected with our present subject, 
all merely military and naval stations, convict depots, etc., and 
confining our attention to colonies proper and large dependencies 
like Ceylon, the annual imperial expenditure for our colonial 
empire is as follows :— 





Military expenditure, . , L.1,715,240 
Civil expenditure, . , 61,700 
L.1,777,000 


The sum, no doubt, is startlingly small, showing that our colonies 
already nearly provide for their own public expenses, and intimat- 
ing that they may and probably will do so, ere long, altogether. 
But to this sum we must add the cost to the mother country of 
our Indian empire, as deducible from the published financial 
accounts of England and of India. India, theoretically, pays all 
its own expenses out of its own revenues; the cost of British 
troops maintained in India is charged to that dependency, and 
all or nearly all of the expense of wars undertaken, not at 
the behest, but for the fancied benefit of that dependency. If, 
therefore, the Indian revenue had always been adequate to meet 
these heavy charges, that portion of our empire would have cost 
the mother country nothing in direct and assignable expenditure. 
But this, as we know, has not been the case ; and the public debt 
of India is now, as near as can be estimated from the last Parlia- 
mentary returns, L.109,200,000. That is, our Indian empire has 
cost, from first to last, one hundred and nine millions more than 
her revenues have supplied. That amount has been borrowed, 
and for that amount Great Britain must be considered as virtually, 
though not technically responsible; since, though lent on the 
security of Indian and not imperial faith, it is well understood that 
this country would never allow the lenders to lose their money, 
even though we lost India to-morrow. The interest of this saum— 
such as that interest would be, if borrowed by the Home Govern- 
ment—ought therefore, in fairness, to be added to the cost of our 
colonial empire. The entire charge would then stand thus :— 
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Imperial Colonial expenditure, . ’ L.1,777,000 
Imperial Indian liabilities, , : 3,276,000 
L.5,053,000 


This is the outside sum that our enormous Colonial and Eastern 
Empire actually costs—or would cost—the imperial treasury each 
year. The real imperial outlay is, as we have seen, under two 
millions. Assuredly, no nation ever possessed such vast dominions 
on such cheap terms. 

But when we attempt to estimate the indirect and occasional 
cost of our Colonial Empire, the matter assumes more serious 
dimensions. If our colonies were independent and India aban- 
doned ; if the 20,000 British troops now habitually stationed in 
the colonies, and the 80,000 stationed in India, were withdrawn, 
and either disbanded or made available for home defences; if 
the enormous incidental demands upon our purse by alarms, such 
as the recent one which sent so many regiments to Canada in 
the depth of winter, were no longer to be apprehended; if our 
navy, again, could be safely reduced to the dimensions needed 
for the guardianship of our distant commerce, and the protection 
of our own shores; if, in a word, we had only the British Isles, 
and British merchandise, and purely British interests, to look 
after,—there can be little doubt, both that our security would be 
far greater, our vulnerability far less, and our annual expenditure 
capable of most material reduction. We should have to raise a 
much smaller army, and should have precisely the same popula- 
tion to raise it from; our soldiers, and a large proportion of our 
sailors, would be kept at home; and if the principle of the im- 
munity of private property at sea from capture were adopted 
into the law of nations, as it soon must be,—LEngland would be 
almost, if not absolutely, unassailable. 


It appears, then, that the pecuniary and commercial value to 
Great Britain of her possessions abroad—independently of that 
trade with them which she would equally retain under all pro- 
bable circumstances—is actually nil; and that their cost to her, 
though apparently and ostensibly very moderate, is incidentally 
and really very great. It remains only to inquire, whether they 
possess for us any indirect worth, political or moral, which may 
render it important to retain them. They do not add to our 
wealth ; they do not add to our security; they do add to our 
taxation ; they are not a source of revenue, and they are a 
source of expenditure :—are they in any way a source of great- 
ness or of strength? All we can say is, that they are believed 
to be so by foreign nations as well as by our own people,—and 
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the power of fancy is very great. They impress the imagination 
of the outlying world with a wholesome conviction of the might 
and magnitude of England. They are so much dazzling dust 
thrown in the eyes of our enviers and our enemies. They are 
supposed to save us from conflicts, by surrounding those conflicts 
with fancied elements of danger. Being elements of vulnerability, 
they are conceived to be elements of resistance. They are in 
reality a drain upon our resources; they are conceived to supply 
and add to those resources. They are in truth a source of real 
weakness, which produces a fallacious but salutary appearance 
of strength. We should be safer and mightier without them ; 
because we should be richer, less burdened, less vulnerable, 
and more concentrated ;—but other nations would not think so, 
and would therefore be more prone to despise us and attack us. 
If we were to shake off our colonies at once—if we were to 
emancipate Australia and Canada, and withdraw from India and 
Ceylon—we should no more be called upon on a sudden to 
garrison Quebec, and cover Lake Superior with gunboats, to 
make head against the United States; we should be dragged 
into no more Afghan wars and Cabal disasters to avert a possible 
attack from Russia; we should no longer have to defend Deme- 
rara or Mauritius from France; all our naval and military 
strength would be available in case of need at home, where, then, 
no nation in the world could match us;—but the impression of 
weakness and meanness produced, would be deeper, more vivid, 
and more dangerous than the actuality of strength gained by so 
cold a calculation, and so sordidly sensible a measure.—This 
would seem to be the naked and unvarnished fact. The political 
value to Great Britain of her magnificent colonial and dependent 
empire is reducible, in ultimate analysis, to the false appearance 
of power and grandeur it conveys." 


2 ¢T am less inclined to concur in your opinion when you say that the loss of 
India would not weaken England, and that it is chiefly by a sort of heroical 
vanity that the people of England care for maintaining their hold on that 
country. I have often heard this opinion expressed by very enlightened 
Englishmen, but have never shared it. 

‘It is true that, materially speaking, the government of India costs more than 
it brings in; that it requires efforts at a distance which may, at certain mo- 
ments, paralyze the action of England under circumstances more directly affect- 
ing her; I admit it. Perhaps it would have been better to hang Clive than to 
make him a lord. ButI am not the less persuaded that, at this time of day, the 
loss of India would be a great diminution in the rank of England among the 
nations of the earth. Among many reasons for this opinion, I confine myself 
to the following :— 

‘There has never been anything so extraordinary under the sun as the con- 
quest, and still more the government, of India by the English ; nothing which, from 
all points of the globe, more attracts the eyes of mankind to that little island 
whose very name was to the Greeks unknown. Do you conceive, madam, that 
a nation which has once filled this amazing space in the imagination of our 
race, can withdraw from it with impunity? For my part, I do not think so. 
I think the English are obeying an instinct, which is not only heroical, but true, 
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If, then, the above conclusions are correct—and we apprehend 
they cannot be disputed ; if our colonial and dependent posses- 
sions do not appreciably contribute to our wealth, and only 
apparently and deceptively contribute to our strength;—why do 
we not concur in Mr Goldwin Smith’s suggestion, and surrender 
them at once? On what plea do we advocate their retention ? 
On the plea of Duty alone—duty to our own descendants and 
compatriots, duty to subject races, duty to humanity at large. 
Nations have obligations as well as interests; and they cannot 
honourably, nor with decency, shake off the former as soon as 
they discover the latter to be illusory or at an end. To those 
Englishmen who have settled in new countries on the faith of 
our continued kindred and protection; to those tribes, whether 
barbarous or trained on alien forms of civilisation, whom we have 
conquered or absorbed; to those who might succumb without 
our aid; to those who would degenerate without our guidance 
and control ; to communities still in their infancy ; to communi- 
ties incurably heterogeneous or permanently feeble and inferior,— 
we owe all that our supremacy can do for them; and we owe 
this as long as that supremacy is an assistance and not a fetter, 
a blessing and not a curse. ‘To avoid, however, the common 
error of clouding our conceptions of a practical subject by vague 
language or the faintest approach to declamation, let us look at 
the matter a little in detail. When a colony is so advanced, so 
populous, so vigorous, so settled, and, though not precisely homo- 
geneous, so little hampered with native races, as Canada, there 
can be no reason for retaining her a single day in unwilling 
dependence,—nor would there be the slightest desire to do so. If 
Canada wished to separate from the mother country, and re- 
nounce her allegiance to Great Britain, she might do so without 
resistance and without remonstrance. Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Stanley intimated as much to her long ago. She does not cost 
us much actually and habitually, but she risks costing us a great 
deal, as we saw the other day. Already she provides for nearly 
all her own expenses, and will soon, we doubt not, provide for 
the whole. Already she is virtually independent; England 
scarcely exercises the faintest control over her legislation or 
administration; but Canada is liable to be attacked if the United 
States quarrel with England, and if attacked, Engiand is bound 
in honour to defend her. The material and moral benefits of the 
connection turn to the profit of the colony alone. She can repay 
us for our protection only by attachment and esteem. But if 


and a real motive of conservation, in their resolution to keep India at any cost, 
since it belongs to them. I add, that I am perfectly certain they will keep it, 
though perhaps under less favourable circumstances.’ — Tocqueville’s Corre- 
spondence, Vol. II, , 
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she does not wish to go; if she prefers, as a matter of feeling and 
of prudence, to continue a portion of the great British nation ; if 
she chooses rather a noble affiliation than a barren and possibly 
precarious independence ; if she is willing to purvey her own 
maintenance, yet to be called by our name, and to be a sharer 
in our fortunes ;—how can we possibly or decently cut her adrift 
as an encumbrance and a danger? What should we practically 
gain by such a step, in return for the affection which we should 
wound and might alienate? If independent Canada were un- 
justly or freebootingly assailed by the United States, would she 
not at once appeal to us for aid, and should we not render it as 

romptly and as inevitably as if she were still our colony, and had 
ion attached specifically as such? Would not her claim, from 
alliance and from kindred, be felt to be virtually as strong as 
when it arose from actual dependence, and would it not be just 
as unhesitatingly acknowledged? We do not see how either 
country would gain by a severance of the connection. The only 
difference between Canada independent and Canada a British 
colony would be, that in the former case she might be less imme- 
diately involved in our quarrels ; but en révanche the tie with the 
mother country would be insensibly weakened, and the social 
and moral influence of a more advanced civilisation would be 
impaired ; and our nominal responsibility would be diminished, 
while our actual involvement was as great as ever. 

Now, take the case of Australia. It is less liable to suffer by 
the wars in which England may be involved than.Canada,—less 
liable (unless, perhaps, for the temptation of its gold fields) to be 
attacked and seized by any great Power, if it were independent. 
But it would suffer far more in social and political interests by 
separation from the mother country, inasmuch as it has reached 
a far less advanced point of civilisation. When we remember 
how lately and how rapidly Australia has been peopled; from 
what comparatively uneducated sections of the British com- 
munity its free emigrants have been principally furnished ; what 
a large convict element, in the first or second generation, it must 
still contain—we cannot doubt that its moral progress and its 
essential civilisation would be greatly endangered by its severance 
from the English connection ; and that, therefore, it would be 
selfish and criminal in England to consent as yet, or for some 
time to come, to such severance. Nay more, it is, we think, 
very questionable whether even the actual degree of independence 
and ‘responsible government’ granted to the Australian colonies, 
has not been conceded too liberally and too soon; and whether 
the controlling and guiding hand of the mother country has not 
been prematurely withdrawn. Probably, indeed, our Colonial 
Office might have made mistakes almost as great as those of the 
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colonists themselves ; probably, also, the colonists, with the usual 
good sense and practical sagacity of Englishmen, may retrace 
some of their false steps, and fight their way ultimately out of 
their difficulties; but the spectacle at present offered there, of 
democratic institutions worked at random and almost unchecked 
among a rude and miscellaneous population, such as we for half 
a century have been pouring out upon their shores, is far too 
American for our taste. We fear lest, in our wish to push 
parental liberality to the extreme, we may in some degree have 
lost sight of parental obligations. Nevertheless, with the Aus- 
tralian as with the North American colonies, if they ever really 
wish to leave us, and are in any way competent to stand alone, 
we shall bid them God-speed. As long, however, as we can be 
of use to them, and as they do not cost us too much, the move- 
ment for separation must come from them, and not from us. 
The Cape Colony and New Zealand have many points of 
similarity, and may be considered together. In their relation to 
our present inquiry, they come under the same category. In 
each colony there is a large native as well as a large British 
population; and towards both these sections we have distinct 
and ineffaceable obligations. It is not likely that either of these 
colonies would wish for independence,—at all events for a long 
time to come; but, even if they did, it is doubtful whether we 
could conscientiously consent to it. Our refusal, or our demur, 
however, would be a matter of duty only, and in no sense one of 
interest. But neither settlement could stand by its own strength, 
or maintain itself against the aggressive ambition of any great 
European state which might covet its possession ; and as long, 
therefore, as either desires our protection, and is willing to main- 
tain its allegiance, so long it would be simply impossible to cast 
it adrift. But this is not the whole of the question : by conquer- 
ing and colonizing these countries, by assuming sovereignty over 
the aborigines and the original alien settlers, we have contracted 
obligations of protection and of just treatment, which we cannot 
neglect or lay down at pleasure. At the Cape, our dominion 
stretches far into the interior, and ranges over numerous tribes 
of Hottentots and Kaffirs, of whom no census can be taken. In 
New Zealand, the Maories, though fast diminishing, in spite of 
all the efforts of this country, still outnumber the colonists. By 
the last return, in 1858, there were 87,000 of the former, and 
59,000 of the latter. If our egis were withdrawn—ineffectual, 
alas! as that egis has too often proved—there can be little 
doubt, judging from the past, and from all analogy elsewhere, 
that the indigenous races would be the victims of much injustice 
and oppression ; their provocations would be savagely resented, 
their aggressions punished with needless and disproportionate 
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severity, their rights often ruthlessly disregarded, and themselves 
probably soon trampled out of existence. As long, therefore, as 
there are any considerable numbers of helpless natives in need 
of our protection, and owning allegiance to the British Crown, it 
would be simply iniquitous, from paltry pecuniary considerations, 
to abandon them to the tender mercies of fellow-subjects, who 
have seldom shown themselves either merciful or tender. 

In the West Indies and Mauritius it is not probable that the 
question of independence will ever be mooted. They could not 
stand alone; and it is scarcely possible that we should ever sur- 
render them, either voluntarily or under compulsion, to any other 
power, or that they should themselves wish for such a transfer- 
ence. In the sugar islands of both hemispheres there exist two 
alien races, between which equality, amalgamation, or hearty 
cordiality seem alike impossible. The inferior race is incompar- 
ably the most numerous. The proportions probably are, in the 
West Indies, about 80,000 whites to 1,000,000 coloured people ; 
and in Mauritius, about 4,000 to 210,000. If the controlling 
and protecting hand of Great Britain were withdrawn, and no 
other substituted, it seems inevitable that the blacks would ex- 
terminate the whites, or the whites suppress and reduce to servi- 
tude the blacks. And the sin of either catastrophe would lie at 
our door. 

To India, perhaps, we have incurred heavier and more fettering 
responsibilities than to any other of our dependencies. Gradually, 
and to a great extent against our will, we have conquered and 
taken virtual possession of the whole of that vast continent, with its 
180,000,000 of people. We have superseded, or enthralled and 
reduced to pupillage, all its various and mutually hostile govern- 
ments, and substituted a far juster and more beneficent, though 
perhaps not practically a milder sway. We have destroyed 
several of their ruling Houses, and have forced their natural 
chiefs and aristocratic classes into inaction, if not into insignifi- 
cance. We cannot for a moment affect to doubt that our rule 
in India is a real and a vast blessing to the population as a whole. 
Nor, we apprehend, can it be questioned that deplorable as was 
the condition of the country before we assumed the reins of 
government, it would sink to a far worse condition were we to lay 
them down. Most likely we have brought about a state of things 
in which no other government than ours is possible. If we were 
to withdraw, division, anarchy, mutual hostilities, incessant de- 
vastations, and a revival of all the old barbarous oppressions and 
cruel superstitions, must be the inevitable result. We may not 
be popular in India, it is true; but there is no NATION there by 
which we are hated, and whose nationality we have outraged 
and suppressed. We are sovereigns who have rescued and who 
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preserve a vast territory from the brutalities and wars of a mul- 
titude of rival chiefs, whose civilisation is of a most questionable 
kind. Our residence there may not christianize, but in time it 
cannot fail to raise and humanize the people. We have in India 
the most magnificent of fields, and the most solemn and inescap- 
able of obligations. It is the widest arena for doing good that 
statesmanship ever had presented to it. We can, therefore, con- 
ceive no circumstances—short of some terrible crisis in which 
our national existence was at stake—that would justify us in 
abandoning India to its fate. We may have mutiny after 
mutiny to deal with ; we may have insurrection after insurrec- 
tion to put down; we may find the cost heavy, the danger 
menacing, and the labour great ;—but we have taken up the 
burden, and we may not lay it down; because there is no 
PEOPLE whose rights we are usurping, or whose aspirations after 
self-government we can be said to crush; and because there is 
no possible successor to whom we could hand over our functions 
without crime. 

Of the ultimate and indirect service to humanity at large by 
the permanent retention of the tie which binds the various de- 
pendencies of Great Britain to one another, and to the mother 
country—now that that tie has become purely one of loyal 
affection and of free allegiance—it would be difficult, we think, 
to form too high an estimate. There is no use in affecting a 
modesty which we do not feel, or gratifying a perverse form of 
vanity by a self-depreciation which would be at once untrue and 
insincere. We cannot pretend to doubt that the Anglo-Saxon 
is the most promising of existing races, or that its special type of 
civilisation is beyond comparison the best and noblest that the 
modern world has seen. It is imperfect, but it is improvable, 
and there is none like it. It is for the good of man that this race 
should be scattered as widely, and established as firmly, as pos- 
sible over the whole face of the globe ; for not only has it greater 
energy than any other, but it has, as a rule, nobler aims and a 
stronger sense of duty and of justice. This being so, it is ob- 
viously of the last importance that the uniformity of this type 
should be preserved as far as may be, and that its preservation 
should be effected, and its tone given and kept up, by its highest 
representative,—a form which is unquestionably to be found in 
the mother country, but which may renew its growth without 
losing shape or grace in her offspring. Left to themselves, 
severed from the parent stem, Englishmen would inevitably 
change more than if the connection were cherished and main- 
tained; they would succumb more readily to the modifying 
influences which surround them, amid wild nature and a trying 
climate; they would not lose their energy, their courage, or 
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their skill, but they would be in danger of losing their refine- 
ment, their moderation, and their often invaluable idiosyncrasies ; 
above all, they would lose that central and universally recog- 
nised and enshrined standard, a perpetual recurrence to which is 
essential to preclude degeneracy, and to keep divergence within 
bounds. Galenics and dependencies in every quarter of the globe 
—where the English tongue is spoken and the English name 
revered, where the comprehension of constitutional liberty is in- 
stinctive and hereditary, where the appreciation of what is noble, 
the love of what is just, and the respect for what is worshipful 
and venerable are native and ineradicable—will be the mightiest 
and surest instruments in the arsenal of divine wisdom for 
carrying forward those great purposes for which man is born 
upon the earth. And as these countries grow from feeble com- 
munities into great nations, from small dependencies into allied 
and federated states, their combined influence will overshadow 
the world, not as a baneful and irresistible oppressor, but as a 
brooding, a hallowing, and a fertilizing atmosphere of good. 





The conclusions at which we have already arrived will clear 
our way considerably in determining the practical relations which 
should subsist between the mother country and her colonial pos- 
sessions, and the principle on which her treatment of them should 
be based. It has been seen that they are now of scarcely the 
faintest appreciable advantage to Great Britain in a commercial 
or pecuniary view ; that the ownership of them is a shadowy glory 
and a substantial burden; that we retain them, not for our sake, 
but for theirs—not from a hope of recompense, but from a sense 
of duty and a sentiment of affection; and that, as soon as they 
wish for independence, and are in a position to maintain it, we 
shall let them go without remonstrance, if not without regret. 
The questions, then, arise—and have recently been specifically 
brought before our minds—‘ To what extent ought we to control 
them ?’ and, ‘ How far are we bound to protect them?’ It is 
clear that, as long as the connection continues, the connecting 
link—that is, the Governor—must be appointed by this country. 
He is, in fact, the Queen’s representative. Whether he should 
be paid out of imperial or out of colonial revenues, may admit of 
question. Theoretically, as he is a necessary element in the ad- 
ministration of the dependency, and as the dependence is con- 
tinued for no metropolitan advantage, it would seem that the 
payment ought to come out of the colonial exchequer. Practi- 
cally, we have solved the problem by a sort of empirical compro- 
mise. Great Britain pays the governors of naval and military 
and convict stations, like Bermudas, Sierra Leone, and the Falk- 
land Islands; of mixed or new settlements, like Western Aus- 
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tralia, Labuan, and British Columbia; and of the West Indies. 
The older and larger colonies pay their own governors. ‘This, 
however, is a matter of very minor moment. 

As to the general principle, it is evident, in the first place, 
that control and protection must be correlative. On the one 
hand, we cannot leave the colonists at liberty to get into any 
difficulties they please, by aggression, imprudence, or injustice, 
and yet hold ourselves bound, or allow them to consider us bound, 
to get them out of them. We must govern and restrain their 
proceedings, if we are to defend them against the consequences 
of those proceedings. On the other hand, if we, as a matter of 
sentiment or conscience, withhold them from dealing (for ex- 
ample) with aboriginal tribes as they wish, we are clearly under 
an obligation to protect them, if need be, in any conflicts with 
those tribes, which can even be supposed to have arisen in con- 
sequence of such withholding. Again, since, in case of war be- 
tween England and her European or transatlantic rivals, our 
colonies would be exposed to attack simply because they were ours, 
we are bound not only to defend them, but to pay a portion of 
the cost of that defence. But, since their continued connection 
with us is purely voluntary, and is persisted in rather for their 
good than for ours, it is obvious that, whenever they are settled 
enough and rich enough, they ought to contribute largely to the 
expenses incurred for their protection. It is true that it is their 
connection with us that has brought them into danger; but it 
is equally true that it is this connection which has entailed upon 
us the obligation of guarding them from harm; and that this 
connection is an object of gain and of desire to them rather than 
tous. On the other hand, since we hold ourselves bound to 
suffer no foreign nation to attack them, it follows that we are 
entitled to exercise so much check over their proceedings as to 
withhold them from provoking such attack. If the United 
States were to invade or endeavour to annex Canada, we should, 
of course, defend Canada at any hazard and at any cost. We 
must, therefore, be able to prevent the Canadian Government 
from doing anything which could invite, or warrant, or even 
give a decent pretext, for an aggression of the sort. So long as 
there exists any obligation on our part, there cannot exist com- 
plete independence on theirs. 

These general principles would appear to be irrefragable, and 
to be sufficient to guide the main course of our policy. The 
mode of putting them in action, and the extent to which each 
should be carried out in the special cases which arise, are, and 
must remain, a matter for administrative prudence and sagacity, 
rather than for the @ priori decision of the jurist or the political 
writer. Take, for instance, the quarrels and wars between 
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colonists and the wild tribes by which they are surrounded, 
whose country we have made a fief, and whose soil they have 
bought or appropriated. Knowing how roughly and imperiously, 
and often how iniquitously, hard and daring settlers are disposed 
to deal with men whose position they despise and whose rights 
they are inclined to deny, we have made a point of keeping the 
transactions with these aborigines in our own hands, with a view 
to their better protection. We have constantly interfered to 
prevent the colonists from exterminating, or subjugating, or 
bullying into permanent and terrified submission, such native 
races as the Maories and the Kaffirs. But as, from our distance and 
imperfect information, we have never been able to do this eftec- 
tually, itis very doubtful whether our well-intentioned meddling 
has not done more harm than good. On the one hand, the 
British settlers, knowing that in case of serious peril they 
would be supported by the whole power of the mother country, 
and that in consequence victory must ultimately rest with them, 
have often been more encroaching, insolent, and oppressive than 
they would otherwise have dared to be;—so that our control, 
instead of being a shield and shelter to the native, has indirectly 
operated against him. The same dim expectation of our inter- 
ference, ill-understood and fitfully called to mind, has also 
sometimes made the native more aggressive and more obstinate 
than he would otherwise have been. On the other hand, the 
settlers have usually understood dealing with the aborigines, 
both in war and peace, better than we have done. They would 
have been harsher and more brutal; but they would have been 
more flexible. ‘Their arrangements would often have been less 
just ; but they would have been more simple and more summary, 
and, as such, better adapted for the savage and ignorant natures 
they had to deal with. They would in war, too, have been 
better able to meet the native style of fighting than our regular 
troops; their reprisals would have been more prompt, and 
therefore, in the end, probably less severe; if they had been 
left to themselves, both as regards attack and defence, we might 
have had Kaffir quarrels in abundance: we should scarcely 
have had the Kaftir war, The Maories, probably, would not 
have died out faster than they are doing now; and we cer- 
tainly should have had no such discreditable military exhibi- 
tions as the last New Zealand war displayed. Indeed, the mere 
sight, or conception, of British red-coats and shakoes contending 
in African deserts, or in Maorie forests, against painted warriors 
and naked blacks, may suffice to show that the system is some- 
how radically wrong. In both these settlements, and in all 
similarly situated, we cannot but come to the conclusion, that 
the wise rule henceforth will be, to leave the- colonists to deal 
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with the natives in their own way, and to bear unassisted the 
consequences of their own mistake. Many deeds may, perhaps, 
be committed that will startle English feeling; but we believe 
that, as a practical and final result, the aboriginal tribes will 
be better off than at present. We cannot interfere effectually 
and at the outset; and when compelled to interfere at last, the 
quarrel has often grown to a magnitude which renders terrible 
lessons necessary. 

With regard to the military defence of the colonies against 
foreign aggression, two points at least seem to be clear :—/irst, 
That, as the decision of peace or war (on which depends the 
liability of the colonies to attack) rests exclusively with the Im- 
perial Government, that Government is bound to defend its colo- 
nies against such attacks as arise out of that decision ; otherwise 
they would be involved, unassisted, in danger which they had no 
share in drawing down, and were allowed no voice in averting, 
which would be manifestly unjust. Secondly, That since the 
maintenance of the connection between them (which is the object 
of the defence) is desired by, and profitable to, the colony almost 
if not altogether exclusively, the colony should bear a consider- 
able share in the cost of its own defence. That cost should be 
in some direct ratio to its wealth, and in some inverse ratio to its 
liability to inroad—the precise ratio being necessarily a matter of 
arrangement in each case. It seems equally obvious that each 
colony should provide a larger and larger proportion of its own 
defence, as it grows in political independence and in material 
prosperity. This is not only just, but it is the only way in which 
a new country can progressively acquire that spirit of self-re- 
liance which is the correlative of self-government. The more a 
colony is accustomed to depend upon itself, the fitter will it be 
for its final and complete emancipation ; and the lighter, the 
easier, the more mutually pleasant, and therefore perhaps the 
more enduring will the tie that still binds it to the mother country 
become. In all cases of colonies, properly so called—such as New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, and perhaps (though not quite alto- 
gether) South Africa—there can, we think, be no doubt that 
these communities should provide entirely, not only for their own 
police, but for their defence against their own enemies, as distin- 
guished from the enemies of England. In their own wars, they 
should do their own work. In English wars, England must help 
them, because the contest is as much hers as theirs, perhaps 
more, though the benefit may be theirs alone. (Military or 
naval stations accidentally situated within those colonies, abso- 
lutely needed for imperial purposes, such as Cape Town and 
Halifax, should of course be protected by imperial funds.) The 
only important case where a doubt may exist, is in such settle- 
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ments or possessions as the West Indian Islands, where a hand- 
ful of Englishmen are established among ten times their number 
of coloured races, whom we have compelled them to emancipate, 
and who may by possibility become hostile, and yet against whom 
they could scarcely make head by their own strength. Here, 
probably, as in the partially analogous instance of Ceylon, we 
must continue to assist them when necessary (and must allow 
them to rest in secure reliance on that assistance), not only 
against foreign foes, but against the risk of internal disturbance 
or sedition. For the rest, we entirely agree with the able papers 
on ‘Military Colonial Defences,’ presented to Parliament (April 
25, 1860) by Mr Elliot, Mr Godley, and Mr Hamilton, that the 
only wise and effectual mode in which the mother country can 
protect her outlying dependencies is, not by scattering insuffi- 
cient garrisons all over the globe, but by maintaining her naval 
supremacy, which can alone enable her to succour each when 
needed, or rather to guard them from attack. The only excep- 
tion is Canada, which has a contiguous frontier for a thousand 
miles with a powerful and not too well-disposed neighbour,—a 
neighbour who may not improbably emerge from her present 
troubles with a numerous and experienced army nearer to the spot 
than ours (though we are scarcely now a fortnight’s voyage 
thence), and who might attack more promptly than we should be 
able to succour. Still Canada is now so rich, so energetic, and, 
in comparison with former days, so well peopled, that, with the 
militia and regulars, which she ought to maintain out of her 
own resources, she would be almost certainly able to make good 
her ground till we could fly to her assistance. 


This paper would be even more incomplete than it is were we 
to conclude without a few remarks on the relations between the 
colonists and the native tribes in whose country they have settled. 
History has few blacker or sadder pages than those which record 
the conduct of highly civilised Kuropeans, whether acting as 
governments or as individuals, towards the alien races with 
which they have come into contact in every quarter of the world, 
whether those races have been savages, properly so called, or 
merely the embodiments of a civilisation different and inferior to 
our own. ‘The Spaniards, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
English, the Americans, and the French, have been about 
equally, and all fearfully, guilty in this matter. Sometimes, as 
in the case of the Mexicans and the Peruvians, an elaborate and 
advanced, though a limited and inflexible, civilisation has been 
trodden out by a violence approaching to actual extermination. 
More often it has been an uncultured but not barbarous race, like 
the Indians of the Islands, that has been destroyed by thought- 
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less oppression and ruthless toil. But the commonest case of all 
is that of aboriginal tribes or peoples, gradually dying out by 
mere inherent inferiority of physical vigour and mental capability 
before hardier and more instructed nations. The North American 
Indians, their feebler analogues below the Isthmus, the Maories 
and the Australian natives, are instances of this process of ex- 
tinction. Now,-.the first point which strikes the observer and 
the historian in reference to this subject is this, that, in whatever 
clime or under whatever circumstances barbarism and civilisa- 
tion come into collision or juxtaposition, the former invariably, 
and apparently inevitably, succumbs and dies out. No variety 
of treatment, no difference of principle or policy, no peculiarity 
in the character of the stronger or the weaker race, seems mate- 
rially to affect the result. The process of extinction may be 
hastened or retarded, the mode of extinction—the cause causantes 
—may be infinitely diversified, but the end is always uniform ; 
and, so far as we can discover, not to be evaded. Whether the 
colonists are left to contend unaided with the aborigines ; whe- 
ther the latter are managed and protected by the mother 
country ; whether the early settlers have been men led to distant 
lands by the thirst of gold, or by the love of freedom ; whether 
the policy adopted has been governed merely by the instincts ot 
self-defence, and been in the hands of buccaneers, convicts, or 
refugees ; whether it has been dictated by genuine religious zeal, 
and confided to the administration of virtuous and pious men ; 
whether it has been decided upon and worked out by statesmen 
and philanthropists at home ; whether no principles at all have 
been laid down, or whether the most just and sagacious principles 
have been overridden by local cupidity and lawlessness,—the 
ultimate issue would appear to be identical. If the native bar- 
barian wages resolute war against the white invader, he is in- 
evitably worsted in the unequal strife : neither his bodily vigour, 
nor his scientific means, nor his mental resources, are a match 
for those of his antagonist ; and as he cannot acquiesce in defeat, 
constantly renewed hostilities leave him no possible fate but that 
of extermination. If he receives the white man as a superior 
and as a friend, his feebler nature is insensibly overpowered by 
the contact: he is overshadowed, if not enslaved ; new tastes, 
new food, new habits, new diseases, undermine his stamina ; his 
prolifickness, always inferior to that of Europeans, renders him 
unable to keep abreast of them in population, and he gradually 
sinks away from the altered scene. If he is gifted with a higher 
intelligence and greater enterprise and vigour, and therefore 
attempts to imitate the civilisation of his new neighbours, and 
even if they encourage and instruct jim in the effort, the result 
is neither very different nor much postponed: he can no more 
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contend in the arena of culture than in that of arms; the steady 
habits of a monotonous and laborious life are unsuited to his con- 
stitution ; his mental inferiority causes him to be constantly out- 
witted, if not oppressed ; he recognises his comparative weakness, 
and gets a disheartening glimpse of his inevitable fate, as he is 
quietly and slowly pressed out of life. If, on the other hand, 
he retains his old nomade and hunting habits, his extinction at 
no distant date is inevitable, whatever efforts are made to avert 
it. His hunting-grounds are hemmed in and curtailed by the 
advance of civilised man ; his reserves are encroached upon and 
purchased ; he removes further and further into the wilderness, 
only to have the same decreed process repeated again and again. 
The missionary who tries to civilise him, and the honest and 
benevolent statesman who tries to protect him, find their task 
alike hopeless, alike and invariably baffled. 

Two remarkable cases may be quoted in exemplication and in 
proof. Of all savage races, the finest morally is the Red Indian, 
the finest intellectually is the Maorie. Both have superior 
bodily endowments also. The Americans (to say nothing of 
ourselves in Canada) have adopted every mode of policy in turn 
with regard to the Indian tribes. Sometimes they have treated 
them villainously ; sometimes they have endeavoured to protect 
and save them. To some they have allotted vast reserves, which 
were to have been held inviolably sacred. Some they have re- 
moved to hunting-grounds in the far west, where it was fancied 
they might remain unmolested for centuries. Some have adopted 
the European dress, habits, and religion—have become Christian, 
civilised, stationary, and industrious. Yet all alike are dying 
out. The reserves are encroached upon and purchased. The 
hunting-grounds beyond the Rocky Mountains are daily becom- 
ing less valuable and less productive, as the axe of the settler is 
heard in the vicinity. The civilised tiller of the soil finds, too 
often, the change of habits and nature fatal to his stamina and 
his happiness. His producing and multiplying powers are in- 
trinsically inferior to those of his Anglo-Saxon fellow-citizen ; 
he is distanced in the race, he is borne down in the competition, 
he amalgamates rarely and with difficulty; and his final disap- 
perance is only a question of manner and of date. Kind and 
just treatment, fraudulent and ruthless treatment, make only 
the difference of a few decades more or less.—Now turn to the 
Maorie. We colonized New Zealand at a very recent period, 
when the strongest sense of justice and of the duties we owed to in- 
ferior and dependent tribes had become engrained in the national 
mind. Our policy was not always wise, but our intentions were 
always good, and our philanthropy was always vigilant. We 
were determined that the natives should neither be wronged nor 
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neglected. They were worthy and, as we thought, capable of 
sharing in a civilisation as advanced as ours. We made the 
most serious and ceaseless efforts both to protect and to improve 
them. To a great extent, and for a considerable period, we 
succeeded in both endeavours. But incompatibilities showed 
themselves; mistakes were made, and wrongs committed on 
both sides: we were there, and, being there, were necessarily 
predominant ; misunderstandings came ; claims conflicted ; war 
broke out; the English multiplied, the Maories decreased in 
numbers; and the wisest and the best men now see few hopes, 
even with the greatest forbearance and the most strenuous efforts, 
of preserving the remnant from extinction. The plain truth 
seems to be, that wherever you wish to save the aborigines, you 
must sternly prohibit European colonization. Obsta principitis : 
it is the only way. With men, as with animals and with herbs 
and trees, the hardier race, by the mere fact of juxtaposition, 
inevitably kills out the feebler and the less prolific. 

There is one notable exception to the law which appears to 
doom all savage races to extermination as civilisation colonizes 
their lands, or in any way comes in contact with them. The 
negroes alone—those found in Central Africa more especially— 
when brought into contact with Europeans, show no signs of 
yielding, receding, or dying out. Their barbarism,’ or semi- 
barbarism, seems fully capable of living side by side with our 
civilisation, even under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
without suffering from the contrast. Yet they are by no means 
the finest race of savages either intellectually or morally. In 
these respects, both the Mohicans and the Maories were far ahead 
of them. Individuals among them have shown extraordinary 
capacity of all kinds; but the mass of them are unquestionably 
barbarians, and barbarians of alow type. Yet their vitality is 
marvellous. Nothing seems to beat them down. They are at 
least as prolific as the whites. They live at least aslong. Their 
physical strength, and their pliability of temper and of constitu- 
tion, are analogous and neal equal to those of Europeans. In 
their own country they flourish under every sort of brutal and 
cruel rule. When transported to the New World, even under 
the terrible disadvantages of slavery, they thrive and multiply in 
spite of almost any treatment. Cuba, where there are scarcely 
any women, and Hayti, where there has been little but anarchy, 
offer perhaps the only exceptions. There is evidently no ex- 
tinction to fear for them. Yet their progress in real civilisa- 
tion seems slow and superficial, as far as we are yet able to 
judge. What it may be under more favourable and more 
righteous circumstances, remains to be seen. ‘The extent to 
which they can advantageously amalgamate with Europeans, 
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and the relations under which they can live among them, are 
problems yet unsolved. We entirely concur in Mr Merivale’s 
conclusion, that aboriginal and savage tribes can only be re- 
claimed and preserved—if either process be possible—by amal- 
gamation; that is, by blending with and living among the 
civilised races who have colonized or subdued their land,—not 
as equals (except in the eye of morality and law), but in some 
carefully guarded relation of pupillage, of master and servant, 
dictated by and arising out of the actual fact of their inferiority, 
whether that inferiority be temporary or permanent, the result 
of organization or merely of antecedent circumstances. Juxta- 
position, without amalgamation, must be fatal to the inferior 
race. 

This apparently decreed extermination of the old native races 
of new countries is sad enough, and often sinful enough too, in 
the process ; but is it a matter for grief as to the result? Are 
not the purposes of the Creator best carried out, and the desti- 
nies of humanity most truly fulfilled, by peopling the world with 
its nobler and its stronger races, rather than with the feebler 
and less capable? Is there any real property in a continent or 
in a vast island vested in the original inhabitants, which should 
make us feel as if an injustice had been committed when they 
are superseded by higher intelligences and more vigorous organi- 
zations, provided no inequitable or unkind acts have hastened 
or accompanied the process? Can any section, any family, any 
class or race of man, be entitled to warn off all the rest from a 
territory which he does not cultivate nor use, nor need, on the 
plea that it is bounded by a certain sea, or river, or range of 
mountains, and that all within those limits belongs to him? Can 
any one think, for example, that Australia ‘belonged’ to the 
wretched Papuan savage, or that it would have been better, 
juster, more vighteous, or more desirable in any sense, that it 
should have been left to be peopled by his descendants than by 
ours? Two hundred years hence, will not the world present 
to its Maker a more welcome aspect when inhabited by humanity 
in its loftiest, rather than in its lowest forms? All that we need 
care for is, that, in all our intercourse with feebler and poorer 
races, we scrupulously ‘do justly and love mercy,’ and then 
leave God’s laws to operate as He designed, and to work out the 
results which He foresaw. 
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various histories of the Puritans, 382— 
the position occupied by the Puritans, 383 
—their theology, 383, 384—the ‘ Book of 
Sports,’ 385—immorality of the country 
clergy, 386—religious state of the pea- 
santry, 386—causes tending tothe spread 
of Puritanism, 387—religious persecu- 
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tion, 387 — Baxter, 388 — remonstrance 
by the Puritan divines to Cromwell, 389 
—Cromwell and the Puritans, 390— 
Conference at the Savoy, 391, 392— 
revision of, the Prayer-book, 893—in- 
tention of the framers of the Act of Uni- 
formity, 394-396—position of the Puri- 
tans, 396—provisions of the Act of Uni- 
formity, 394-399—it receives the Royal 
assent, 400—the ejected ministers, 400— 
ejections under the Act of Uniformity 
compared with those at the Reformation, 
401-403—sufferings of the ejected Puri- 
tans, 403—the Act of Uniformity disas- 
trous to the Church, 405-408—dearth of 
talent in the Church of England, 408, 
409—danger of the Church of England, 
410, 411. 

Colonies, our, 585—former mode of govern- 
ing our Colonies, 536—change caused 
by our commercial tariff, 537—what is 
the pecuniary value of the colonies? 
538—value of trade with Canada and 
Australia, 540—trade with the East 
Indies, 541—West Indian trade, 543— 
the cost to the home government in re- 
taining the colonies, 544—are the co- 
lonies a source of greatness to England ? 
545, 546—Tocqueville on the English 
posessions, 546, n.—duty of England to- 
wards her colonies, 547-552—to what 
extent ought the colonies to be con- 
trolled in their self-government? 553— 
quarrels between colonists and natives, 
554—military defence of the colonies, 
555—relation between colonists and na- 
tive tribes, 556-560. 

Cook, Mr, on Ideology and Subscription, 
305 


Craik, Professor, on the genius of Chaucer, 
421—his estimate of Dryden’s poetry, 


424, 

Cramb’s, Mr John, photographic pictures, 
172. 

Cyclopes, the home of, 376. 

Dunkirk, battle of, 103-105. 


Ellicott, Professor, on Scripture and its in- 
terpretation, 299. 

Emanuel Philibert, 46-48. 

England and Scotland, early poetry of, 
412, 414—fascination of English litera- 
ture, 415—the preparatory period, 419— 
Chaucer, 421—characteristics of early 
English literature, 423—Dryden, 424— 
influence of the restoration on literature, 
425-428~— its characteristics, 429—ballad 
literature, 431. 

England, the Church of, respondent to the 
‘Essaysand Reviews,’ 273—authorship of 
‘ Aids to Faith,’ and ‘ Replies to “ Essays 
and Reviews,”’ 274-278—miracles, 278- 
284—prophecy, 285-290—the Pentateuch 
and Inspiration, 290, 291—the Mosaic 
record of creation, 291-299—interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, 299, 301—the death of 

Christ, 301-304—on inspiration, 304— 
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Mr Haddon on Rationalism, 304—Ideo- 
logy and Subscription, 305—‘ The Idea 
of the National Church,’ 306—a counter 
challenge, 306-308—the one solution of 
the great problem, 309—Socinianism, 
309-311—reformation doctrine, 312, 313. 

English Puritanism—see Commemoration 
of 1662. 


Fargier’s, Mr, process, 180. 

Fenton’s, Mr Rogers, wax paper process, 
176. 

Floods, devastations caused by, 337. 

Fothergill’s, Mr, improvement on collodio- 
albumen process, 176. 

French clergy, present movements among 
the, 433—the positive philosophy, 434— 
the soul of society, 435—national resur- 
rection, 436—signs of transition, 437— 
light and shadow, 438—the church and 
the spirit of the age, 439—French con- 
tests with the Pope, 440—the Church of 
France, 441—Port Royal, 442—the re- 
volution, 443—the French Church since 
the revolution, 444—the Abbé Bautain, 
445—the Abbé Gabriel, 446-452. 


Gabriel, the Abbé, 446 — Théodicée Pra- 
tique, 447—Hegel, 448—the indefinite, 
449—the existence of God, 450—tran- 
substantiation, 451—the letter and the 
spirit, 452. 

Geological changes in Scotland—see Scot- 
land, geological changes in. 

Grey, Lord, on sanitary improvement in 
the army, 154. 

Grey’s, Mr Le, wax paper process, 176. 

Guizot and the Papacy, 139, 140—preva- 
lent attacks on Christianity, 141—the 
supernatural, 141-144—temporal power 
of the Papacy, 145-148—Italian Inde- 
pendence, 148—the Papacy, 150—atti- 
tude of Protestants, 151 





Hector and Andromache, 352, 371. 

Herbert, Lord—see Army, sanitary im- 
provement in the. 

Highland scenery, 10. 

Homeric critics and translators, 345—Mr 
Arnold’s criticism of Honier, 346—Mr 
Newman’s views on Homer, 353-367— 
Professor Blackie on the translation of 
Homer, 367-370—Mr Gladstone’s ren- 
dering of Achilles and his horses, 370— 
Mr Wright’s translation, 371—Mr Wors- 
ley and the Spenserian stanza, 373-379 
—an adequate translation of the Iliad 
hardly to be hoped for, 379. 

Humbert, the founder of the House of 
Savoy, 39. 


India, soldiers’ workshops in, 162. 

Insane, treatment of the, in workhouses, 
460-465. 

‘TIrrwurzen,’ 134. 

Italian landscape, 11. 

Italian risings against the Austrians in 











1848, 56. 
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James, Sir H., application of photography 
in the reduction of engravings, 198. 
Joubert, M., method of producing on glass 
photographic and other pictures in ena- 
mel colours, 184. 

Julia and Manlius, marriage of, 230. 


Laud’s Archbishop, attempt to enforce the 
‘ Book of Sports,’ 385, 387—his cruelties, 
387. 

Lewis, Sir G. C., on the astronomy of the 
ancients, 485— various histories of astro- 
nomy, 486—prevailing ignorance of. the 
earth’s form, 486—on the early measures 
of time by years, 488—observations on 
the fixed stars and planets by the Greeks, 
490—discoveries of Thales, 491—the 
Metonic cycle, 492—the Philolaic sys- 
tem, 493—periodic times of the planets, 
494—time measured by water-clocks and 
sun-dials, 495—the geometric system, 
495—discoveries of Hipparchus, 497— 
solar and lunar eclipses, 498—Julius 
Cesar reforms the calendar, 500—con- 
trivances for measuring time, 501—the 
mathematical system, 501, 502—Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian astronomers, 503, 
504—chronology of the Egyptians, 505 
—Bunsen’s method of transmuting the 
Egyptian chronology, 506, 507—Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs, 508—great works in 
the East, 509—Sir G. C. Lewis’ estimate 
of astronomy, 510-512. 

Lockhart of Lee, Sir William, 88—his 
early years, 89—flight to the continent, 
90—receives his commission as colonel 
in the Scotch army, 90—surrenders 
to the English, 90—obtains his li- 
berty, and returns to Scotland, 91—gives 
his adhesion to Cromwell, 93—marries 
the niece of Cromwell, and is appointed 
as one of the council of state, 93—Crom- 
well’s French alliance, 94-—Lockhart 
appointed ambassador to the French 
court, 94—his reception in Paris, .95— 
character of his mission, 96—exercises 
his influence on behalf of the Reformed, 
97—his diplomacy, 98—English sol- 
diers landed in France, 99—tactics of 
Turenne, 100—taking of Mardyke, 101 
—Lockhart appointed to the command 
of the English forces on the continent, 
102—Dunkirk invested, 103—battle of 
Dunkirk, 104—Dunkirk capitulated, 105 
Lockhart appointed governor of the city, 
106—death of Cromwell, 107—the Pyr- 
enean conferences, 109—interview be- 
tween Lockhart and Don Louis, 110— 
stedfast under temptation, 111, 112— 
Lockhart employed by Charles II., 113 
—appointed ambassador at Paris, 114— 
he upholds the dignity of his appoint- 
ment, 114, 115—his sympathy with the 
Earl of Clarendon, 116 — Lockhart’s 
death, 116. 

Lunacy legislation, 453—asylums in Eng- 
land, 454—in Ireland, 454—improve- 
ments adopted in the treatment of the 








insane, 455—non-restraint system, 456 
—legislative interference, 457—Report 
of Royal Commissioners, 458—pauper 
lunatics, 458, 459 —their treatment in 
workhouses, 460-465—improvements in 
Scotch asylums, 466—legislative inter- 
ference in Scotland, 467—philanthropic 
exertions of Miss Dix, 468—appointment 
of a Royal Commission, 469—appoint- 
ment ofalunacy board, 470—deficiency of 
asylum accommodation, 471—opposition 
offered to the Act of 1857, 472, 473—in- 
sane should not all be pauperised, 474- 
476—Reports of Lunacy Board, 476, 
477—lunacy wards of workhouses un- 
suitable for patients, 478—the asylum 
preferred to the workhouse by the 
patients, 479—question of the cost of 
maintenance of the insane, 480—Regula- 
tion Bill of the Lord Chancellor, 482— 
case of George Clark, 483, 484. 


Mansel, Professor, on miracles, 278-284. 
Martin, Mr—see Catullus. 

M‘Caul, Rev. Dr, on prophecy, 287-290—on 
the Mosaic record of creation, 292-294. 
Miracles, Professor Mansel on the truth of, 

278-284. 
Modern Painters, extracts from Mr Rus- 
kin’s work on, 5, 7, 8, 10, 11, 20, 33, 35. 


Newman’s, Mr, views on Homer, 353— 
Achilles and his horses, 354 -— Homer 
quaint and antiquated, 355—errors in 
Mr Newman’s argument, 357—quaint- 
ness of Mr Newman’s translation, 359— 
the poetic conceptions of Homer, 360. 

Nice, siege of in 1543, 45. 


Papacy—see Guizot and the Papacy. 

Peat-mosses, their orign, 339-342. 

Photographic art, recent progress of, 170 
—rapidity of the progress, 171—dis- 
coveries of M. Niepse de St Victor, 171 
—Mr Cramb’s photograpic pictures, 172 
—the wet collodion process, 173, 174— 
the dry collodion process, 175—the pro- 
cess of Dr J. M. Taupenot, 175—im- 
provements on Dr Taupenot’s process, 
176—the wax-paper and metagelatine 
process, 177—the bichromate of potash, 
178—the carbon process, 179, 180—new 
uraneum process, 181—photography by 
absorption, 182—the prize of Tremont 
awarded to M. Niepce, 183—the cer- 
amic decoration process, 183—M. Jou- 
bert’s system, 185—on the production of 
the colours of nature, 185, 186—photo- 
graphic instruments, 187, 188—is photo- 
graphy one of the fine arts? 189—pho- 
tography furnishes the materials of art, 
190—celestial photography, 193-196— 
microscopic photographs, 196, 197—Sir 
Henry James’ discovery, 198—liability 
of photographs to fade, 198—heliographic 
engravings, 199, 200—cartes de visite, 
200—application of photography to geo- 
logy, 201—stereoscopic views, 202. 
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Pinacothek, the, of Munich, Mr Ruskin on 
the St Barbara and the St Elisabeth 
pictures, 9. 

Pine trees, Mr Ruskin’s description of, 8. 

Poems, ‘ Irrwurzen,’ 184—Gsiingl,’ 135. 

Princes, sketch of celebrated, of the house 
of Savoie—Humbert, of Savoy, 40— 
Counts Amadeus, 41-43. 

Prophecy, 285-290. 

Puritanism, English,—see Commemoration 
of 1662. 


Report of Committee appointed to inquire 
into sanitary condition of barracks and 
hospitals, 156-159. 

Reports of Commissioners in Lunacy, 460, 
462, 464, 465, 476, 477. 

Rorison, Rev. G., on the resurrection of 
the Redeemer, 295. 

Rose, Rev. H. J., on prophecy, 285, 286. 
Rose, Sir Hugh, testimony to the success 
of soldiers’ workshops in India, 162. 
Ruskin, Mr John, the writings of, 1— 
Modern Painters, his representative 
work, 3—use and abuse of technicalities, 
4—simplicity of Mr Ruskin’s style, 5— 
his powers as an artist, 6—his unwearied 
observation of nature, 7—description of 
pine trees, 8—astonishing power of in- 
terpreting pictures, 9—descriptions of 








—Charles Emanuel IT., 54—Austria and 
Charles Albert, 55, 57—Austrian atroci- 
ties in Milan, 57, x.—Victor Emanuel 
and Count Cavour, 58—preparation for 
the struggle for Italian independence, 
58, 59—anecdote of Victor Emanuel, 60, 


Scotland, geological changes in historic 


times, 314—geology a thing of the pre- 
sent as well as of the past, 315—the pre- 
historic annals of the country, 315, 316 
—the events of the past two thousand 
years, 317-319—agencies of change, 319 
—proof of recent upheaval in Scotland, 
320-323—prevalence of earthquakes, 324 
—subterranean and surface agencies, 325 
—changes effected by the action of waves, 
325-336—the operations of rivers and 
rains, 336-338 — magnitude of ancient 
forests, 3388—origin of peat-mosses, 338- 
342— extinct animals, 342, 343—changes 
effected by man, 343, 344. 


Sea, action of the waves of, on the coast, 


325-336. 


St Victor, M. Niepcede, photographic 


material, 171—discovers photography 
by absorption, 182—is adjudged a prize 
by the Academy of Science, 183. 


Supernatural, faith in the, 141. 


landscapes, 10, 11—Mr Ruskin’s ten-| Thomson, Rev. Dr, on the death of Christ, 


dency te overdo, 12—prevailing ignor-| 301-304. 
ance regarding pictures, 183—Mr Rus-| Turin, garrisoned by the French, 54. 


kin’s trick of imputing motives, 14—his | Turin, siege of, 49. 


unbecoming language, 15—he is desti- 
tute of the logical faculty, 16—want of | Ulysses, address of, to Nausicaa, 376. 
method, 17—his omissions, 18—imitation | Utrecht, the treaty of, 50, 51. 

in art, 19—the truth of beauty, 20—the 
true aim of the artist, 21, 22—Mr Rus-| Victor Amandus I., 49. 

kin’s test whereby to judge of pictures, | Victor Emanuel, 57, 60, 61. 

22, 23—lines on a portrait by Titian, 23| Vigna, an artillery sergeant, and Victor 


—the province of art, 24—second-rate 
art, 25—the suggestiveness of Turner, 
26, 27—Mr Ruskin’s literary extrava- 
gances, 28—his inaccuracies, 30—his 
historical and political opinions, 31— 
gloomy views of the present, 33, 34—the 
religious feeling which pervades Mr 
Ruskin’s writings, 35, 36. 


Savoy, History of the house of, 37—sketch 
of the Princes Belgiojoso, 37—her ap- 
pearance as an authoress, 38—rise of the 
house of Savoy, 39—matrimonial al- 
liances, 40—chivalry of the knights of 
Savoy, 41—history of the counts of Sa- 
voy, 41, 42—the ducal period, 43—ac- 
quisition of the kingdom of Cyprus, 44 
—the siege of Nice, 45—Emanuel Phili- 
bert, 46-48—F rench policy in Piedmont, 
49—siege of Turin, 49—treaty of Utrecht, 
50—Sicily captured by the Spaniards, 
51—policy of Victor-Amadeus, 51—his 
abdication, 52—attempts to resume the 
reins of government, 52—his captivity 
and death, 53—Charles Emanuel I., 53 





Emanuel, 60, 61. 


Women, our single, 62—new phases of 


woman’s life, 63, 64—their social posi- 
tion, 65, 66—expansion of woman’s 
heart and mind, 67—woman’s sphere, 
68, 69—the question of remunerative 
employment for women, 70—yearly re- 
port of the British Beneficent Society, 
70, 71, 2.—woman’s real work, 71, 72— 
her absorption in her work, 73—organ- 
ised female labour needed, 75, 76— 
various ways of Christian consecration, 
77, 78—founding of a cottage hospital 
at Middlesborough, 79—opening of a 
convalescent house at Coalham, 80— 
benefit of accumulated experience, 81, 
82—Mrs Jameson on hospitals and pri- 
sons, 88—reclamation of fallen women, 
84, 85—employment of women as Scrip- 
ture-readers, 85, 86—efforts of woman 
should be aided by man, 87. 


Worsley’s, Mr, translation of the Odyssey 


in the Spenserian stanza, 345-379. 


Wright's, Mr, translation of Homer, 371. 
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